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HOME INSTRUCTION. 

BY 8. A, N. 

Some questions of duty are forever recurring in forms, more or 
less changed ; are discussed as comports with the zeal and ahility 
of the advocate of the time heing ; receive the unanimous con- 
sent of those concerned ; are sealed with the great seal of puhlic 
approhation ; are sanctioned in every possible manner ; and yet 
they somehow never come into the actual life of any except a few 
oddities who strive to live up to their little light ; but, by some 
unparliamentary legislation, are laid upon the table, to be taken 
up and discussed again and again as fancy suggests, or as the 
leisure of the hour permits. Such a question is the one which 
has regard to the relative duties of home and the school, in the 
work of training children ; and, though in this article there may 
be nothing new advanced, yet, like a new sermon on an old 
theme, it may, at least, arouse some backslider, or some heedless 
guardian of youth, to the consideration of his ways. 

At the very outset, it must be acknowledged that there are 
countless difficulties in the way of the practical solution of the 
problem. In sparsely settled districts, the home is of necessity 
the school. For a child whose home is Bedlam or the Five Points, 
the school is bound to supply more than legitimately belongs to 
it. Such exceptional cases are not now presented for considera- 
tion ; our design has reference to homes and schools as they are 
1 
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generally found in our own and neighboring States. Eestricting 
ourselves, then, to families whose condition, intelligence and cul- 
ture are fully equal to the average, we start with the proposition 
that, in the work of educational training, parents are shamefully 
negligent of the welfare of their children. These are cruel words, 
but if the charge is unfounded, no one will rejoice at its ground- 
lessness more than the writer; if, however, they express the 
truth, if they fall short of the whole truth, they should be so 
brought before honest and God-fearing parents that their sin will, 
hereafter, be not of ignorance. 

Having supposed our typical family to be of the average stamp, 
we shall also assume that the school is fully equal to the demands 
on it, and therefore above the average. This will preclude any 
of the common charges of the negligence of parents in insuffi- 
cient support of teachers, in foolish expenditure of school funds, 
in failure to maintain proper authority, and thie like, although 
there may frequently be sufficient foundation for them. 

Having thus excluded exceptional cages, and narrowed the dis- 
cussion to homes and schools of fortunate conditions, we remark 
that, in the training of children, the school is merely the comple- 
ment of the home, not its successor, still less can it supplant 
it ; that the work of instruction belongs primarily and princi- 
pally to the family — to the school only as accessory; that the 
training of the child being of necessity begun at home, should be 
in its whole course directed by the head of the family, and finally 
finished at home. 

Let us consider a little : The legal school years of the child 
extend from six to twenty-one. In that time a child may attend 
school fifteen years, forty weeks in each year, five days in each 
week, and six hours a day, or in all 18,000 hours ; but the same 
years embrace 131,590 hours, so that the child is, at the best, less 
than one-seventh of his time within the influence of the school. 
Now these bare figures are somewhat instructive. How much 
of the child's training fall to the other six-sevenths of his 
time ? If we add his sleeping hours to his school time, both will 
amount to less than one-half of the time. With such a marked 
disproportion of allotted time, how can the influence of the school 
be otherwise considered than as a mere bagatelle? Some objector 
may say that the figures do not include the time spent in study 
out of school. Find out how much is thus spent by the average 
pupil, make the due allowance by actual calculation, and it will 
not sensibly vary the result already attained. 
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Another consideration : The school deals with the pupil in the 
aggregate, considers him merely as one of a class, robs him of a 
part of his identity, and seldom ascertains his peculiar character- 
istics. The home knows only the individual child, considers him 
from his birth as an essential part of its little republic, sharpens 
every line that marks identity, appreciates every struggle toward 
a higher level, allows for every weakness, and envelops the child 
with a sympathy that rejoices with every success and condoled 
with every misfortune. With these broad differences how much 
more ought the home, instinct with the life of the family, to be 
the prime element in education rather than the school, which, 
with all the poetical notions that cluster about it, is nevertheless 
a soulless thing — a mere incorporation ? 

Nor should we forget that the home is vastly superior to the 
school in unity of design and singleness of purpose which come 
from the permanence of its executive. The school authorities 
change from year to year, both in the individuals which consti- 
tute them and in the plans they pursue. The head of the family, 
BO long as the family remains intact, has but one purpose, and 
that solely for the welfare of the family. His plans are charac- 
terized by a devotion to the interests of the child which no com- 
mittee can feel, and a self-sacrificing spirit utterly impossible for 
the most conscientious teacher to realize. 

We must not tarry longer to enumerate other advantages which 
the home, by virtue of its constitution, has in the training of 
children, but proceed to inquire whether the charge of negligence 
can be established. 

No one doubts that the highest educational training has refer- 
ence to religious truth. Now to whom is entrusted the work of 
leading the child to love Grod and to serve Him ? Mainly to the 
pulpit and the Sabbath -school. How far preaching is calculated 
to advance the child in the divine life is not our business to dis- 
cuss ; the time of service is needed by the parents for their own 
good, and the child may get what it can. There have been fami- 
lies in days not long gone by, where even dry sermons became 
of great profit to the younger members by a wholesome discus- 
(^on of the theme in the home circle — but it is idle to expect 
everything. The Sabbath-school has of late been unduly magni- 
fied, called the children's church, but there are limits to its use- 
fulness, and when it attempts to usurp the place of the parent, it 
commits an enormity which should not be countenanced in a 
Ohristjian land. As originally established, the ofiioe of the SalK 
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bath-school was to provide religious instruction for children who 
have no homes, or for those of irreligious parents ; then, as a sort 
of after -thought, it became an assistant to Christian parents in the 
spiritual training of their children, and, at the present time, let 
the experience of any man answer how much of this work is 
assigned to the Sabbath-school teacher and how much is retained 
by the parent. K it is answered that the parent no longer at^ 
tempts the work performed by our grand parents, he is simply 
negligent. If it is added that Sabbath-school teachers are ac- 
cepted — choice is out of the question — without reference to their 
ability to teach, and sometimes without regard to piety — if to this 
it is added that the studies pursued in these schools are frequently 
unworthy the name because they are devoid of system, or accu- 
racy, or thoroughness — if the children are gathered together, 
rather to be amused with a story, or pleased with a song, or de- 
lighted with a reward, or enticed to continue by the loan of a fool- 
ish novel, than to be instructed in the way of salvation — ^if these 
things are true of any locality, the parent who suflfers that Sab- 
bath-school to take his place with his children is not shamefully 
negligent — ^he is sinfully negligent. At the very best, the pulpit 
and the Sabbath-school can not free the parent from his responsi- 
bility in the moral training of his children. They may, under 
fortunate circumstances, greatly assist him, but can never do his 
work. They can not add precept to precept, line upon line, as 
effectively as it may be done in the genial circle at the fireside ; 
nor supply the tender interest of a father's counsel ; nor the 
blessed lessons learned from loving lips at a mother's knee. ' 
As we have supposed the secular schools to be equal to their 
duties, it may be urged that in the mental training of his children 
a fether need borrow no care. Let it be granted that the specific 
work of the school is done in a systematic and thorough manner, 
that the parent even enforces the observance of an extra school 
hour at home, and that he is jealous of the reputation of the 
school — a large concession, — even then we are but at the thresh- 
old. What proportion of parents have so studied the capacity of 
the child as intelligently to direct the proper course to be pursued 
by it ? How many so watch the child's advance as to be able to 
give the proper oversight to its successive steps in knowledge ? 
Lejiving these questions, though important, we urge principally 
on this point that the routine of text-books forms but a small 
part of mental training ; it somehow seldom gets quickened with 
life I seldom becomes a part of actual existence. Nothing quick- 
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ens a child's apprehension so much as the discussion of themes in 
which he feels an interest. These themes are preeminently those 
which are broached at home, and which may be varied and in- 
creased in a thousand ways. Properly used they may be made 
of wonderful gain in enlarging and strengthening the youthful 
mind. If then the parent fails to use this opportunity for his 
child's advancement, if he closes this avenue of growth by re- 
pressing all inquiry, if he suffers it to be choked with weeds, if 
the explanation of familiar phenomena is an annoyance, it might 
be said that he is neglectful of the welfare of his child. But if in 
addition to this he represses the zeal of the child by indifference 
to his puerile studies ; if he permits himself to quench enthusi- 
asm by exhibitions of evident discomfort at its manifestation ; if 
he fails to engage the attention of the child in matters which 
every one ought to know, although outside of the academical 
curriculum, such topics, for example, as lie within the capacity of 
the child, which are found in the ordinary periodicals of the 
day, as regards changes in governments, at home and abroad, or 
great discoveries and inventions in science or great advances and 
achievements in the arts, or the doings of public assemblies, or 
the deeds of prominent men — he leaves undone that which no 
one else can be expected to do, and is open to the charge of 
shameful negligence. 

It is shameful negligence not because the things specified are 
of themselves important to the youth ; but because the considera- 
tion of such themes awakens thought, provokes inquiry, and 
tends to develop the full man ; because the lack of such stimulus 
leaves the child to plod on in ignorance of all except that con- 
tained within the covers of his text-books. If any one doubts 
that such negligence is common, let him seek for general knowl- 
edge in boys just entered at college, before the stimulus of new 
associates has aroused them to efforts in a vein as rich as it is 
undeveloped. 

But the freshmen are not the only ones that show negligence 
on the part of parents. A child who has been properly trained 
at home in the manner which has been just indicated, shows it in 
every utterance by an indefinable grace which we call culture. 
This culture is as distinct from the knowledge of mere text-books 
as light is from darkness, and can not be gained except by the 
friction of intelligent social intercourse. It can not be acquired 
at school — ^in fact, the tendency of school life is directly opposed 
to it ; and if not fostered by the refinements of home, it either 
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win not be gained at all, or after hmg experience in tte active 
life of the world. 

If now we retract the concessions we have made, and consider 
that many parents are not merely exerting little good influence 
in the mental training of their children, but are, in this respecty 
a positive damage to them, the words shameful negligence wiU 
seem weak. "What terms are strong enough to characterize those 
who, at heart, consider teachers as personal antagonists, and 
wrangle with them about the time wasted, the pitiful cost of text- 
books — whose only comments on the labors of the teacher have 
reference to the tom-foolery of his notions, his arbitrary and un- 
reasonable enactments, his petty regulations relative to regular 
habits and systems ? 

If, on the other hand, the school is deficient, and can not be 
brought to its proper standard, how much the more must a parent 
labor to escape the imputation of negligence ! Fortunate it is, 
that by the great law of compensation, children thus situated 
often make up by the increased care of their parents for their 
losses in the sdhool. 

• The notion of educational training includes also physical cul- 
ture and the formation of good manners. Of the first, we have 
Tittle to say, but it exhausts the subject. Not one parent in ten 
pays the least attention to it. The child grows up haphazard, 
and learns much, little, or nothing, about the needs of his body, 
the care of his health. He is allowed to gorge himself to reple- 
tion, to be heedless in his sports, and if he survives in the face of 
this severe ietting-alohe treatment, no one would surely mention 
the word negligence in this connection. 

Of good manners, a word might be said, if one had the courage 
to suggest that an improvement were possible in the ways of 
Young America* If parents take any heed to this matter beyond 
the reprefeion of excessive lawlessness, — ^if they are systematic 
in inculcating the habit of formal politeness, — ^if the whole method 
of treatment is not a matter of chance, depending on the occa- 
sional wrath or nervous irritation of the parent, and consisting 
of a buffet or a cross and angry ejaculation now and then, — ^if, in 
a«word, the parent can declare that he has given the matter his 
earnest and constant attention (for this is precisely what its im- 
portance demands) ; that he has studied to repress the tenden- 
cies to evil in his child, or endeavored to exalt good but waver- 
ing inclinations; that he has striven to make him habitually 
'courteous, not by external formalism^ but through the inner feel* 
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ing of the rights of others, — ^then he is free from the charge of 
negligence. * 

But if not, — if his children are unmanly in society, rude and 
boisterous when out of restraint, impertinent to their superiors, 
and saucy to their parents, — ^why, then, there must have been 
negligence somewhere, perhaps shameful ; and if such conduct is 
followed by its legitimate fruit, criminal. 

It is undoubtedly to be expected that there are many parents 
whose consciences will clear them in each and every count j but 
we bear in mind the maxim — " The exception proves the rule," 
and because every man's experience will assure him that these 
exceptions are marked examples, we believe that within our lim- 
its, educational training, our poposition holds good in a majority 
of families. There then remains nothing for the home to expend 
its treasures of love upon but the animal comforts of the family — 
nothing higlier than to fill the stomachs and cli;>the the backs of 
the children. This inevitable conclusion is so paltry and degrad- 
ing, that our better nature refuses to accept it. No doubt the 
.heart of the parent is full of earnest care and warmest love for 
the welfare of his children. Is it possible that he can be shame- 
fully negligent of that which pertains to their highest welfare? 

The parent is responsible for every thing which pertains to the tem- 
poral and spiritual welfare of his children : and he is shamefully 
negligent of his trust if he permits it to pass beyond his control and 
direction^ or fails to do any thing which may advance them in this 
life, or fit them for the life that is to come. 



CONDUCT AND CHAEACTEE. 

BY T. W. H. 

Character is man's selfhood — ^what he is, in contradistinction 
from what he may seem. It has its source in the inner life, of 
Which it is a true exponent. If this be pure, holy, Ipvable, and 
loving, or impure, gross, sensual, such will be the character. 
There is, invariably, a positiveness about it. Such an anomaly 
as a negative character never had and never can have an exist- 
ence. It may be good or bad : it can not be neither. Its signa- 
tures, though often obscure, are never illegible. He who can 
read and interpret them knows the real man, stripped of all the 
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sham and tinselry of place and condition. It can be transformed 
from bad tp good, or from good to bad, but not without there 
being a corresponding change in the inner life. A new birth of 
the soul precedes its reformation. 

Conduct is the reflected image of character — a portraiture of 
the inner life in outward, visible action. It maybe hypocritical, 
but if it is there is the stamp of hypocrisy upon it, and it can not 
be otherwise than truthful. There are those who can tell the age, 
occupation, temperament, even the nationality of a person, from 
his handwriting — never being deceived by the most gi'aceful 
curves or artistic flourishes. Shrewd observers of conduct can 
also tell, from signs not patent to all, whether actions be the re- 
sult of honest purpose or of mere pretense. The covert design 
can not be completely masked, even by the most laborious pains- 
taking. It forms a part of every deed — ^for cause, effect, and end, 
are inseparable. 

Moral power, ability to influence and govern men, depends 
upon character. Men jeer at and deride the most imposing pres- 
ence, when it is not supported and sustained by the unseen yet 
essential elements of greatness. While we willingly obey him 
who can govern, we rebel, withoift remorse, against him who 
would, but can not. Like the frogs in the fable, we have a hearty 
dislike for King Log. We want to see evidences of the existence 
of innate force in our rulers. We may grumble at their stern- 
ness and severity, but can not avoid paying them homage. Napo- 
leon, quelling a mob with grape and canister, commanded respect : 
Louis Phillippe, singing the Marsellaise to please a clamorous 
rabble, merited and received derision and contempt. 

— Modern science teaches that heat is a shiverhig or tremulous 
motion of the molecules of matter — its intensity depending upon 
the rapidity of these vibrations. Matter at rest, asleep, dead, is 
cold. Heat, therefore, is not a substance, though it be a reality : 
it is matter's mode of motion. Quite similar is the relation be- 
tween conduct and character. Conduct is character's mode of 
being. Its manifestations depend much upon temperament. In 
some, the current of. life flows sluggishly. It may be deep and 
broad, but it is not swift. The influence of such will not be wide- 
spread, but it will be all-powerful among a small circle of inti- 
mate friends. Its calm, even, unruffled flow will carry them 
whither it pleases. We call such characters undemonstrative, 
and sometimes wish there was more of the dash and whirl of the 
torrent in them — ^forgetting that all great forces do their work 
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silently. Any flippant chatter-box could outshine Hawthorne in 
society ; Artemus Ward can " draw " a larger crowd than Agassiz — 
but who would exchange the weird, strange fancies of the one, 
or the profound erudition of the other, for all the small talk, 
puns, and jests, that have been perpetrated since Adam fell. 

— Though a hidden, unused wealth of innate power is desira- 
ble, out of which character is to be formed, success in professional 
life demands that none of it be idle. If we choose occupations 
which bring us in contact with mind, especially with its develop- 
ment, we must not live wrapped up in ourselves. Innate power 
must become active, creative force. This is especially true in the 
profession of teaching. Education is " thought kindling itself at 
the altar fires of living* thought," says Carlyle, and truthfully. 
A dull, sleepy drone, cold, passionless, has no business in a 
school -room. The fires of thought and feeling must burn brightly 
on the altar of the teacher's heart, or no answering glow will 
illumine those of his pupils. The predominating quality of his 
character must be intensity. His* thoughts must have a rapid, 
even flow ; his emotions a lively play. His business is to teach 
immortal beings how to think rapidly and logically, and lead 
them to feel keenly and deeply. If he be too cold, too intellect- 
ual, too critical, he will repel instead of attracting. If he be too 
impulsive, too much under the control of his emotions, a morbid 
sentimentality will spread among his pupils, like an epidemic. 
Noble, manly natures grow up only under the nurturing care of 
nobleness and manliness.^, 

Many engage in teaching thoughtlessly, without any previous 
self-examination whatever, without even questioning themselves 
to ascertain whether they are fitted, by nature or education, for 
their calling. They adopt the popular belief that almost any one 
can teach children. Though some give tolerable satisfaction as 
instructors, most of them fail as educators of the noblest elements 
of character, simply because they themselves are destitute of the 
very elements they vainly attempt to develop. They soon begin 
to dislike their employment, because they are all the time 
haunted by a painful consciousness of incapacity for the perform- 
ance of its highest duties. To such we would say, " Quit the pro- 
fession at once, or by a course of rigid self-discipline develop in 
yourselves what you know to be wanting. All makeshifts, such 
as assumed dignity, pretended erudition, will avail nothing. The 
world has grown too shrewd to be duped long by the mere sem- 
blance of worth. Your conduct, however guarded, will unmask 
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your character. Eeal worth alone commandB lasting respect. 
The charlatan's triumph is short-lived.'* 

Then, teacher, make the inner life pure. Suffer no unhallowed 
passions to lash its waters into fury with storm and tempest, nor 
lust and appetite to make it a receptacle of all that is hase and 
groveling. The school-room will then become the most attract- 
ive place on earth. Its earnest, exacting duties will become mere 
pastime — its frets and worries mere pleasurable excitements. 
The consciousness of hourly doing some great good to one who 
ere long must usie the strength and tact you impart to him in the 
battle of life, will compensate for many weary hours of exhaust- 
ing labor J many sleepless nights of anxious thought. 



SHALL GEEEK PEE:^ARATI0N BE DEOPPED? 

Friend White : Tour suggestion in the November Monthly in 
regard to a change in the studies required to enter college, seems 
entirely practical j and many other things, I think, can be said 
in favor of it. 

First, it would greatly increase the number of students in all 
our colleges. Second, as many more of these than now do, 
would go directly from our free schools, the standard of eflPort 
and education in them would be materially raised. For, if these 
schools may become the gate-ways to our highest institutions of 
learning, there will soon be an imperative demand for teachers 
who can keep them open and make them available. ^ Besides, the 
teachers, knowing that their pupils will be brought under the 
eye of their superiors^ and into competition with many more from 
similar schools, will naturally be prompted to greater interest 
ajud pains-taking in their work. !N"or will this competition stop 
with the teachers : the pupils will feel its influences direct and 
indirect, and will do more and better work for them. Moreover, 
there can be no doubt that, other things being equal, one who has 
had the classic training necessary to an instructor in Latin, is 
more competent to teach other branches of learning, and thus 
we have another source of improvement in all the studies of the- 
high school, — an influence which would soon be felt as a strong 
attractive power, drawing, to higher attainments, the teachers 
and pupils of every other department of the school. 
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A third argument in favor of your proposition is, that it will 
be a benefit to our colleges. Certainly, in the increased attends 
anee which may be safely assumed, and quite as certainly, in the 
immediate interest and connection which it will create between 
the school and the college. It will make the step into college the 
next, and, consequently, natural and expected. This is a great 
gain. One great hindrance to the usefulness of our colleges, 
arises from the want of this immediate interest and connection. 
This hindrance is the gratuitous and false assumption, that a 
college is an aristocratic institution to which only the more 
favored may aspire. Now, let the school-room door open into 
the college, and this assumption will be seen to be, as it is, 
groundless. The talented and aspiring youth of our schools will 
see the beautiful form and gentle mien of science and the Muses 
beckoning them upward to higher seats in the fair temple of 
knowledge; and they will press forward to fill them. The nearer 
we can bring the school up to the college— /or this must not be 
lowered — the more the college will be benefited. 

But will not this movement lower the standard of college edu- 
cation ? I think not, but quite the contrary. "We raise things 
by putting more under them. Hence my fourth argument, in 
fevor of your suggestion, is, that under its operation college instruc- 
tion will he made more efficient, and can he carried further. This 
appears from the following considerations : Ist. The standard of 
attainment in Latin required to enteip college may and should be 
raised, and that in Mathematics or the Natural Sciences (or both 
— ^better both), must be, in carrying out the proposed measure. 
Thus there will be, at once, more general information and higher 
discipline in the entering class, and although there will be fewer 
new studies, there will be one in the department of language 
entirely new, which now, ordinarily, has no new study. The ad- 
vantage of this will be seen, I think, by every one experienced 
HI college life. There is now very little elementary instruction 
and drill in the department of language in our colleges — it being 
assumed that this work has already been done, and so that minute 
study, which is necessary to correct information and thorough 
discipline, is greatly neglected. Now, if this minute drill ware 
continued in college (as it necessarily would be by the newness of 
Greek), the student, from previous discipline, would be more 
competent to receive its benefit, and besides there would be a 
more competent, thorough and experienced teacher to direct it. 
IJhe stimulating power of such instruction would be felt by both 
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professors and students, not only in Greek, but in all the other 
studies as well, and so, I doubt not, greater progress would be 
made in all. The value of the habit of minute study, with the 
fact that it is slow and difficult growth, and is easily dropped, 
must, I think, give weight to this argument. A very learned and 
thoughtful professor in one of our best colleges, said to me re- 
cently : " After a course of preparation at the Phillip's Academy, 
I found the study of language in college a mere farce, and was 
disgusted with the whole thing." His explanation was, that "no 
thorough work was required or done in that department." The 
college referred to, stands second to none in all the land in any 
respect ; yet here, certainly, is something in it to be improved. 
Would your suggestion help it ? I hope we shall hear from others 
on this important subject. W. C. T; 

P. S. — Since writing the above, I have received a catalogue of 
Western Eeserve College, which says : " Additional Mathematics 
will be accepted as a substitute for a portion of the Greek." This 
is a movement^ from a high source, in the right direction, w.c.t. 



SKETCH OF AN ELEMEITTAEY COTJESE OF MATHE- 
MATICS FOE OTJE HIGH SCHOOLS. 

BY T. E. SULIOT. 

II. When the scholar has, for his years and opportunities, be- 
come a tolerably expert arithmetician and algebraist, not by 
having been drilled to work by rote, but trained to discover for 
himself the law or rationale of each operation, he is ready for 
geometry. 

Geometry should form a part of every boy's and girFs educa- 
tion, provided they have capacity for it. It should not be the 
exclusive privilege of colleges or of the upper classes in our high 
schools. But, in order to compass this beautiful study within the 
narrow limits of time at our disposal, without slurring over or 
mere memory- work, we must put aside such elaborate treatises 
as Davies' Legendre, or Loomis's, or even Tappan's elegant work. 
I have had already occasion to recommend for our common 
schools Evans' Geometry, which, under a small bulk and in a 
very inviting form, presents the essentials of the subject, logically 
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and clearly demonstrated. This excellent text-book can be easily, 
thoroughly, and comfortably mastered by a previously well- 
trained class within less than half a year. But I would most 
earnestly recommend that care be taken to guard the scholars 
from the temptation of merely committing the demonstrations to 
memory, and thus perverting into mechanical routine what should 
be a purely intellectual exercise. 

I would again venture to say, as I did once before in this journal, 
that if I could have my own way, there should be no regular de- 
monstration, but only the enunciation, the diagram, and a few 
indispensable hints to help the student along. But, seeing that 
such expurgated text-books are not to be had, the next best way 
to awaken that precious faculty of geometrical inventiveness to 
which Mr. Henkle alludes, is to discuss in the class-room each 
lesson in advance, before the day of recitation ; the teacher enun- 
ciating the proposition, furnishing, if necessary^ the diagram, then 
challenging the pupils to work out the solution or demonstration, 
whilst he holds himself ready, all the time, to act as the " Deus 
ex machina,'' but let him not forget the precept of Horace — 

Nee Deus iniersiiy nisi digrms vindice nodus indderii. 
Nor let the GcmI in person stand displayed, 
Unless the laboring wight deserve his aid. 

(See an illustration of this method in the journal for November.) 
The scholar, now being in possession of those two instruments 
of mathematical investigation, algebra and the geometry of sur- 
faces, can apply their combined powers to the study of solid 
geometry, and work out the formulas for the surfaces and vol- 
umes of solids, the rules for which are so injudiciously and, I may 
even say, so mischievously stuck at the end of most of our school 
arithmetics. 

IText should follow Plane Trigonometry, the essential or prac- 
tical part of which, including so much of the relations of sines 
and tangents as will enable the learner to understand the con- 
struction of the trigonometrical tables, together with practical 
examples of the measurement of heights and distances, the cal- 
culation of the dead reckoning of a ship's course, etc., might be 
comprised in a volume very little thicker than Evans' Geometry. 
I do wish that he or some one else would present us with such 
a book for our common schools. I myself have all the materials 
ready, which I have used for years, and I would be very glad, if 
I could be secured from loss, to work them up into a text-book. 
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Spherical Trigonomotpy also, with its application to protlemu 
of nautical astronomy, and just enough of thb principle of stereo- 
graphic projection to enable the student to draw his spherical 
triangle geometrically, according to data, could be compresded 
into a small volume. 

I do not see why even the most elementary and practical part 
of Analytical Geometry and of the Calculus — so much, at least, 
as refers to the principal properties of conic sections, their areas, 
the surface and volume of their solids of revolution — ^might not 
be so simplified as ta be brought within the limits of a half year 
in the upper mathematical class of a high school. Something of 
the kind has been done, I know, with remarkable success in the 
Salem High School under the auspices of MM. Henkle and Men- 
denhall. 

An accomplished mathematician like Prof. Tappan may enrich 
our colleges with an elaborate and beautifully symmetrical treatise 
on geometry, soon, I hope, to be followed by a treatise to match, 
on trigonometry. But, for our common schools, works of smaller 
compass and of different execution are needed, to give the scholar 
a mathematical training, complete as far as it goes, instead of our 
attempting, as now, to teach with voluminous text-books fit only 
for colleges. The consequence is, that, from want of time, we are 
obliged to break off in the middle of the course. 

Pupils trained on the Pestalozzian principle, of being led to 
find out for themselves as much as they can, instead of being 
crammed, as it were, with their intellectual fodder ready cut, can, 
at any time, follow up, according to their measure of time, oppor- 
tunity and inclination, the elementary studies of the high school 
or enter a collegiate course, under far more favorable auspices 
than those who, according to the too prevalent plan, come stocked 
with imperfect and ill-digested reminiscences of Davies' Legendre 
and Bourdon. 

I know I have said most of this before; but, in a subject so 
vital as the importance of a complete, symmetrical and harmo- 
nious course of studies for our schools, repetition may bo toler- 
ated ; the more so, as I can appeal to the convention at Zanesville 
as a proof that, the question, though often discussed in educa- 
tional meeting and journals, has lost none of its interest, and that 
the professional public still feels the want of light on the subject, 
in order to arrive at a conscientious and deliberate conviction. 
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AFFECTATION OP LEARNING. 

BY W. H. V. 

To us as teachers one thing is essential : that we understand 
thoroughly the object, science, and art of teaching. We need not 
know as much as the lawyers do about law, or the physicians 
about medicine, or the clergymen about theology, or the mer- 
chant about business, or the farmer about agriculture, or the 
painter about art ; but we must know more than they all about 
wht/j what, and how to teach. 

Let no one desire a reputation for great scholarship unless he 
has great scholarship. Away with all shamming and deception. 
I have seen, and you have seen, a teacher who knows nothing of 
the classics, sitting with a wise look, at an examination of a class 
in Greek. He gravely takes the book proffered him, scarcely 
knowing whether he has it right end up or not, and with " nods 
and becks and wreathed smiles " gives the spectator to under- 
stand that he is as familiar with Ionic, Doric, or whatsoever 
ancient dialect, as he is with McGuffeyl Speller or Eay's Part 
First. 

"Do you understand German and French, Mr. Blowy?" 

" Oh yes, I studied the modern languages years ago. Schiller 
and Goethe are — are — Schille and Geoth are — quite sublime." 

The fact is, Mr. Blowy would be struck dumb if the simplest 
German or French sentence should be addressed to him, 

I will venture that school examiners could many a tale unfold, 
whose lightest breath would harrow up the soul, and be destruct- 
ive to the reputation of Tom, Dick, and Harry, who we have all 
heard (from their own lips, too,) are men of wonderful erudition. 

Poor fellows I how polite and humble they become in the august 
presence of these certificatcrawarders : " I declare, gentlemen, I 
am a little rusty on that subject, just now — ^fact is, I haven't looked 
into it for some years. Used to have it all at my tongue's end ; 
but not being called upon to teach it, you know, I've forgotten. 
A man will forget. I'll post up on that." 

The examiners bow, and,, stony-hearted fellows that they are, 
mark the cringing applicant according to his ignorance. But let 
him only get his certificate safe in his pocket — whee, Eichard 's 
himself again. "What a stupid set those examiners are," he 
sneers ; " how little do they appreciate real merit or profound 
scholarship. Poor fellows ! they attach more importance to an 
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arbitrary fact or two than to the most thorough discipline and 
culture." 

Why should there be^o much pretense and practical falsehood 
about this matter of intellectual acquirements. " If a man thinks 
himself to be something when he is nothing, he deceiveth him- 
self." And if he pretends to be something when he is nothing, he 
as surely deceives himself, and nobody else in the end. Our equals 
and our superiors will soon estimate us truly. Brother Blowgun 
talks well ; but every body knows his "means, culture, and lim- 
its." In half an hour you may discover whether he is fresh from 
Emerson or Herbert Spencer, Carlyle or Euskin, The Nation or 
The Round Table, If men wish to deceive others in respect to 
their accomplishments, much the best method is to observe a pro- 
found silence. Talk betrays a man. We are all pretty sure to 
get credit for all the knowledge and wisdom we honestly possess. 
He whom the world overestimates is of all men most unfortunate. 
Better wait patiently to be asked " to walk up higher," than to 
push on by the power of brazen impudence to situations we can 
not hold. That " beginning with shame to take the lower seats,'' is 
a most appalling contingency. 



NOTES: OETHOEPICAL, OKTHOGEAPHICAL, ETYMO- 
LOGICAL, AND SYNTACTICAL.— No. 6. 

BY W. n. HENKLE, SALEM, OHIO. 

24. Antiquarian, This word should not be used for antiquary. 
Antiquarian is properly an adjective. The antiquary engages in 
antiquarian researches. This distinction I know is not observed 
by some good writers. Milton says : 

" I shall distinguish such as I esteem to be hinderers of reformation into three 
sorts : antiquarians, for so I had rather call them than antiquaries (whose 
labors are useful and laudable); second, libertines; third, politicians." 

Scott says : 

" The long detail of where we'd been, 
And what we'd heard, and what we'd seen, 
And what the poet's. tuneful skill, 
And what the painter's graphic art, 
Or antiquarian^ s searches keen. 
Of calm amusement could impart" 

Although such a use of antiquarian is sanctioned by Waburton 
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and many other recent reputable writers, yet 1 can not but think 
that it would be better to adhere to the distinction above given, 
since there is no need of having two words for the same thing. 
Worcester says: ^^ Antiquary and antiquarian are now both in 
good use as substantives." Todd says that such a use of anti- 
quarian is "improper." Sir Charles Lyell, in his late work on 
the " Antiquity of Man," carefully observes the distinction above 
recommended. 

25. Eeliahle. I have been glad to see that the North American 

Review for October, in a notice of Alford's Plea for the Queen's 

English, takes the same view of reliable as that presented in my 

first article. It says ; 

" Of course the Dean puts his veto upon reliable ; men of his stamp always 
do. He alleges the staple arguments of his class, that rely-upon-able would be 
the only legitimate form of such a derivation from rely. They ought fairly to 
put the case somewhat thus : ' It is unaccount-Jhr-able^ not to say laugh-atrdble^ 
that men will try to force upon the language a word so take^bjection-to-able, so 
little avail-of-abhy and so ^r from indispense-ioiih-able as reliable ; ' then we 
should see more clearly how much the plea is worth." 

26. Such an one. The use of an before one is improper. It is 
true that some respectable writers use it, but there is now no 
good reason for it. It was proper when one was pronounced own 
as it still is in alone, atone, and only, Alford says : 

" They [the translators of the Bible] uniformly used * such a one, the ex- 
pression occurring about thirteen times. In the New Testament, the printers 
nave altered it throughout to ' such an one ; ' in the Old Testament, they have 
as uniformly left it as it was. It seems to me, that we may now, in writing, 
use either. In common talk, I should always naturally say * such a one, not 
^such an one^^ which would sound formal and stilted." 

The North American Review says : 

" Dean Alford fails to see and to point out that, in the antiquated phrase 
such an one, we have a legacy from the time when one had not yet acquired its 
anomalous pronunciation wun, but was sounded one (as it still is in its com- 
pounds only, alone, atone, etc.) As we now utter the word, such an one is not 
less absurd and worthy of summary rejection from usage than would be such 
an wonder'' 

27. David. This word designating the distinguished French 
painter, should be pronounced Dah-veed', Teachers should ob- 
serve this when their reading classes come to the extract from 
Phillips on Napoleon, beginning " He is fallen." 

28. WhewelL The name of this distinguished Englishman, 
recently deceased, is often pronounced W he-well, instead of hew- 
eU, as it should be. 

29. Latham. Both "Webster and Worcester pronounce the 
name of this eminent English philologist, La-tham, th being 

2 
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sounded as in thin. We have, however, the anthorttj of the phi- 
lologist, Alexander J. Ellis, of England, for saying that the th 
should be sounded as in this, 

30. Fresnel: This word, the name of the celebrated French 
savant, should be pronounced Fray-neVj and not Fresf-nel, as we 
often hear it. 

31. Froude. The name of the author of the History of Eng- 
land now publishing, is pronounced Frood by Webster and Frowd 
by Worcester. Which is right ? 

32. Bausseau. This Frenchman's name is often incorrectly 
pronounced Boss-so', instead of Ru-s^, 

33. Oil Bias. Wheeler gives zheel Mass (a as in art) as the 
pronunciation of the hero of Le Sage's famous novel of the same 
name. It should be remembered that zh is used to represent the 
sound that z has in azure or s in leisure. 

34. Le Sage. This should be pronounced Luh Sazh, u as in urn 
and a as in art. 

35. Campbell. The poet Campbell complained that some persons 
broke the back of his name by not sounding the h. Hence we 
should pronounce his name Cam-hell. Most American families of 
this name pronounce their name Cam-el. 

36. Covpper. Lowell, in \i\&jeu d' esprit, "A Fable for Critics," 
has the following lines in his analysis of Bryant : 

" If you choose to compare him, I think there are two persons fit for a par- 
allel — Thompson and Cowper.* 

The asterisk refers to the following lines given as a foot note : 

" * To demonstrate (juicWy and easily how per- 
versely absurd 'tis to sound this name Vowptr, 
As people in general call him named super, 
I just add that he rhymes it himself with horse-trooper." 

Alford says : 

" How are we to call the Christian poet who spells his name 0-o-it-p-e^f He 
himself has decided this for us. He makes his name rhyme with trooper. We 
must therefore call him Cooper, not Cov>-f>er,; seeing that a man's own usage 
is undeniably the rule for the pronunciation of his own name. I have had a 
letter from a correspondent, tirging that this rhyme may have been only a poet- 
ical pronunciation of the name, not the usual one ; as Coleridge in one place 
makes his name rhyme to * polar ridge.* But I have received an interesting 
testimony from Dr. Goddard Rogers, confirming the settlement of the pronun- 
ciation as given above. * Cowper,' he says, ^ not only decided the matter by 
^' making his name rhyme to trooper; " but in conversation always begged his 
friends to call him Cooper. I have ibis from a very old gentleman whom I at* 
tended in his last illness. He was Thomas Palmer Bull, son of Cowper's 
friend. " smoke-inhaling Bull/' and had himself heard the poet make the re- 
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WOMEN AS TEACHEES. 



One of the most significant and peculiar characteristics of the 
pnblic schools of this conntiy, is the very common employment 
of women to be not only teachers of girls, but teachers of boys 
and girls in the same classes, and sometimes of boys alone. Thus, 
in Massachusetts last year only about one-seventh of the teachers 
of the State were men, six-sevenths women, and the yearly re- 
turns showed a decrease of 138 in the number of male teachers, 
and a still greater increase in the number of female teachers. In 
Connecticut, the proportion of male teachers is greater than in 
Massachusetts in winter and less in summer. Nearly 2,000 women 
teach in summer, and only a few more than 100 men. The facts 
are similar in other parts of the country. Foreigners find it very 
hard to understand how this can be a satisfactory arrangement. 
We well remember meeting once a veteran and distinguished 
teacher in Germany — Dr. Vogel, of Leipsic — who began a school 
conversation with emphatic expressions of surprise that the em- 
ployment of women could prove acceptable to the managers of 
American schools, and especially in the instruction of boys. 
Whatever objections may be made, it is certainly at the present 
time a necessity to employ women, and the necessity is not with- 
out many great advantages. If Massachusetts should discharge 
her brigade of 6,000 female teachers, she could only supply their 
places with great diflSculty, increased cost, and with an inferior 
class of men. Two note-worthy changes, in respect to the em- 
ployment of women, are in progress. The first is their selection 
in positions which require at once high scholarship and superior 
administrative capacity. It is not uncommon to find ladies re- 
garded as fit to be principals of large and important city schools. 
♦ * * * A more remarkable instance is the appointment of 
Miss Johnson to be principal of the admirable normal school for 
girls in Framingham, Mass. Gov. Bullock, in a public address, 
referred to this election " as the first ofScial and conspicuous an- 
nouncement of a policy which appears to be founded on philo- 
soj)hical reasoning and on the results of a large experience." 
This example of Massachusetts is likely to be followed by the 
other States just as &6t as women show themselves to possess the 
requisite qualifications. Curiously enough, this will be not so 
much because women are theoretically the best teachers, in the 
minds of our school committees, but because equally competent 
men can not be secured at the salaries which are commonly paid. 
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This leads us to speak of the second change. Women are paid 
much better wages than formerly ; $1,000 per annum is not an 
uncommon salary for a first-class female teacher. The highest 
salary which we know of paid to a lady teacher is $1,600. In a 
list of graduates of the Oswego normal school we find the nam^B 
of four paid $1,000 each, and eleven others paid $700 or more. 
Such pay is likely to act as a strong stimulant to young ladies to 
fit themselves for the highest positions. It furnishes a great con- 
trast to the old-fashioned traditional pay of a country " schoal 
ma'am " — $2 a week and " board round." Perhaps it may be the 
harbinger of that state of society which has begun in Kansas, 
where the men are so few because of their sacrifice in war, or so 
busy in the occupations of a new country, that women are made 
school visitors and district committees. Who can tell where all 
this tends? — The Nation. 



THBOEY AND PBACTICB. 



These five questions were recently submitted, in one of the 
counties of the State, to a class of applicants for a teachers' cer- 
tificate : 

1. On what basis do you form your plan of moral discipline? 

2. What authors have you read on the theory and practice of 
teaching? 

3. Do you consider it any part of a teacher's duty to keep 
himself informed of the advancement in the art of teaching, the 
improvement of methods, the extension of the programme of in- 
struction in the schools, the efforts made by the great body of 
teachers in convention and otherwise for the elevation of the 
profession in dignity and profit, and of whatever may serve to 
sustain the teacher's energies, to excite his mental activity, and 
kindle his enthusiasm ? 

4. For what educational periodicals do you subscribe in order 
to attain these ends ? 

5. Did you attend the last teacher's institute held in this 
county ? 

A summary of the answers given to these questions would 
make an interesting item. 



^icbaioil ^UUm' §tpJAttmttiA* 



The articles included in ikit Department have special interest to school ojfficers. Those 
not otherunse credited, are prepared by the editor. Brief communications from school 
officers and others interested in this feature of the Montblt, are solicited. 



Sub-district Clerks who take lihe Monthly, can greatly increase its nseful- 
ness by placing the successive numbers in the hands of the teachers of their 
schools. It is believed that no earnest teacher can read the instructive articles 
which appear in the Monthly, and not teach a better school. It is, at least, 
our aim to make its pages bear directly and practically upon the duties of both 
school officers and teachers ; and special pains is taken to adapt its suggestions ' 
and instructions to the country school The numbers when read should be pre- 
served for future reference and use. 



VISITING SCHOOLS. 



The school law makes it the duty of local directors " to visit the school or 
schools of the sub-district at least twice during each term^ by one or more of 
th^ number, with such other person or persons competent to examine pupils 
in their studies, as they may choose to invite." — Sec. VI. They are pledged to 
the discharge of this duty by their official oatL Twice each term one or more 
of the three directors are summoned to appear at the school-room, to observe 
the progress of the pupils, to inspect the work of instruction, and to counsel 
and encourage the teacher. How many of our local directors heed this sum- 
mons ? We fear comparatively few. An annual summary of the official visits 
made by aU the directors in the State, would reveal the fact that official oaths 
&il to reach the consciences of most men. It is believed that not one schooLin 
five, take the State through, is visited by " one,*^ to say nothing of " more," of 
its directors. On the contrary, most of the teachers of our country schools are 
thoroughly " let alone." If incompetent or negligent, they are left to run their 
course of mischief, with no remedy for the money squandered, opportunities 
wasted, and hopes blasted ; if competent and faithful, they have the approval of 
their own conscience, and the assurance that the good they may do, will not be 
"interred with their bones." The result of this neglect of o&cial duty is too 
o!)en seen in uncomfortable and badly ventilated school-rooms ; in doors, walls 
and furniture shameless with obscenity ; in indecent out-houses and fenceless 
play-grounds ; and in broken windows and unsheltered fuel. . 

What our country schools sadly need is official oversight Instead of being 
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left to struggle on alone, the teacher should have the aid and sjmpathj of the 
directors. Disorder would thus often he changed to order, complaints to ap- 
proval, and neglect to &ithfulnesB. School directors, tet it. 



OUTUNE MAPa 



The hoard of education of a township in Morrow countj, Ohio, has passed a 
resolution instructing the local directors to give preference in employing teach* 
ers, other things heing equal, to applicants qualified and disposed to make profit- 
able use of outline maps in teaching geography. We make this action the 
basis of a few comments and suggestions. 

Many of the townships of the State have been suppUed by their respective 
boards, with outline maps, the same being distributed in sets to the several snb- 
districts. All who are familiar with the wants of our schools will agree that 
this is a wise expenditure, since such maps are necessary to the successful 
teaching of geography ; and yet we are compelled to helieve that in many dis- 
tricts the maps thus provided, are of little practical benefit, owl^g to the neglect 
of teachers to make use of them. They are not unfrequently left unopened or 
unrolled, from term to term, and in too many instances they are actually de^ 
stroyed by misuse. Not long since, we visited a school where the outline maps 
were used for window curtains 1 

This misuse or non-use of outline maps is doubtless due, in many instances, 
to the ignorance of teachers. They are accustomed to nothing but rote recita- 
tions, and if the walls of their school-rooms were covered with maps and charts, 
they would not know how to use them. We submit whether more attention 
should not be given to this subject in our teachers' institutes. Teachers should 
be shown practically how to use wall maps, and the duty of preserving them 
with care, should be strongly urged. It is too bad to have the only apparatus 
furnished our sub-district schools, destroyed by neglect and misuse. 

But we began this article with the intention of alluding more specially to the 
duties of school officers in this matter. It is clearly not enough that outline 
maps be provided for the schools ; they must be taken care of, and this duty 
rests upon the local directors who are entrusted by law with the immediate care 
and oversight of the school property in their respective sub-districts. We wish 
also to suggest that boards of education should exercise more care in the selec- 
tion of maps. The maps purchased should be adapted to the schools, both in 
size and character. Our attention has been called to the fact that maps com- 
paratively worthless for school purposes, are being worked into the schools by 
agents who induce a majority of the members of boards to sign, individually, 
and without consultation with each other, an agreement to vote to perfect the 
necessary contract at their first meeting. This practice is as unwise as it is iUe* 
gaL A matter so important as the purchase of outline maps for the schools of 
an entire township, should receive full and careful consideration at a meeting 
of the board, and, then, when the maps are purchased, provision should be 
made for their proper care and use. 



(Bmuthl §tputimtd. 



OUE NEW DRESS. 



The law of modesty wliich compels persons to keep silent respecting tbeir 
own comeliness, docs not apply to magazines and papers. Here, the laws and 
interests of business are supreme. Moreover, the good looks of a periodical 
may be regarded as a compliment to the good taste of the reader. Its beauty 
is as unselfish as that of the rose. It lives for others, and delights most when it 
pleases its friends and is making new ones. Instead, therefore, of hiding its 
attractions " under a bushel," it sets them ** on a candlestick," that they may be 
seen and appreciated. In other words, the beauty of a book or periodical is a 
matter of common interest between publisher and reader, and, as such, may be 
talked over with frankness and freedom. 

The MoHTHLY avails itself of this much, and, we may add, over observed law 
to congratulate its many friends on its improved appearance; and were the 
feet not already discovered by them, it would summon up the courage to hint 
gently that its new dress is attractive and beautiful,— this it would do, not for 
self-laudation, but to please its tasty readers. It submits the observation that 
its clear and handsome typography well becomes the excellent thoughts of its 
contributors. Though the largest type is one size smaller than that heretofore 
used, its open face renders it equally plain and legible. It will, we think, sat- 
isfy the weakest eyes. The fact that the cover carries on its face the evidence 
oi the good things within, will doubtless prove an acceptable feature ; and all 
will be pleased to notice that the paper is heavier than that used since the great 
increase in its cost, and that it is of the first quality. 

But the Monthly turns from its mechanical appearance, and points to the 
inractical character of this month's contents as an earnest of the complete suc- 
cess of the new arrangement announced in December. Its list of contribu- ^ 
tors, which is receiving valuable accessions, includes the names of writers who 
are eminent in scholarship, (Hractical experience in education, and literary cul- 
ture. Several of these are engaged to contribute regularly during the year; 
others are to write nearly every month ; and able articles on practical themes 
firom occasional writers, will make up the necessary variety. 

These improvements in the appearance and character of the Monthly are a 
sufBcient guarantee that no reasonable pains or expense will be spared to make 
it worthy of the liberal patronage and support of teachers and all other friends 
of education. And just here the publisher comes in to remind us that these 
improvements, made and provided lor, will largely increase the cost of publica- 
tion, and that an increase in circulation is relied upon to meet the same. Surely 
this seems a reasonable reliance. About three-thousand subscribers carried (he 
MoiTTHLY successfully through each of the past three years. Meanwhile teach- 
ers' wages have been increaaed| and a new impulse imparted to the profession. 
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Thousands of teachers are earnestly inquiring for better methods and truer 
guiding principles. Egotists, drones, and fossils, are alone satisfied with their 
attainments and succegs. One of the practical results of this professional revi- 
val should be a large increase in the circulation of educational works, and the 
improved character of the Monthly ought to make it a liberal sharer in this 
widening opportunity for usefulness. 

Dear reader, what are you willing to do toward adding a thousand new names 
to its subscription list?- Shall we increase its size to forty pages, and the 
monthly edition Uifour thousand copies f 



THE CLEVELAND SCHOOLS. 



The first school buildings erected in Cleveland, after the adoption of the 
graded system, were designed to accommodate but three schools or depart* 
ments. In the lower story were two rooms, one occuj»ed by a primary school 
and the other by an intermediate, each school having but one teacher. The 
upper story was occupied by the grammar school with two teachers, the assist- 
ant hearing her classes in a small recitation-room. This arrangement threw 
more than twice too many pupils into the primary room ; and as these pupils 
were taken through the primary text-book on geography, and were well started 
in Colburn, before being transferred to the next departiftent, the teacher was 
burdened with a multiplicity of classes. In some instances there were in read- 
ing alone, from eight to ten different classes. 

The school-buildings next erected were three stories high, and were designed 
to accommodate five schools each. But instead of dividing the pupils below 
the grammar department into four grades and assigning a grade to each room, 
the sexes were separated, thus creating two primary and two intermediate de- 
partments. This arrangement. reduced somewhat the number of pupils in each 
room, but did not reduce the number of classes. There was little concert re- . 
citing in the schools, and the teachers seemed to prefer small classes. Indeed, 
individual instruction has always characterized the Cleveland schools — a fact 
which had its origin in part, at least, in the imperfect classification above 
alluded to. The pupils in each department below the grammar schools were 
divided into comparatively small classes, and each pupil recited in turn or as 
he was called upon by the teacher, rarely simultaneously with the other mem- 
bers of his class. Concert reciting was resorted to sparingly, to arouse the 
attention, to impress an important fact, or to impart needed confidence. 

The importance of increasing the number of grades by dividing the primary, 
soon led to the erection of buildings containing seven school-rooms each, not 
counting the room used for recitation purposes. In the districts already sup- 
plied with the smaller buildings, two additional rooms were provided, Tliis 
arrangement admitted of three grades below the grammar department, and two 
schools (a boys' and a girls') in each grade. These were called primary, sec- 
ondary, and intermediate. 

This plan of grading the schools became nearly general in the city, and was 
adhered to until the year 1865, when a new building was erected on BrowneU 
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street, with fifteen school-rooms, and requiring seventeen teachers. The pupils 
below the grammar department in this building, are divided into six distinct 
grades of two schools each, one for boys and one for girls. Another building 
of similar size and plan is under contract, and will soon be completed. 

This gradual change in the size of school buildings and in the grading of the 
schools, is instructive. It suggests the inquiry, How many pupils does a per- 
perfect system of classification require to be brought together ? Mr. Philbrick, 
Sup't of the Boston schools, devotes considerable attention to this subject in 
his last semi-annual report The conclusion he reaches is, that the best possi- 
ble classification of a graded school, not including the high and primary grades, 
requires five hundred pupils. When the sexes are separated in the lower 
grades, the number required exceeds five hundred. Has Cleveland finally 
reached the true basis ? This subject has hitherto received too little attention. 
Many thousands of dollars are annually invested in school buildings which 
subsequent experience shows to be ill adapted to an improved grading and clas- 
sification of the schools accommodated. 

Another feature in the management of these schools, is worthy of notice. It 
has been the policy of the school authorities, for many years, to employ the 
best teachers the salaries paid would command, without respect to their place 
of residence. The opposition to "foreign " teachers, which is chronic in many 
localities, has never seriously manifested itself in Cleveland. The result is the 
board has been free to seek for experience and competency, and has been able 
to demand of applicants comparatively high qualifications. Few cities in the 
West have proportionally so many thoroughly educated and accomplished 
female teachers. In the primary and secondary departments are found a con- 
siderable number of ladies whose scholarship is adequate for positions as teach- 
ers in high schools. This fact has contributed not a little to the marked 
efficiency of the schools. ^ 

The same policy has been substantially carried out in the employment of 
principals. A majority of the principals appointed in the past fifteen ]^ear», 
have been men of liberal education and successful experience. At one time 
most of the principals selected were recent graduates of eastern colleges^ who, 
as a general rule, accepted their positions to obtain means to enter some other 
profession. They had had little experience in the management of graded 
schools, and on account of the temporary character of their engagement, man- 
ifested little interest in the elevation of the profession either in the city or in 
the State. This error was, however, soon corrected by the employment of men 
of riper experience and of worthier professional spirit and purposes. Practical 
experience in teaching and managing schools and probable continuance in the 
profession were again required with evident gain to the schools. For several 
years past eminent teachers in other schools have been sought out and employed 
to fill the vacant principalships. They have come, bringing with them the best 
methods of teaching and the ripest experience to be found in their late locali- 
ties, thus aiding in the better management of the schools and in keeping the 
instruction out of ruinous ruts. 

In another article we propose to trace the progress made in these schools in 
fifteen years with respect to supervision and instruction. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 



/ 

*' Corporal pnmshment" liftB at last taken rank among national questions. 
General Sickles recently issued an order prohibiting flogging as a punishment 
for criminal offenses in his military department Whereupon a committee com- 
posed of such North Carolina dignitaries as Governor Worth, Chief-Justice 
Ruffin, Ex-Governor Swain, and Nathaniel Boyden, wait upon the President 
praying that the unconstitutional order may be rescinded, and the sovereign 
State of North Carolina protected in the right to flog men and women — a right 
she has long and vigorously exercised as thousands of scarred backs testify. 
As a reason why the order should be revoked, the President is informed, in a 
communication addressed to his Attorney-General, that, under the laws of 
North Carolina, white men and white women are flogged as well as persons of 
color ! By hanging for major offenses and flogging for minor ones, the State 
has no need of a penitentiary I 

The President has the question under grave consideration, and as he is pei^ 
sonally familiar with the practices and wants of the South, the flogging system 
will doubtless triumph. Meanwhile, Congress is turning its attention to the 
matter, with a view of protecting the freedmen from brutal treatment, and it is 
not improbable that General Sickles' order may become a national law, and be 
made applicable to all the unrepresented States. The merits of the system of 
flogging men and women for criminal offenses are at least to have a congress- 
ional airing. We trust the discussion may also reach the matter of prison dis^ 
cipline, North and SoutL It is only a few years since flogging was allowed, 
and frequently resorted to, in the Ohio State Prison. Does the barbarous prac- 
tice still exist in any northern prison, either under the sanction or silence of 
law? 

Army discipline ought also to receive attention. The inhuman treatment to 
which the American soldier is sometimes subjected, is a national disgrace. 

But we took up our pen to refer to corporal punishment in schools — a sub- 
ject which seems to be passing through one of its recurring periods of public 
discussion. Even political papers, which usually eschew all school questions, 
are making some bold ventures in this direction. 

What we wish to suggest is, that those who oppose all resort to corporal pun- 
ishment, ought to show how such punishment may be dispensed with, and good 
discipline be still maintained in our schools. There are thousands of conscien- 
tious teachers — and, we might add, parents — ^who would be glad to abandon 
entirely the use of the rod if they only knew how to do it. They must main- 
tain proper discipline ; must secure compliance with their rightful commands. 
To permit the children committed to their care, to become disobedient, lawless, 
insubordinate, reckless, is criminally to fail in duty. Here is the grave respon- 
sibility that rests upon teachers and parents — ^the stern fact that confronts them. 

Nor will it suffice to say that there are teachers so richly endowed for their 
work, that they can govern their pupils without ever resorting to corporal pun- 
ishment Agassiz may do this, and no one questions his assiertion that he has 
done it Many others may possess the same power. But the practical diffi* 
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cvltj is, sQch teachers are too rare. DoubUesS) as Horace Mann once said, an 
angel coming down from Heayen, would find little difficulty in managing chil- 
dren without rescMrting to any punishment whatever. But the fact is, the angels 
do not come down to engage in this business, and until their services can be 
secured, there must be punishment of some kind and to some extent in most 
schools and families. The necessity of punishment is Afaei which no amount 
of discussion can remove. The practical question to be considered is, " What 
kinds of punishment are proper and feasible ? " A {Hractical answer to this 
question would be welcomed by many thousands of teachers and parents. The 
following note, recently received from a young teacher, contains an urgent re- 
quest for such assistance : 

Mb. Editob: — Having read an article in the November namber of your Mohthlt 
from " Y. T./' in which he proposes a topic for discassion, I, as oru of 'Hhe younger 
elass of teachers in our State,'' would send an argent request that the topic named 
be freely discussed by some of your able oorrespondents. The qaestion is this : 
What other forms of punishment than corporal are proper in the administration of 
school government? Grant us some advice in this direction. We need it and 
need it immediatelgf as every month is forming our character as teachers. Let us 
hear sow* from you. Adolsscbntuli.. 

This appeal calls for something more than a simple enumeration of proper 
lands of school punishment What is needed is a practical exposition of a 
system of punishment feasible in schools, with the principles which should 
govern its administration, — a system that shall recognize the temporary and 
limited control of the teacher over his pupils, and also his want of clear legal 
authority to expel permanently the insubordinate and incorrigible. School pun- 
ishment has limitations and conditions which do not belong to that of the fam- 
ily or the state. The teacher's control is not continuous ; his pupils pass daily 
beyond his jurisdiction. A due consideration of these facts may show that 
while the rod is never necessary in administering civil government, there may 
be occasions in the school when no other form of effective punishment is prac- 
ticable. Indeed, rebellion against rightful civil authority seems to have but one 
remedy — ^the bayonet Besides, the infliction of proper bodily chastisement 
upon a child by a teacher or parent is a matter very different from the flogging 
of men and women by civil officers. 

But we do not propose to enter upon a discussion of this subject at this time. 
The appeal of *' Adolescentula" is addressed to our "able correspondents," 
and we hope she may soon hear from them. We merely venture the opinion 
that efficient school discipline may ordinarily be maintained by punishments 
which are but the natural consequences of wrong doing — ^the self-administering 
checks and correctives which may be made to stand sentinel at the gateway of 
misconduct 



STORY AND COMMENT. 



Years ago my class-room was so situated that I could not avoid hearing much 
of , the recitations in an adjoining apartment The teacher's habit was to 
pitch her voice in a high key, as we are wont to do in addressing foreigners 
and deaf persons^ so as to make her auditors clearly understand her questions; 
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and her pupilg as uniformly replied in a low monotonons tone, bnt perfectly 
distinct. The marked contrast daily exhibited could not fail to be ludicrous, 
and somehow her manner of speech came to be associated in my mind with the 
story of an old Scotch lady, which rups thus : 

A lad in reading the Scriptures to his grandmother, a Covenanter abiding 
steadfast by the solemn league, attempted to improve his elocution by imitating 
the lengthened accents of the minister. Whereat his grandame, wroth at his 
intrenchment on reserved rights, gave him a heavy buffet over the ear, and 
sharply queried whether it was fitting for the likes of hii;n to be putting on the 
holy whine ? 

So now in visiting schools, I have often occasion to call up the old associa- 
tion when I hear a teacher endeavoring to articulate distinctly by splitting her 
throat in shrieking out her questions, and can not avoid saying to myself, 
"There goes the 'holy whine' again." Habit is second nature, and I doubt 
not that many are not aware how forced and unnatural is their manner of 
speaking when conducting a recitation ; nor how much easier for themselves 
and more agreeable to their pupils would it be if they would only use the so- 
called conversational tone of voice. 

We hope that the conventional school ma'am is passing away, and that with 
her will pass that stilted, strained, and strident screech that corresponds to the 
once familiar "holy whine" of a race of preachers, also departing. 



MISCELLANY. 

The changing of type has caused a week's delay in the issuing of this number. 

The premium of Webster's New Dictionary offered for tbe largest list of subscrib- 
ers raised in the months of November and December, 1866, is awarded to Samuel 
Bartley, Waverly, Pike county, Ohio, who has sent us forty-four subscribers. The 
second premium, Brown's Grammar of English Grammars, is awarded to I. P. Hole, 
Akron, Ohio, for thirty-four subscribers. 

We offer the same premiums for the largest and second largest number of subscrib- 
ers -raised in the months of January and February. 

A Year's Wore. — The year just closed has been to us one of arduous labor. The 
closing duties of oar official term crowded us until the middle of February, and de- 
manded much of our time one month longer. Institute engagements followed im- 
mediately, filling up about one-half of the succeeding weeks with exhausting labor, 
the extent of which may be judged from the statement, that it involved (including a 
few lectures before associations and meetings) the delivery of about three hundred 
lectures and the traveling of over five thousand miles. The editing and publishing 
of the Monthly, a heavy correspondence, and various other duties, public and priv- 
ate, demanded more than the remainder of our working hours. Indeed, pressing 
duties have waited at the portal of each hour, often enough to fill it three-fold. We 
refer to this subject to explain the little delay which occurred in the issuing of ser- 
eral numbers of the Monthly. 
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CiKCiNNATi NoBHAL INSTITUTE. — This institute was or[^ulsed at the opening of 
the Publio schools in August, 1865, and sessions were held on twelve consecutiTe 
Saturdays. The teachers were not required to attend, and only a few, o^mparatiyely, 
ayailed themselves of its benefits. The institute was re-organized at the beginning 
of the present school year, and the teachers were required to attend under penalty of 
loss of salary for the day, in case of absence. This provision was made by the Board 
before the teachers were appointed for the year and in view of the large increase in 
the salaries paid. . 

The first meeting of the institute for 1866 was held on Saturday, September 8th. 
The entire corps of teachers was divided into four sections. The first section was 
oomposed of teachers of the intermediate schools, and of grades A and B of the dis- 
trict schools ; the second was composed of teachers of grades C and B ; the third, of 
teachers of grades E and F ; the fourth, of the teachers of German, who were in- 
structed in the German language, by the first German assistants. 

In the first three sections, there were three different exercises each morning, of 
fifty minutes each. Classes of children were introduced, for the sake of illustration^ 
in each of the sections, whenever found necessary. 

The instructors who were appointed by the School Board, were Messrs. Stunts, 
^hmitt, Hotze, Crosby, Strunk, Reynolds, Fillmore, Camahan, BeBeck, Morgan, 
Basohig, Wheeler, WooUard, Sands, and Kidd — ^all of whom served without extra 
tompensation except Prof. Kidd who gave instruction in elocution and vocal culture. 

The exercises were under the efficient direction of Sup't Harding, whose zeal and 
ability is a guarantee of success in whatever he undertakes. The large majority 
of the teachers were interested in the exercises and greatly profited thereby. 

The closing session, which we had the pleasure of attending, was held in the Coun- 
dl Chamber on Saturday, Becember 15. The exercises consisted of brief addresses 
by the several Principals, and also by Col. Fisher, President of the School Board, A. 
J. Rickoff, White, and Sup't Harding. There was some difference of opinion 
among the Principals respecting the success of the institute, yet the assurance was 
given that it is no longer to be regarded as an experiment, but as a part of the 
sohool system. Its continuance can but result in great good. 

An American Schoolmaster Abroad. — A Bostonian has suggested the idea of 
sending an American schoolmaster, with his school, to the Paris exhibition. The 
New York Independent opposes the project, on the ground that we should export the 
defects instead of the merits of our school system. It affirms that in methods of in- 
struction we are still behind the most advanced nations of Europe, that ** our teach- 
ing is far more a matter of rote, and less a matter of intelligence." One merit of the 
American system could be seen even after transportation, viz : the relation of the 
sexes in education. On this point the Independent admits America can instruct Eu- 
rope. 

Maine. — G. M. Gage, Principal of the State Normal School at Farmington, announ- 
ces his intention to start a new educational journal, to be called ** The Maine Nor- 
mal." We second the suggestion of the Massachusetts Teacher that this title be im- 
proved by inserting a noun after the adjective " Normal." But we shall welcome 
the new journal whatever may be its title. 

Michigan. — Prof. B. P. Mayhew has been elected Principal of the State Normal 
Sehool at Ypsilanti. The Teather, edited by Wm. H. Payne, Ypsilanti, entered upon 
its second volume in November. It is full of good things, and is beautifully printed. 
The State Teachers' Association met at ElalamaKOO on the 26th, 27th and 28th days 
of Becember, 1866. 
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Ihdiaita. — A general edneatioiial reriTsl it In progrets ia the Hootler State. The 
eouBty institutes are well attended ; the Seko^i Jcmrmal is prosperovs ; and the State 
Kormal School is soon to have a " loeal hahitation." We eongratnlate friend Hose 
en the bright prospects of his second official term as State Svperintendent of Public In- 
strnction. He richly deserres th^ opportunity to carry forward the good work he hatf 
so nobly begun. The State Teachers' Association met at Lafayette on December 
26th, 27th, and 28th, 18M. 

Illihois. — Hon. Kewton Bateman has been re-elected State Snperfaitendent of 
Public Instruction for a term of four years. He has serred two terms of two years 
each with eminent success, and is ** master of the situation." Richard Edwarde^ 
President of the State Kormal UniTcrsity, has resigned the editorial charge of tha 
Teacher. It is to be edited during the year 1867 by Wm. M. Baker, of Springfield, 
S. H. White, Chicago, and Prof. J. V. N. Standish, Qalesburg. The Stote Teachers' 
Association met at JaeksonTille December 26th, 26th and 27th, 1866. 

CoHNBCTicuT. — Hou. David N. Camp, former Superintendent of Public Instruction^ 
has returned from Europe with his health much improTod. He has been elected 
Principal of the preparatory and normal departments of St. John's College, Annapo* 
lis, Md. The JwurwU closes the year, its twenty -first, without any annonnceBMat ai 
to the future. We hope it may continue the good fight. 

Peknbtlyania. — Prof. J. P. Wickersham, Principal of the Millersyille Kormal 
School, has been appointed by the Governor State Superintendent of Common 
Schools. He entered upon the duties of the office on the first day of KoTcmber. His 
first official act was the submission of several important questions to the considera- 
tion of the convention of County Superintendents, held on the 4th day of December. 
Prof. W. will make a capital officer, >ut, for some reason, the School Journal is not 
pleased with his appointment. 

Amhbbst College. — This college now possesses the largest meteorite in any cabinet 
in America. It weighs 536 pounds and was recently found on one of the Rocky 
Mountains. It was secured for the college by T. Alden Smith, Esq., and sh^>ped at 
St. Joseph, Mo. The Walker mathematical building is located by the trustees, and 
will cost about $100,000. 

Lookout Mountain College. — By the patriotic munificence of Christopher B. 
Bobert, Esq., of Kew York, a collegiate institution for the education of Southern 
youth of both sexes, has been established on Lookout Mountain, near Chattanooga^ 
Tenn. The historic site is 1,600 feet above the level of the sea. The college has 
opened with fifty students. 

Ohio Female College. — This institution has passed under the exclusive control 
of a self-perpetuating board of trustees, and will henceforth be free from the annoy- 
ance of conflicting individual interests. The liabilities assumed by the board is 
said to be less than one- fifth of the value of the property. 

Kenyon College. — George Peabody has donated $26,600 for the endowment of a 
professorship in this institution. 

Meeting Called. — The committee appointed by the 0. S. T. Association, to eaQ 
the attention of the General Assembly to the subject of county supervision, etc., are 
reqitested to meet in Columbus at the time appointed by Mr. Cowdery for the meeting 
of Superintendents. W. D. Hcvklb, Chairmaii. 
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Dbawinq fboh Objscts. a MbobaI for the Teftchera and Pupils of the Common 
Sehools. By Prof. John OooDuaN, Instruetor in Drawing and Geography in the 
Michigan State Normal Sehool. New York: Ivison, Phinney, Blak«man k Go. 
1806. 

We Agree with the anther of this work in the opinion that drawing should he taught 
from the objects themselves, and not from their representatives. The copying of draw- 
ings has its value, hut it should never take the place of instruction in the art of 
drawing from nature. What is needed by the pupil is to draw the outlines of com* 
moD objects with accuracy and facility. Our experience enables us to speak with some 
confidence on this subject. Years ago, at Cleveland, we saw the experiment of teach- 
ing children to draw from natural objects successfully tried. The pupils in the pub- 
lie schools of the city, of all departments, were taught outline and perspective draw- 
ing by a special teacher of the art — Mr. Jehu Brainerd. This was continued for sev- 
eral years with most gratifying results. Most of the pupils in the high schools could 
sketch common oljeots, buildings, and even landscapes with commendable acctiraey. 
Several of their sketches of the school buildings of the city were engraved to adorn 
the annual reports of the Board bf Education. The value of the skill acquired was 
manifest in nearly all the exercises of the school. 

In 1863, we visited the Michigan State Normal School, and, being highly pleased 
with the results attained in drawihg, we examined Prof. Goodison's methods of in- 
struction with considerable care, and, we may add, with great satisfaction. It is 
enough for us to say that the work before us is almost a literal reproduction of the 
lessons given by the author to the classes of prospective teachers whose skill we wit- 
nessed. The lessons rise gradually from the drawing of objects so simple in form as 
to involve no laws of perspective, to geometrical solids, and, finally, to a complete 
course of perspective drawing. The course of instruction is indicated by model in- 
troductory lessons, and these are illustrated by numerous engravings. We commend 
this book to all teachers who would like to see drawing introduced into our schools 
and properly taught. 

A Fourth Readks, of a Grade between the Third and Fourth Readers of the School 
and Family Series. By Marcius Willboh. New Tork: Harper k Brothers. 

This reader is upon the same plan and has essentially the same merits as the Inter- 
mediate Third Reader by the same author, noticed by us a few months since. The 
selections are choice, varied, and attractive. We are specially pleased with the large 
number of pieces that present in incident, anecdote, and poetic description, the inter- 
esting and useful facts of natural history. We are also pleased to notice that the text 
is free froih all attempts at scientific technicalities and classifications. The only ex- 
ception is found in the last forty-eight pages of the work which are devoted to a brief 
exposition of the subject of American Insects, illustrated with beautiAil outs of 
the natural sise, and true to nature in other respects. The miscellaneous pieces 
are accompanied with brief explanatory and descriptive notes, and the pronunciation 
of the more difficult words. The introduction contains a brief and practical exposi- 
tion of the principles of elocution. 

We see in the successive numben of this new Intermediate Series the practical re- 
sults of the discussion which was called out by the School and Family Series. In 
variety of matter. In beauty of typography and illnstration, and in general adapta- 
tion to Mhoel ate, they poiMSi great exoellenoe. 
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Thk National Fifth Rkadkr : Containing a Complete and Practical Treatise on Elo- 
cution ; Select and Classified Exercises in Reading and Declamation , with Bio- 
graphical Sketches and Copious Notes. Adapted to the Use of' Students in Litera- 
ture. By Richard Grkrnr Parker and J. MADisoif Watson. Rerised Edition. 
New York : A. S. Barnes & Co. 1866. 

This work is intended to serve the two-fold purpose of a school reader for advanced 
classes and a practical compendium of English literature. It contains a large collec- 
tion of pieces carefully selected from the productions of more than a hundred stand- 
ard writers, on both sides of the Atlantic. These selections, many of which are found 
in no similar work, are classified with reference to the nature of their subjects, and are 
accompanied with classical and historical notes and biographical sketches, which fur- 
nish a large amount of useful and available information. The biographical sketches 
are considerably fuller and, we may add, more valuable than those usually found in 
school readers. The work also contains an alphabetical and chronological list of 
authors for the more special use of students of English literature. 

The selections are preceded by two chapters on Elocution. The first treats of 
orthoepy under the three heads of articulation, syllabication and accent ; the second 
of expression including emphasis, alur, inflections, modulations, monotone, persona- 
tion, and pauses. Each of these several topics is presented in a simple, concise, and 
practical manner. The text throughout the work has received many orthoepical 
touches in the form of diacritical marks indicating the correct pronunciation of words. 
In many instances, however, these marks seem to us superfluous. 

The above description will give the reader a general idea of this carefully revised 
work. We have only space to add that our examination of its several features has 
given us a very favorable impression of its merits. The selections, as a whole, are 
marked with a high degree of literary excellence, and are well adapted to eloeution- 
ary and reading purposes. Our first impression was that the book is a little too bulky 
for class use. We now see that this is due to its two-fold design and to the large and 
open type used — a very important item in a school reader. 

Natural History of Animals. Illustrated with Five Hundred Wood Engravings, 
chiefly of North American Animals. By Sanborn Tekney and Abby A. Tenhey. 
New York : Charles Scribner A Co. Cleveland : Ingham A Bragg. 1866. 

A few months since, we had the pleasure of examining and commending Tenney's 
" Manual of Zoology " — an excellent treatise, but too full for our common schools. 
We expressed a desire to see a more elementary work by the same author, and prom- 
ised it a hearty welcome. We now fulfill this promise, end are glad that we made it. 
Here, at last, we have a work on Natural History that can be used successfully in our 
schools. Its account of the animal kingdom is brief and authentic, and the text is 
profusely illustrated with engravings from the works of Audubon, Holbrook, Harris, 
Binney, Agassiz, MuUer, Dana, Ehrenberg, and other eminent naturalists. Indus- 
trious, well-taught classes can easily complete the book in twelve weeks, and we do 
not see how they can fail to be interested in the delightful and important study. The 
work may be used as a key to Tenney's '' Natural History Tablets^" but is complete 
in itself. 

The Primary Union Speaker : Containing Original and Selected Pieces for Decla- 
mation and Recitation in Primary Schools. By Johh D. Philbeick, Superintendent 
of the Public Schools of Boston, and author of the " Amerioan Union Speaker.'^ 
With Illustrations. Boston : Taggard & Thompson. 

This is a very attractive little book, containing a choice collection of pieces suita- 
ble for children, from six to twelve years of age, to read, recite, or speak. The selee- 
tlons have been made with good judgment and^ as the compiler tells as, " with wilUog 
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eare." They are ihort, and, wbat is equally important, are tail of sentiments that 

know the road to the child's heart. We are specially pleased with the poetic pieces. 

They are children's poetry " full of sensible images, rural pictures, and tender and 

heroic sentiments." The child that commits them to memory will be treasuring up 

*' the good, the true, and the beautiful." Thousands of American youth will thank 

Mr. Philbriok for his labor of love in their behalf, and will honor him when called 
*' To speak in public on Uie stage.** 

A PRIXABT Abithmbtio. By G. P. Quackenbos, A.m. Upon the Basis of the Worki 
of Geo. E. Perkins, LL.D. New York : D. Appleton k Co. 1866. 

The eharacteristio feature of this little book is the union of oral and written ezej- 
cises, in which respect it is similar to,.^tf{ter'ft $rst bqok. It also follows the good 
example of several primary arithmetics, lately published, in th^ Use of visible repre- 
sentations — objects, marks, piotureft, etc. — in deve l sf s pg an idea of the value of num- 
bers, and introducing the pupil to th« art of combining them by addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division. The general plan of the book is as folWws : 

The pupil is first taught to count .ejects ; then, to count numbers to one hundred 
abstraotly ; and, lastly, to make the «omi9ponding figures o^4)is slate. The next 
nine lessons are devoted chiefly to the writii^ and reading of sMmbers to one thou- 
sand. The next seventeen lessons furnish exercises in the addition of the digits, two 
and two. The child is first taught to add groupt of objects represented to the eye by 
pictures, and th^n to add the corresponding abstract numbers. An abstract table or a 
slate oxercise closes each lesson. The next eleven lessons furnish exercises in the 
reading, writing and adding of numbers to ten thousand. The numbers are almost 
exduslTcly abstract, and oral and written exercises go hand in hand. Subtraction 
is next taken up in the manner above described — first taking away a part of a group 
of objects ; then subtracting corresponding abstract numbers ; and then turning to 
slate exercises. The same general plan is used in teaching multiplication and divis- 
ion; and thus the beginner is carried through the fundamental rules and simple 
tables. 

Those who know our views on primary arithmetic, need not be told that we ap- 
prove of the general plan of this book. We have long been of the opinion that oral 
(mental) and written (practical) arithmetic ought to be taught /kiWjnimu, or nearly so, 
and that they should be presented in the same books. Mr. Quackenbos has not de- 
veloped this plan just to our mind, in all respects, but he has made a good book — one 
that we can commend to the primary teacher. 

Thb Budiments of Abithmbtic : Embracing Mental and Written Exercises for Be- 
ginners. Prepared for Bay's Mathematical Course. Cincinnati : Sargent, Wilson 
k Hefikle. 1866. 

This book, as its title indicates, is designed to impart to the beginner a practical 
knowledge of the rudiments of arithmetic, embracing the fundamental rules, compound 
Bumben, and fractions, common and decimal. Instead of the multiplicity of methods, 
rales, and explanations, which are found in more extended works, and which greatly 
oonfase the young learner, each subject is presented in the manner believed to be the 
most simple and concise, and in that form alone. The cardinal maxim in primary in- 
struction, *' Processes before rules," is observed in first giving a model solution and 
explanation from which the general rule is deduced. The problems are numerous and 
well graded, and, what we are specially glad to see, are without answers. Mental 
exercises precede and prepare the way for the written — another excellent feature. 
The subject of decimal fractions is followed by a chapter of sixteen pages on the 
Metric Bystem, compiled chiefly from French works, and critically revised by Prof. 

2* 
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Newton, of Tale Oollege, whose umbo is intimfttely aisocUted with the efforts made 
to seoure the adoption of the syitem in this oonntry. 

We take pleasure in commending this work to teachers. Thoagh speoially prepared 
for beginning classes in the graded schools of the larger towns and cities^ It will be 
fonnd equally useful in the common schools of the country. 

Blkmbnts of Internatiokal Law and Laws of War. By H. W. Hallkck, LL.D., 
Maior General, United States Army ; Author of " Elements of Military Art and 
Science/' ''Mining Laws of Spain and Mexico," etc. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip* 
pincott k Co. 18G6. 

This is an abridgement of the author's larger work, which it closely follows in 
plan and general scope. The chapters of the two works and most of the paragraphs, 
are the same, the difference consisting chiefly in the omission of the discussions of the 
principles adopted and many of the illustrations. The work is eharaoteriied by great 
fullness and clearness. Each one of the nine hundred and forty-five paragraphs 
treats of a distinct subject, and is connected logically with what preoedes and followa ; 
and the whole is brought within a compass sufficiently limited for use ai a college 
text-book. The appearance of the work is timely. The rebellion brought home to 
our people, in a fearful manner, the laws and realities of war, and its collapse has 
left numerous questions, both military and political, to be settled. Our relations with 
foreign nations hare also been complicated by recent and late infractions of interna- 
tional law and comity. A familiar acquaintance with the laws of nations, on the 
part of our scholars and statesmen, is greatly needed to save ns from rashness on the 
one hand, and from cowardice on the other. Let us first know what our rights are, 
and then manfully maintain them. This treatise Is a practioal guide to national duty. 

LissoNS OH THB Globb. Illustrated by Perce's Magnetic Globe and Magnetic Objects. 
By Maby Howb Smith, Teacher of Geography in the Oswego Normal and Train- 
ing School. New York : Charles Soribner k Co. 1866. 

This little manual presents a series of valuable exercises made possible and practi- 
cable by the invention of the Magnetic Globe which places before the eye of the pupil 
a miniature world with olijeets held by aUraction to its surface and revolving with it 
The lessons are in three series, and are adapted respectively to primary, intermediate 
and grammar-school pupils. The second series explains, among other things, the 
succession of day and nighty the change of seasons, and other questions connected 
witK the form and motions of the earth. The third series is a limited collection of 
ordinary globe problems, and is selected from Keith's exhaustive '* Treatise on the 
Use of Globes." The book contains many suggestions of great value to teachers, and 
especially to those who are so fortunate as to possess one of Perce's excellent Mag- 
netic Globes. For the sises and prices of these globes the reader is referred to Ing- 
ham & Bragg's advertisement in this number. 

School Histobt of thb Unitbd Statbs. By A. B. Bbsabd. Revised Edition. 
Philadelphia : Cowperthwait & Co. 1866. 

The rebellion failed to break up the Government, but it has nevertheless broken 
most of the stereotype plates of current school histories, causing the publishers to 
bring out new and enlarged editions. In no instance, however, have we noticed so 
great improvement as has been made in the revision of Berard's School History. The 
tragic stoiy of the rebellion adds eighty-six pages (an increase of more than one- 
third) to the former popular treatise, which has been re- written, we judge, and greatly 
improved. We are not sufficiently familiar with the work to compare it with other 
similar treatises now before the public, but an examination of its contents satisfies us 
that it possesses more than ordinary merit. Its mechanical appearance is creditable 
to the well-known good taste and judgment of the publishers. 
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History of the Atlantic Tbleoraph. By Hbvrt M. Field, D.D. New Tork: 
Charles Scribner & Co. For sale by Ingham &: Bragg, Cleveland, 0. 

This volame contains the interesting history of one of the grandest achleyements o^ 
modern times, viz : the laying of tbe Atlantic Cable. Few who read, over theij 
morning coffee, the aeeonnt of yesterday's events in Europe, think how much this 
privilege cost, and under what difficulties and discouragements it was secured. Al^ 
honor to him whose sublime faith, heroic courage, and long-protracted toil were at 
last crowned with almost miraenlons success. In a word, the author of this book has 
a story worth the telling, and he tells it most worthily. 

The Bible Beaber: Being a New Selwtion of Beading Lessons from the Holy 
Scriptures for the Use of Sehools and Families. By William B. Fowlb. New 
York : Published by A. S. Barnes & Co. 

We do n»t understand how such a book as this ever " saw the light." It certainly 
was not called for, and can serve no usefhl purpose. The intimation In the author's 
pieface, that the Soriptores are little read in our schools beeavse teachers can not make 
suitable selections^ is ndieulons. Our advice to teachers is to take the Bible into 
their sehools, and eschew this *' Selection," bowaoever excellent and appropriate the 
extraots maif be which oompose it. 

Spbh<;bbiam Coty-Booxs. Common School Series in Five Numbers. New Standard 
Edition. New York : Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman &_ Co. 

The new edition of this popular series of copy-books contains several improrements, 
which w« are disposed to eredit to the practical skill of M. D. L. Hayes, one of the 
associate authors, who believes it possible to push the Speneerian System of Penman- 
ship so elose up to perflsction that there shall, at least, be no room ahead of it for any 
other system. 

It strikes us that this belief is already well-nigh realiMd. From our stand-point 
it looks as though the system is hard by perfection, if it does not touch it. The copies 
which are progressively graded, are accompanied with oonoise explanations and cau- 
tions (printed in an attractive form above them), and illustrated with simple diagrams 
designed to indicate the analysis of the letters, and to show how the elementary lines 
and letters are to be adjusted to the ruling. The ruling of the first-book regulates 
with mechanical accuracy the height, slant and spacing. But one thing more is need- 
ed, viz : to move the pen for the pupil. Indeed, the ruling of the entire series is ad- 
mirably adapted to the wants of the learner. In short, these copy-books tnU do. 

TttE IjIttle Corporal: Published Monthly by Alfred Ii. Sewell, Chicago, III. 
Terms, $1.00 a year. 

<' T'he Little Corporal** closes the first year of its warfare against wrong with the 
ery of yictory sounding all along its columns. Hear the publisher's bugle rally for 
the new campaign t 

Baring the year 1867 the paper will only grow better and better. Our old contribu- 
tors will all continue to write. The Corporal will carry on his battle flag the names 
of Emily Huntington Miller, Thomas K. Beecher, Lucia Chase Bell, "Uncle Worthy" 
ifit. Worthington Hooker, Professor in Yale College), Emily J. Bugbee, Anne Alder 
(Felicia H. Boss), Edward Eggleston, Julia M. Thayer, Glance Gaylord, Luella Clark, 
Oeo. W. Bungay, Grace Granger, Paul Peregrine, Deane Wallace, Vivia Dare, E. H. B. 
(of the Monosyllable Stories), Julie Sonneaur, Erwin House, and all the other names 
which have appeared during the past volume, besides many new names, which will 
oome to add Me and vigor and beauty to our pages, and make the readers glad. The 
past year has been a great success. Let the coming year be doubly successful. I 
want the list to go over 100,000. 

Hark to the voice of The Little Corporal. He calls again for velunteers. He 
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wants no oowardi, no skulkers ; all snoh may seek some other standard. Bat all 
those who are willing for another year to battle for the right, the good and true — to 
help to purify and glorify, by true living and doing, our ftee and freedom loving 
America— to all such, Attention 1 Fall into line!— right! right 1 right 1 Fobwakd 

We like this rally. It has the ring of snooess in it. And what ohampion of th« 
right deserves success more than this sparkling, trenohant, and instructive juveniU 
paper. Its subscription list which has reached S6,000, ought to be doubled during th« 
present year. Send ten cents to the publisher, and get a sample copy eontaining an 
announcement of premiums for clubs, 

OuB Touno Folks. An Ulustrated Magail^e for Boys and Girls. Boston : Tieknor 
2k Fields. Terms, $2.00 a year. 

The late improvements in the illustrations of this popular juvenile magasine ar« 
noticeable indications of its ability not only to hold its own, but to grow better as it 
grows older. Full-page illustrations, some of them colored, and all firom designs by 
eminent artists, are now given regularly. The new volume, we are glad to say, is to 
be under the same editorial management which has thus far proved so acceptable, and 
the list of contributors includes the names of all the favorite writers of the past year 
with important accessions. The leading story of the year will be a vivid picture of 
the life of American boys and girls a century ago, under the appropriate caption of 
" Gk>od Old Times." Mrs. Harriet Beeeher Btowe will continue her admirable contri- 
butions, and Bayard Taylor, Whittier, Longfellow, Reid, " Carleton," " Aunt Fanny," 
Miss Prescott, and other capital writers, will keep her eompany. Each number will 
contain a song composed expressly for the magasine, and especially adapted to the 
aionth in which it appears. 

The above are some of the attractions specified in the publishers' new prospectus, 
and as they know how to perform what they promise, the readers of " Our Young 
Folks " for 1867 ought to be counted by hundreds of thousands. The publishers offer 
a priee of $200 for the largest dub ; $150 for the next largest ; $100 for the third 
largest; and $50 for the fourth largest. For each club of twenty-five imw subscribers, 
a prize of $5 will be given. 

Atlaittig Monthlt. Published by Tioknor A Fields, Boston, Mass. ^erms $4.00 a 
year. 

This excellent magasine enters on its nineteenth volume with an array of distin- 
guished names and sterling articles that promise well for the eoming year. The Jan- 
uary number contains the first instalment of Dr. Holmes's story, " The Guardian 
Angel," in which will be found the same old charm that so fascinated the readers of 
the Autocrat, t)ie Professor, and Elsie Venner ; a humorous story in verse, by James 
Bussell Lowell ; a graphic sketch of Henry Ward Beeoher's church, with some perti- 
nent reflections upon modern church-going, by James Parton ; a legend in verse, told 
as only Whittier can tell it; a poem entitled ** Terminus," (on Growing Old,) by R. 
W. Emerson ; a spirited and faithful translation of the contest between Achilles and 
Agamemnon, from the First Book of the Iliad, by W. C. Bryant — Mr. Higginson 
eontribntes a Plea for Culture ; Mr. Trowbridge furnishes another of his attractive 
stories under the title. The Man who stole a Meeting-House ; Bayard Taylor tells a 
characteristic story of The Strange Friend ; Mr. Shanly gives a humorous sketol^ of 
Gapilary Freaks ; E. C. Stedman offers a poem on Pan in Wall Street ; and Walter 
Mitchell describes the Kingdom of Infancy. The story of Katharine Morne, by the 
author of " Herman," is continued. Topics of current political interest are thor- 
oughly treated, — the Causes for which a President can be Impeached are lucidly set 
forth, and Frederick Douglass makes apowerftil Appeal to Congress for Impartial 
Suffrage. The number eloses with notices of several popular new publications. 
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THE FOECES OF HUMAN NATUKE UNDEK CULTIVA- 
I TIOK— No. 1. 

BY PHILOMATH. 

Education begins its work upon what is already perfectly con- 
stituted. Human nature is far on its way of growth before the 
teacher comes with his rough instruments, to dig about and trim 
it in supposed timely preparation for the descent of sunlight and 
shower. 

The first step in teaching, in training the life, the whole life of 
body, mind and soul, is to accept this truth in its full meaning. 
It may be justly said of teachers, that they do not stop at the 
outset to ascertain the number, character, and relations of the 
forces or energies which they assume to be able to direct in the 
right roads to knowledge, to wisdom, and to power. 

We ought not to extenuate our conceit by saying that it is not 
peculiar to the schoolmaster " to put on airs," to assume that he 
is able to do those things that he is but poorly capable of doing. 
I never knew a man or woman who was not deemed competent 
by one person, at least, to teach school. 

Putting aside all assumption, let us look at our work as broadly 

and deeply as we may be able to do, to ascertain, each one for 

himself, (1) the nature of what is to be cultivated ; (2) when to 

begin the work j (3) how to proceed j and then we can intelli- 

3 
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gently determine (4) whether to undertake or decline the busi- 
ness of teaching. 

I think it will be generally admitted, that, as yet, there has 
been no satisfactory setting forth of human nature entire, in rela- 
tion to the laws and circumstances which govern its growth. 
Until this is in some measure done, we can not agree upon any 
common means, the using of which will, without doubt, aid these 
laws in the development of human character. And let us remem- 
ber that the office of education, at the expense of the State especi- 
ally, is not to make a book agent, a lawyer, a merchant, or a 
congressman, but a man rather, — a man according to the mean- 
ing of the word, " One who thinks." 

A great writer on the science of mind gives us a valuable hint 
with which to start. The subdivision of the intellect into facul- 
ties is abandoned, and laws of thought and laws of action are 
treated of For example, that we remember being known to us 
all, it is less important to seek for the precise locality, and to 
know what that subtle something is that remembers, than to 
learn what are the conditions, circumstances, and events, which 
most favor an exact and tenacious remembering. This much, 
being found out, we shall not be at a loss for a method of educa- 
ting the memory. We shall have solid ground to stand upon. 

Atoms crystallize, plants grow, animals act, and men think, all 
under law, and each succeeding stage of being is in some way 
influenced by the laws that governed its predecessors in the 
order of existence. We can not alter the constitution of things ; 
and when we interfere through ignorance, or wilfully, with the 
course of law, evil is sure to result. By law we mean a form, an 
order of ejffects, a rule of action, a way of doing. From a merely 
human point of view, physical laws are the harmonizing rela- 
tions of things : laws of life are vital processes of growth ; laws 
of thought are conditions of mental activity ; and moral laws are 
right ways of doing. 

Every law is framed for a purpose. In the realms of nature 
of mind, and of human action, every consistent, permanent law 
is for the best, — is prescribed by an authority that commands our 
respect. We can not do otherwise than submit to these " powers 
that be." A man, conscious of the right to do as he pleases re- 
gardless of all restraint, may prepare his ground, and plant his 
corn in October, and he may give as a reason for his folly that 
this was the only time he could spare for this work, forgetting 
nature's all-controlling law that " there is a time for everything." 
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This leads me to remark that all special laws which are truly 
such, will be found to be but parts of more general .and more 
comprehensive laws. This man who plants corn in October 
might say, " I will accomplish my purpose if I have to erect a 
hot-house over every hill to shelter it jfrom the unfriendly sea- 
son." But the chief good he could thereby accomplish, would be 
to afford amusement to his neighbors. 

Now such conduct by a farmer would not be more inconsider- 
ate of natural laws than the notions of some educators are of tha 
laws of mind. The great Bentham, and following him a Mr. 
Simpson, who has written a " Philosophy of Education," recom- 
mend that the following subjects be taught to children between 
the ages of seven and fourteen: Eeading, writing, arithmetic, 
mineralogy, botany, zoology, geography, geometry, history, chro- 
nography, drawing, mechanics, hydrostatics, hydraulics, pneu- 
matics, acoustics, optics, chemistry, meteorology, magnetism, 
electricity, archaeology, statistics, English, Latin, Greek, French, 
German, physiology, technics, book-keeping, etc., etc. 

This list of subjects is considerably abridged for want of space, 
and is taken from a list given by Mr. Payne in a paper read be- 
fore the College of Preceptors in England, April 11, 1866. Mr. 
Payne says : " One would have thought such a monstrous propo- 
sition would have never met with a seconder. But it did. It 
took in Mr. Simpson ; whether any school of pupils was ever got 
to take it in, I have never heard." 

I might give other examples of less flagrant attempts to 
override the laws which govern the culture and development of 
the human powers, but nevertheless meriting the condemnation 
of wise teachers. The notion that we should teach everything, 
or a little of everything, is becoming quite too popular. Nothing 
can be fraught with more danger to true education. The oppo- 
site idea, which is the truth, must come to be held and acted 
upon. 

There are certain great analogies running through nature and 
human nature which seem to reflect upon each other in such 
ways as to lead us to view them as but links of one whole. 
Whether there be a preestabli'shed harmony between mind and 
matter, we can not tell, but we are assured that thought is often 
flattered with finding in nature remarkable counterparts to its 
own efforts. And this is no longer merely conjecture. Scientific 
discovery is daily bringing us into a more familiar acquaintance 
with the voiceless but profoundly significant forces of the world 
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about and within ns. It would almost seem that even one more 
step forward would bring us face to face with the sources of ex- 
istences, the hidden powers that take shape in stones and plants 
and animals. Each new step in advance is the fruitful source of 
a thousand lessons in the culture of huQian nature. There was a 
time when philosophy scorned to make use of material facts in 
its teachings. This spirit of intellectual pride received its de- 
served rebuke from one who said that all the arts of men are in 
nowise equal to the skill that arrays the " lilies of the field." 

There is, as yet, no philosophy of education j and it is not 
strange to find that human nature has been waiting for a right 
method ; waiting for the order of nature to be discovered ; till 
knowledge should set forth in their due sequences the purposes 
of things ; till science thinking " the thoughts of God after him," 
should represent the material universe in the forms of classified 
knowledge ; till discovery should find out and utilize those subtle 
forces of nature that are here and there in an instant, in one form 
binding the worlds together, and in turn their constituent ele- 
ments — in another, making life possible, causing it to take on 
manifold forms and innumerable hues — ^in another, arresting and 
indelibly fixing the features of all objects, even to the variously 
colored light of infinitely distant stars and the fleeting expres- 
sions of the human face — and, in still another form, not the less 
wonderful in its character and results, imitating thought in celer- 
ity, annihilating space, outstripping time in its haste to minister 
to human wants. 

Is it not astonishing that neither gravitation, nor heat, nor 
light, nor electricity, has refused to be yoked for the service of 
man ? And it becomes a question of vast importance to know 
how and to what extent these material agencies shall be made to 
contribute to the intellectual and moral progress of the race. 
Doubtless, as the common possessions of mankind, they educate 
in that they vastly extend the scope of vision, make us more in- 
timately acquainted with the workings of nature, and help to 
remove all obstacles to the acquisition of knowledge. But this 
is not all. There is one thing more important than aught else to 
humanity, viz : the universality of education. A few men gifted 
with profound insight into the nature of things, may push their 
researches to the utmost limit of human capacity, and the vast 
majority benefit but little by their efforts. The vast accumula- 
tions of knowledge, the profound investigations of science, the 
far-reaching discoveries of genius have not yielded their best 
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jSmits nntil they have contributed in due proportion to the found- 
ation and permanent endowment of a fabric of education that 
shall carry the average mind along with the progress of the 
times. This they no doubt do ; and it only remains to interpret 
them aright. 

Leaving, then, the old ways of speculative thought, we take to 
the new and more direct routes prepared for us by science. By 
the careful observation of related fiicts we are enabled to bring 
to light the laws which govern them in their manifestations. I 
have already spoken of the analogies in nature. Science has all 
along depended upon this truth. Man is profoundly allied to 
nature. He is, indeed, a part of the universal plan. In him are 
represented both vegetable and animal life, and his peculiar and 
higher characteristics of reason and immortality are so adjusted 
to these instrumentalities as not to conflict with natural law. 

The most influential of the material forces are closely con- 
cerned in the operations of mind. The same light that etches 
the picture in the photographic process, delineates the image on 
the retina for the mind's eye. The details are drawn with won- 
derful minuteness in both cases. It is impossible to estimate the 
durability of the impressions made. The vividness of the picture 
is chiefly due to the strength of the sunlight that falls upon it. 
It is given as a scientific fact, that the merest shadow cast by an 
object upon a permanent surface, is forever after reproducible. 
What secure lodgment, then, must the forms of objects find in 
the delicate and predisposed tissues of the human brain. Here 
we come upon the first stages of mental life. When we say that 
the faculty of observation should be cultivated first of all, we 
mean, principally, that the child should be taught to see well. 
Not that the sense of hearing should be neglected, but that the 
former should receive the larger share of attention. At any 
rate, like rules guide us in the culture of any and all of the 
senses. 



Natural Histobj*. — For many years it has been one of my 
constant regrets, that no schoolmaster of mine had a knowledge 
of natural history, so far at least as to have taught me the grasses 
that grow by the wayside, and the little winged and wingless 
neighbors that are continually meeting me, with a salutation 
which I can not answer, as things are. — Thomas Garlyle. 
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CONSCIENCE m TEACHING. 

BY 8. A. N. 

The architects of the Grecian temples, not content with out- 
ward semblance, carefully wrought every stone irrespective of its 
place in the structure. They might have reasoned that a slight 
defect in a stone placed in the pinnacle or behind a projecting 
ledge would forever remain unnoticed ; yiet, though no eye might 
ever behold its imperfections, they considered it sacrilege to offer 
the immortal gods anything less than the best efforts of their 
hands. Their pious fidelity has reaped an abundant reward, not 
merely in the stability of their works, nor in the unanimous 
praises of posterity, but also in the honor which ever crowns 
faithful labors, and in the glory attending such bright examples 
of duty performed, such enduring lessons of conscientious zeal. 

Let us now assume that the truth and nothing but the truth is 
expressed in the frequently uttered statement, that the work of 
teaching is the noblest in which man can be engaged, because the 
work is that of training immortal souls, and of necessity endur- 
ing ; because on the teacher is devolved the future welfare of the 
race : — and then these heathen builders, though dead, should stir 
us up to execute our nobler work with greater zeal, with more 
painstaking care, with higher aims, and with the certainty of a 
more glorious reward. If the highest example of perfect man 
found his most congenial work in teaching, surely there is con- 
stant need that teachers should have and maintain a good con- 
science. We shall strive to show what this requires. 

The mere derivation of the word (scio) assumes knowledge : 
therefore to have a good conscience the teacher should have a 
right perception of the nature of his calling, the duties it entails, 
the requirements for executing its obligations, and its capabilities 
for good. It follows as a necessary consequence of this, that no 
- man is justified in assuming the responsible position of teacher 
heedlessly, or as a chance avocation to busy his otherwise idle hours. 
It also follows that teaching is a profession in the best sense of 
the word, and, like other professions, requires that, before a man 
assumes its duties, he should thoroughly understand how they 
may be performed. Unless this knowledge guides our efforts, 
we shall expose ourselves to the punishment which Eastern 
legends narrate befel him who through ignorance offered unholy- 
sacrifice to Brahma ; purity of design did not avail him, he was 
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bound to know the unclean nature of his gift and forbear the 
sacrilege. 

Having this knowledge the teacher should measure himself so 
as to ascertain how far he is fitted to carry out the work entrusted 
him, whether his merits are to be measured by the requirements 
of a county certificate, or whether they should not far exceed the 
legal minimum; whether he should be merely a scholar, or 
whether he should not bring to his work a healthy mind, full of 
sympathy for his charge, full of love for their welfare, and full of 
thought for their advancement j whether he should not throw out 
of View all selfish aims, and absorb self in the complete discharge 
of his duties. Not by any means do we intend to say that his 
disregard of self should exclude a proper anxiety for sufficient 
remuneration ; that part of his business should be transacted with 
the trustees ; with his pupils he should have no mercenary plans. 
As far as they are concerned, he is to know nothing of the sort, 
but exclude from the school-room everything of this nature. 

He should further measure himself to decide whether he is com- 
petent to direct the training of the souls committed to him ; mere 
scholarship will not make him competent ; neither will a genial 
nature, nor administrative ability. These are well, but he must 
also have a clear perception of the plans he intends to pursue and 
their probable results ; and he is bound not to enter upon his 
labors without some plan carefully considered and digested. 

But conscience unless in constant exercise will become dull, 
however keen at the outset. Not so the conscience of the teach- 
er ; it should be quick and tender from daily use. A fit applica- 
tion of conscience would be to decide how much extra labor he 
can undertake, or whether his daily work will not require all his 
energies. Clearly he has no right to weary himself either by 
business or study, or the late hours of fashionable society, so as to 
incapacitate himself for the duties of the school. The headaches 
of midnight suppers ought not to be charged to the fatigue of 
teaching. Another application of conscience would be to deter- 
mine whether his duties end with the day, or whether he is not 
to bear his school with him at all times. Not that he should be 
perpetually talking or even thinking about it, for a tender con- 
science will demand that he should so rest that he will be fresh 
^or Labors to come, and that relaxation and recreation be taken 
to ^t himself for this, as is required in other walks of life. But, 
as is the practice of men engaged in trade, he should be ever on 
the watch for new plans and fresh investments in his pursuit. 
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He must therefore be ever active to find out the new inventions, 
and keep pace with the times. Some make their boast that they 
never carry their classes with them ; in the sense we have indi- 
cated, this is right, but to forget them utterly, is not the part of 
a good conscience. 

That which calls for the most sensitive exercise of conscience, 
is the necessity of supplying the special needs of each pupil. To 
do this in large schools is a hard matter, and herein there is dan- 
ger lest we suffer conscience to lie dormant by merely consider- 
ing the aggregate to the exclusion of the individual. In this way 
injustice is often done those whose peculiar hindrances should 
call for most zealous efforts. The work of the teacher is not to 
impart facts, but to develop whatever there may be of talent in 
his rough diamonds ; to polish them as well as circumstances will 
permit, and, if need be, unsparingly cleave off their nodosities 
and work them into roses or tablets as their nature fits them. 
But this kind of labor is possible only with individuals. If we 
treat them only in the aggregate, our best work will be merely 
to round them off into pebbles, some larger, some smaller, but all 
uniform. 

A good conscience demands that each bit of work be done 
faithfully ; that no labor should be shirked that may advantage 
the pupil, however tiresome or troublesome it may be. 

Thus we have endeavored to indicate rather than express a few 
points in which the conscience may have a voice. He whose con- 
science is ever awake and active can not fail to be true and faith- 
ful in all things. No better standard was ever reared than that 
which emblazoned the deeds of a Scottish knight, and which in 
another age and on other fields may well be our own — Faithful 
TILL Death I 
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SELFISHNESS. 

BY T. W. H. 

Those who have studied in the fields and woods are well aware 
how inordinately selfishness is developed in animals. To get all 
that can be got, to use all that can be used, to hide or stow away 
any surplus in some secure place, are characteristics of other 
beings besides man. The miserly churl who hides his gold or 
greenbacks in a stocking-foot or strong box, the capitalist who 
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manages to get the protection of statutes, legal forms, and com- 
bined interests thrown around his possessions, are merely imita- 
ting the dog that buries his surplus bone, the beast or bird of 
prey that drives all meddlesome interlopers from his foraging 
ground, and the wolves which hunt in packs. 

No large amount of true manhood can be expected from the 
combination of a mouth, an apparatus for conveying food to it, a 
stomach, and an inherent, instructive selfishness. Yet how many 
do we meet who seem to possess little more than these. There 
are multitudes who spend their lives in the gratification of the 
grossest appetites, who submit to the control of the basest pas- 
sions, their morbid selfishness taking but a single step beyond 
mere animal enjoyment. They have faith without charity ; they 
believe in the evangel of get and save ; they listen with rapture 

" To the eloquent chink of a dollar or two." 

I occasionally meet a man — ^you may have met him, for he or 
his shadow chills the social atmosphere of almost every commu- 
nity — ^who is nothing more than a human beast, an immortal 
brute. A cold, unfeeling, selfish being is he. He grovels in the 
dust — never feels the inspiring thrill of a lofty thought or noble 
sentiment — never climbs up to where a wide prospect may be had 
from the mountain tops of life, but wallows and flounders along 
through its swamps and morasses. His caution or his avarice 
has shielded him thus far, but inexorable Nemesis is upon his 
track, with sure and steady step, and will soon overtake him. 
Nature will not be cheated by even so shrewd a bargainer as he. 
Disease has already begun to trace her signatures all over him. 
His eyes have lost their fire and brilliance, and now peer dimly 
through thick -gathering films of rheum. You can read in the 
pimples and furrows which disfigure his countenance, the record 
of many excesses — the history of many a debauch. His bent 
form, his slouching gait, his negligent attire, his thin and piping 
voice, all betoken the rapid approach of physical and moral bank- 
ruptcy. He is nearly "played out." 

Still, viewed from a commercial standpoint, he has been a suc- 
cessful man. The tentacula which fringed the mouth of his aspi- 
rations swept into it not only the means for the gratification of 
bis lusts, but drew within their vortex that litter of dust and 
straws which men call " property." He is rich. He owns untold 
acres, the proceeds of money lent on bond and mortgage, to the 
needy and improvident. His bank and railroad stocks, purchased 
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whe^ consternation swept over the land, and fortunes crumbled 
before the crushing blows of panic and crisis, require long rows 
of figures for their enumeration. His merchandize lumbers up 
our wharves and warehouses. Solitary and alone he walks his 
narrow round, an incarnate spirit of evil, an embodiment of self 
and sin. He does no great and noble deeds with his money. In 
his hands it is not an enchanter's wand, at whose touch churches^ 
schools, and colleges spring up to bless and elevate humanity. 
The wasted hand of want is stretched out to him in vain. He 
turns a deaf ear to the moans of the down-trodden and oppressed. 
The struggle of a great people for national existence did not kin- 
dle in his breast the faintest glow of patriotic emotion. While 
other men were periling their lives in the bloody contest, or pour- 
ing out their wealth like water to aid their country in its hour of 
need, he remained at home swindled the nation in his contracts 
for army supplies — clothed its soldiers with shoddy — poisoned 
them with unwholesome rations — or watched the battle-cloud, 
that he might trim his sails, in disaster or success, so as to profit 
by the rise and fall in gold. The heartless villain, thus to fatten 
on the corpses of those who fell in the grandest struggle the 
world ever witnessed ! Nero fiddled when Eome was wrapped in 
flames — he gloats over his ill-gotten gains while a nation is bathed 
in tears, and clad in the sable weeds of woe. 



MEETING OF OHIO COLLEGES— GEEEK PEEPA- 
EATION.* 

The suggestion of the School Commissioner in relation to a 
change in the course of study preparatory to admission to col- 
lege, which was made in his annual report published a year ago, 
has been carefully considered by some, at least, of the officers of 
our Ohio colleges. They were fully alive to the want of adapta- 
tion between the high school and collegiate systems of the State, 
and had long been revolving the question how these two could be 
made to work in harmony with each other. An official sugges- 
tion from the head of the school system of the State, seemed to 
them to be worthy of the most respectful consideration. More- 
over, as giving instruction ih the highest class of institutions for 

* This article was prepared by Pres. Andrews at our request. — ^Ed. Mofthlt. 
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general education, they felt it incumbent upon them to give a 
thorough examination to any plan which promised to be an im- 
provement. The teacher — of whatever grade — owes it to his 
pupils, to the community, and to himself, to adopt those methods 
which seem best adapted to secure the highest and best results. 
The college instructor should be the more ready to examine new 
methods, because of the disposition in the community at large, 
too often encouraged by a portion of the teachers in our public 
schools, to regard the education given at our colleges as of a 
"narrow antiquated type." and the curriculum of studies as an 
old-world one, with nothing to recommend it but its antiquity. 

The suggestion of the Commissioner, that Greek should be 
postponed till the student enters college, and that the high school 
should give for the Greek thus omitted a full equivalent in math- 
ematics and other branches, though startling, was received by the 
college instructors with the determination to examine it patiently 
and dispassionately. As opportunity has offered, it has been dis- 
cussed in conversation by gentlemen connected with different 
institutions, not only in Ohio, but in other western States. A 
short time since, it was proposed to call a meeting of college 
officers to consider this subject and such others pertaining to 
their professional work as those present might select. In re- 
sponse to an invitation thus sent out, about a dozen colleges of 
the State sent delegates to a meeting held at Columbus, Wednes- 
day, Jan. 2. 

As thifi was not a public gathering, but a meeting for the in- 
formal interchange of opinion, it would be improper to do more 
than give a general account of the views expressed by the gentle- 
men present. It should be borne in mind that they represented 
the faculties of the several institutions, and not the trustees ; of 
course, they could not decide so important a question. 

The chief argument against the change was, that it would lower 
the standard of scholarship ; or, at least, that it would make that 
impression upon the public mind. The great fact would stand 
out that students were admitted to college without any knowl- 
edge of Greek, while the additional requirements in other 
branches would be overlooked. It would have the appearg,nce 
of converting the college into an academy for the first one or two 
years. 

It was urged, also, that thei amount of Greek in the course 
must be reduced ; that the student could not be supposed to do 
what was required in regard to other studies, and yet go over as 
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much Greek in his college course as is now done in tlie prepara- 
tory and college courses combined. 

It was objected, that the proposed change would postpone the 
commencement of the study of the Greek to too late a period in 
life. That great success in linguistic learning was more likely to 
be attained when the student entered upon the study at an early 
age, and that the older the student the more difficult was the 
language. 

Another argument was, that the Ohio colleges would thus be 
thrown out of the great sisterhood of colleges. The college cur- 
riculum has been well-established, and is the growth of centuries. 
Any such radical change as the one proposed, which would cut 
us off from all the institutions in the older States, was to be dep- 
recated. The newer colleges needed the support and counte- 
nance of the older ones, and it would be a misfortune to do any 
thing to forfeit their esteem. It was urged in connection with 
this, that the tendency would be to drive away students to the 
older colleges that follow the old course, and thus our colleges 
would be injured rather than benefited by the change. 

These were the chief points made by those who were not dis- 
posed to favor the change. There were some minor considera- 
tions urged; as, that the high school, attempting to teach so 
many things, would not give good instruction in the studies pro- 
posed to be substituted for Greek in those schools ; that high 
schools and colleges had different ends in view ; that the proposed 
change would tend to remove the colleges farther from the people 
rather than bring them more into sympathy with them. 

Those who advocated the change admitted the weight of some 
of the reasons urged against it, though they claimed that they 
were not decisive. It was perhaps impossible for those who 
opposed the plan, to avoid speaking of it as a lowering of the 
standard ; the dropping of Greek from the preparatory course, 
as a dropping of it altogether. At any rate, those who favored 
the change seemed to be called on continually to define their 
position, as if they were arraying themselves against classical 
culture. There was an apparent difficulty in the minds of some 
in looking upon the whole course, preparatory and collegiate, as 
one. Thus there was a tendency to confound the question of 
priority of Greek, with the other question of more or less, or 
possibly with that of some Greek or no Greek. 

To show that there need be no absolute diminution in the 
amount of acquisition in this branch, this scheme was given: 
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Suppose that at present the preparatory Greek occupies two 
years, the student pursuing two other studies at the same time. 
Suppose the colleges require for entrance as much mathematics 
as now occupies one year and a half— one lesson a day — of study 
in college. Can the student by studying a year and a half after 
entering college, do what now takes two years in the preparatory 
school ? It was thought that this might be done, as he would 
have uniform and thorough instruction, and would commence the 
Greek after two years' more drill in Latin and mathematics than 
at present. A number of Greek professors in the State express 
themselves with great confidence that there would be gain rather 
than loss so far as that language is concerned. 

Without giving other positions maintained by those who favored 
the suggestion of the Commissioner, it is enough to say that the 
result of the discussion seemed to be to adhere for the present, at 
least, to the existing course. A number of gentlemen had be- 
stowed no previous thought upon the subject, and perhaps some 
had not heard that such a plan had been proposed, till this meet- 
ing was called. 

The present Commissioner, Mr. Norris, was present at all the 
sessions, some .of which, indeed, were held, by his invitation, in 
his office. ' He manifested great interest in the discussions, though 
he confessed himself disappointed at the result. His confidence 
in the desirableness of the proposed change was quite equal to 
that of his predecessor, Mr. White. Notwithstanding the disap- 
pointment he felt, he urged the gentlemen connected with col- 
leges to increase their efforts to elevate the tone of the public 
schools, and especially to seek to improve them in regard to clas- 
sical study. He believed that much could be done to bring the 
two classes of institutions into harmonious cooperation, and that 
college officers might greatly increase the number of those who 
would seek a liberal education. He h^d no doubt that Greek 
would be taught in our high schools whenever the pupils desired 
to study it. If the boys wished to go to college, their parents 
would see to it that provision was made for their instruction in 
the necessary branches. 

The writer of this has no doubt that great good will grow out 
of this meeting. Some of those connected with the colleges have 
a better idea than before of the workings of the public school 
system, and there will be more zealous and hearty cooperation 
with those who are identified with the high schools. 

Arrangements were made for a meeting of college officers, in 
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connection with the annual meeting of the State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation at Columbus, next July, with a view to a permanent 
organization. 

A resolution was adopted expressive of strong gratification in 
the adoption of any proper measures that may result in harmon- 
izing the courses of study in our colleges and high schools. 

Also, a resolution appointing a committee for the purpose of 
further investigation, and for conference with the State Commis- 
sioner with reference to an adjustment of the college and high 
school courses of study, with instructions to call another meeting 
whenever it shall seem to them desirable. Presidents Merrick, 
Fairchild, and Andrews compose this committee. A. 



NATIONAL BUEBAU OF EDUCATION.* 

To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the Uni- 
ted States: 

At a meeting of the National Association of State and City 
School Superintendents, recently held in the city of Washington, 
D. C, the undersigned were appointed a committee to memorial- 
ize Congress for the establishment of a national bureau of edu- 
cation. 

It was the unanimous opinion of the association that the inter- 
ests of education would be greatly promoted by the organization 
of such a bureau at the present time ; that it would render needed 
assistance in the establishment of school systems where they do 
not now exist, and that it would also prove a potent means for 
improving and vitalizing existing systems. 

This it could accomplish — 

1. By securing greater uniformity and accuracy in school statis- 
tics, and so interpreting them that they may be more widely 
available and reliable as educational tests and measures. 

2. By bringing together the results of school systems in different 
communities, States, and countries, and determining their com- 
parative value. 

* A Memorial of the National Association of State and City School Superintend- 
ents, asking for the establishment of a National Bureau of Education, presented to 
Congress Feb. 14, 1866. A bill embodying substantially the recommendations of this 
memorial, was passed by the House of KepresentativeB, June 19th, 1866, and will 
doubtless be acted upon by the Senate at its present session. The measure has the 
approval of the leading educators of the country. — Ed. Monthly. 
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3. By collecting the results of all important experiments in 
new and special methods of school instruction and management^ and 
making them the common property of school officers and teachers 
throughout the country. 

4. By diffusing among the people information respecting the 
school laws of the different States, the various modes of provid- 
ing and disbursing school funds, the different classes of school 
officers and their relative duties, the qualifications required of 
teachers, the modes of their examination, and the agencies pro- 
vided for their special training, the best methods of classifying and 
grading schools, improved plans for school-houses, together with 
modes of heating and ventilation, etc. — information now obtained 
only by a few persons, and at great expense, but which is of the 
highest value to all intrusted with the management of schools. 

5. By aiding communities and States in the organization of 
school systems, in which mischievous errors shall be avoided, and 
vital agencies and well-tried improvements be included. 

6. By the general diffusion of correct ideas respecting the value 
of education as a quickener of intellectual activities, as a moral 
renovator, as a multiplier of industry, and a consequent producer 
of wealth, and, finally, as the strength and shield of civil liberty. 

In the opinion of your memorialists, it is not possible to measure 
the influence which the faithful performance of these duties by a 
national bureau would exert upon the cause of education through- 
out the country, and few persons who have not been intrusted 
with the management of school systems can fully realize how 
wide-spread and urgent is the demand for such assistance. In- 
deed, the very existence of the association which your memorial- 
ists represent is, itself, positive proof of a demand for a national 
channel of communication between the school officers of the dif- 
ferent States. Millions of dollars have been thrown away in 
fruitless experiments or in stolid plodding for the want of it. 

Tour memorialists would also submit that the assistance and 
encouragement of the general government are needed to secure 
the adoption of school systems throughout the country. An 
ignorant people have no inward impulse to lead them to self-edu- 
cation. Just where education is most needed, there it is always 
least appreciated and valued. It is, indeed, a law of educational 
progress that its impulse and stimulus come from without. Hence 
it is that Adam Smith and other writers on political economy 
expressly except education from the operation of the general law 
of supply and demand. They teach correctly that the demand 
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for education must be awakened by external influences and 
agencies. 

This law is illustrated by the fact that entire school systems, 
both in this and in other countries, have been lifted up, as it were 
bodily, by just such influences as a national bureau of education 
would exert upon the schools of the several States ; and this, too, 
without its being invested with any official control of the school 
authorities therein. Indeed, the highest value of such a bureau 
would be its quickening and informing influence, rather than its 
authoritative and directive control. The true function of such a 
bureau is not to direct officially in the school affairs in the States, 
but rather to cooperate with and assist them in the great work of 
establishing and maintaining systems of public instruction. All 
experience teaches that the nearer the responsibility of support- 
ing and directing schools is brought to those immediately bene- 
fited by them, the greater their vital power and efficiency. 

Your memorialists beg permission to suggest one other special 
duty which should be intrusted to the national bureau, and which 
of itself will justify its creation, viz : An investigation of the 
management and results of the frequent munificent grants of land 
made by Congress for the promotion of general and special edu- 
cation. It is estimated that these grants, if they had been prop- 
erly managed, would now present an aggregate educational fund 
of about five hundred millions of dollars. If your memorialists 
are not misinformed. Congress has no official information what- 
ever respecting the manner in which these trusts have been man- 
aged. 

In conclusion, your, memorialists beg leave to express their 
earnest belief that universal education, next to universal liberty, 
is a matter of deep national concern. Our experiment of repub- 
lican institutions is not upon the scale of a petty municipality or 
State, but it covers half a continent, and embraces peoples of 
widely diverse interests and conditions, but who are to continue 
" one and inseparable." Every condition of our perpetuity and 
progress as a nation adds emphasis to the remark of Montesquieu, 
that "it is in a republican government that the whole power of 
education is required,^* It is an imperative necessity of the Amer- 
ican Eepublic that the common school be planted on every square 
mile of its peopled territory, and that the instruction therein im- 
parted be carried to the highest point of efficiency. The creation 
of a bureau of education by Congress would be a practical recog- 
nition of this great truth. It would impart to the cause of uni- 
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versal education a dignity and importance which would surely 
widen its influence and enhance its success. 
All of which is most respectfully submitted. 

E. E. WHITE, 
State Commissioner of Common Schools of Ohio, 
NEWTON BATBMAN, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Illinois, 

J. S. ADAMS, 
Secretary of State Board of Education of Vermont. 
Washington, D. C, February 10, 1866. 



NOTES: OKTHOEPICAL, OKTHOGKAPHICAL, ETYMO- 
LOGICAL, AND SYNTACTICAL.— No. 7. 

BY W. D. HENKLE, SALEM, OHIO. 

37. Olmsted. This proper name often appears in catalogues 
with the incorrect spelling Olmstead. I have the authority of the 
late Prof. Olmsted himself, in the signature of letters received 
from him, for saying that he spelled his name Olmsted. 

38. Herschel. This proper name is very often incorrectly 
printed Herschell. 

39. Iliad. Occasionally we see this word printed Illiad. See 
a recent circular issued by Ingham k Bragg, of Cleveland. 

40. Catiline. Sometimes incorrectly printed Cataline. 

41. Female. I have received the following protest from a cor- 
respondent against my comments on this word. He says : " If 
we have any phrases which have stood the test of centuries of 
usage, and have become known the world over as pure, modest 
English, such phrases as 'Female Teachers,' * Female Education,' 
* Female Mind,' * Female Form,' * Celebrated Females,' * Female 
Sovereigns,' ' Female Writers,' * Female Poets,' * Female Friends,' 
etc., are certainly among them." 

Worcester defines female when used as a noun, " One of the sex 
that brings forth young," and quotes from Leviticus iii: 1, "If 
he offer it of the herd, whether it be a male or female" ; as an 
adjective he defines it, " Pertaining to the sex which conceives and 
brings forth young; not male," and quotes from Milton, "The 
female bee, that feeds her husband drone." 

Webster defines it when used as a noun, " An individual of the 
sex among animals which conceives and brings forth young," and 
4 
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quotes from Drayton, '< The male and female of each living 
thing " ; as an adjective he defines it, " 1. Belonging to the sex 
which conceives and gives birth to young ; not male. 2. Belong- 
ing to an individual of the female sex ; characteristic of the sex, 
or of woman ; feminine," and quotes from Shakspeare — 

'^ As patient as the female dove 
When her golden couplets are disclosed." 

and from Milton, " Female usurpation." 

In all the examples but one in the list given by my correspond- 
ent, the word female is an adjective. The objectionable use of the 
word is mainly confined to it when used as a noun. " Celebrated 
females " is a generic expression, and is proper enough if female 
is used in its full sense. Flora Temple properly belongs to the 
class "celebrated females." To say "celebrated females " when 
we mean only celebrated women, is certainly not in good taste. 
I think it would be difficult to find many instances in the writings 
of good authors in which female is used instead of woman. I have 
noticed but one instance, which is found in Pope's Translation of 
the Odyssey, book xxii : 

" Now to dispose the dead, the care remains 
To you, my son, and you my faithful swains; 
Th' oflTending females to that task we doom, 
To wash, to scent, and purify the room." 

Female is extensively and properly used as an adjective, but 
some of the phrases in which it is used would be improved by a 
change. " Female teachers ** is correct, but " lady teachers " is 
more specific. The specific expression " young ladies' seminary" 
is certainly better than the generic one " female seminary." I 
leave it to the good taste of any teacher to decide whether the 
list of pupils on his roll should be headed " Males " and " Fe- 
males " or " Boys " and " Girls." For good illustrations of the 
correct use of the words male and female, see Sir William Hamil- 
ton's account of his craniological investigations entered upon to 
test the truth of the claims set up by phrenologists. 

42. Houyhnhnms, Swift in his " Travels of Lenuel Gulliver " 
gives this as the name of a breed of horses endowed with reason. 
John Stuart Mill uses the word in his Logic, p. 21, but spells it 
" Houyhnhms." 

Pope says : 

"Nay would kind Jove my organs so dispose 
To hymn harmonious Houyhrmnma tiirough the nose, 
I'd call thee JSouyhnhnm, that high-sounmng name; 
Thy children's noses aU should twang the same." 
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Holmes says : 

" If the Houyhnhnms should ever catch me, and finding me particularly 
Ticions and unmanageable, send a man-tamer to Barey-fj me, TU tell you what 
drags he would have to take, and how he would have to use them." 

Pope's lines indicate that he pronounced the word as a dyssil- 
lable with the accent on the first syllable. It would be better to 
pronounce it in prose hoo-ihnmz', the i being short as in /f, and 
the h before n indicating that the n should be trilled, quavered, 
or whinnied. 

43. Possess. Webster's Dictionary gives the preference to the 
aspirate sound of the first two esses in possess, possession, possess- 
ionary, possessioner, possessive, possessively, possessor, and possesso- 
ry. I think general usage is decidedly in favor of giving the first 
two esses the sound of z. Such is the pronunciation given by 
Perry, Walker, Knowles, Smart, Worcester, Cooley, Cull, Sheri- 
dan, Jones, Fulton and Knight, Jameson; Kenrick, Eeid, Craig, 
and Wright. 

44. Asia. Perhaps there is no word more frequently mispro- 
nounced than Asia. It should be pronounced A'-sM-a, and not 
£-zM-a, for which there is no lexicographic authority. 

45. Omaha. Mitchell in 1860 and 1864 pronounced this word 
o-ma'-hah, but in 1865, ff-md-hah; Warren in 1857, 6-ma-hah; 
Camp in 1859, o-md'-ha ; in 1862, the same with accent omitted ; 
Lbngley in 1857, o-nwf-hd ; Shaw and Allen in 1864, o-ma-haw ; 
Worcester, om-a-haw' ; and Webster, 6' -ma-haw', with the prima- 
ry accent on o and secondary on haw. This pronunciation which 
is given by Dr. Thomas, editor of Lippincott's Gazetteer, is, no 
doubt, the correct one. 

46. Urhana. Mitchell in 1849 spelled this word Urhana, but 
Urbanna in 1853 and 1865; Cornell in 1856, Urbanna; Smiley in 
1839, Urbana; McNally in 1855, Urbanna; Warren in 1857, Ur- 
hana; Baldwin in 1848, and Lippincott's Gazetteer in 1864, Ur- 
banna. It is hardly necessary to say to Ohioans that Urbana is 
the correct spelling. 

47. Bronchitis. I scarcely ever hear this word pronounced 
according to Webster and Worcester, namely, bron-kV-tis. Cleave- 
land in his Pronouncing Medical Lexicon, pronounces it bron-M- 
tis. Webster and Worcester agree in pronouncing arthitis, with i 
long in the second syllable, but Cleaveland gives it the sound of 
e long. The suffix itis denoting inflammation, is found in many 
medical terms. Webster, Worcester, and Cleaveland agree in 
giving the first i in itis the long sound in the following words : 
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Carditis^ colitis, colonitis, enteritis, gastritis, hepatitis, iritis, laryn- 
gitis, mastitis, meningitis, myelitis, nephritis, otitis, (Cleaveland gives 
the plural form otites,) paraphrenitis, (Cleveland gives the plural 
form paraphrenites,) parotitis, pericarditis, periostitis, pharyngitis, 
phlebitis, phrenitis, pleuritis, pneumonitis, rachitis, retinitis, splenitis, 
trachitis, tympanitis, and ureteritis ; in like manner Webster and 
Cleaveland agree in the pronunciation of arteritis, encephalitis, 
and stomatitis, which are not given by Worcester, and Worcester 
and Cleaveland agree in the pronunciation of peritonitis, prosta- 
titis, and diaphragmitis, which are not given by Webster. The 
following are given by Cleaveland, but not by Webster or Worces- 
ter: Adenitis, albuginitis, amnitis, amyngdalitis, balanitis, cerebritis, 
conjunctivitis, corneitis, duodenitis, elytrites, endocarditis, epiploitis, 
hysteritis, isthmitis, kythitis, metritis, myositis, odontitis, cssopTiagitiSj 
omentitis, orcheitis, orchitis, oschitis, ostitis, psoitis, pulmonitis, and 
pyelitis. Cleaveland pronounces aortitis, a-or-te-tis, and arachni- 
tis, a-rach-ne-tis. It appears, then, that out of this list, but four 
words — arachnitis, aortitis, arthritis, and bronchitis — have been 
pronounced with the sound of e in the penultimate syllable. 
Webster and Worcester have in every case that I have observed, 
pronounced itis, t-tis and not e-tis, while Cleaveland has made 
four exceptions. Analogy demands that these four exceptions 
should not be admitted. 



IN THE LIBRARY. 

BY W. H. TENABLB. 

The wearing toils of day are o'er,— 

Put down the curtain, bolt the door; — 

And let the windy tempest beat 

The frighted snow from street to street, 

And let it in the darkness howl, 

And smite my chimney's smoking cowl, 

And madly 'gainst my dwelling dash 

And vainly shake my window G^k ; — 

Reposing in my easy chair 

For winter winds I httle care, 

My Youghiogheny coal aglow 

Is fearless of the god of snow, 

And yields me tropic heat and light 

At depth of the December night 
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Ye vexing thoughts of active day, 
Heartraches, and worldly schemes, away f 
I fain would yield the passing hoar 
To books and their enchanting power. 

My books are not alone to read ; 
A subtle faculty they feed 
And more than reading satisfy 
Sometimes when all untouched they lie 
And give out potent influence, 
Fine, unconveyable through sense. 
Sometimes, on such a night as this, 
A sort of intellectual bliss. 
Mysterious, bibliothecal. 
My passive spirit holds in thrall, 
For hours 'till with inner ear 
In charm'd reverie I hear 
The echoing, immortal words. 
Of old Philosophers and Bards ; 
Or cherished fragments said or writ, 
By modern Learning, Wisdom, Wit, 
Come strangely indistinct and blent 
To fill my soul with ravishment 
As many kinds of rich perfume 
Make redolent a breezy room. 

No book-worm blind and dull am I, 
Averse to human sympathy, — 
That author best contents my mind 
Who draws me closest to mankind. 
Not with a miser's selfish greed 
For store of barren facts, I read. 
Nor with a pedant's pride to show 
How much and strange the lore, I know. 
Nor with a worldling's love of gain 
To gather gold through toil of brain ; 
Not with the critic's art I scan. 
To praise or blame whate'er I can. 

The wise king Solomon of old 
This pregnant proverb quaintly told : 
" Eat thou honey, for 'tis good," 
Hence I take my mental food 
Honey is my book to me. 
And its author honey-bee, ; 
Honey — and because 'tis sweet 
Love I gratefully to eat 
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SENSIBLE ADVICE. 



A recent number of the Lebanon Star contains an address to the school di- 
rectors of Warren county by an ex-director, from which we take this extract : 

To you are entrusted gtetX and important interests. On your action to a great ex- 
tent depends the progpress of education. You are its guardians and protectors ; and 
whether you realise it or not, the educational interests of our oounty demand at your 
hands an actiye, sealous, wide-awake spirit on your part to be up with the progpresa 
of the times. Teachers are to be employed, text-books selected, school-houses to be 
builty repaired and seated, school apparatus procured, all of which are intrusted by 
law to you. In what better way can you qualify yonrselyes for such an important 
task than by subscribing for the Ohio Educational Monthly f This is a very yaluable 
auxiliary not only to teachers, but also to directors. Many points of law are discussed 
and opinions given by the State School Commissioner, which render it exceeclingly 
valuable to directors, especially to members of boards of education, who are fre- 
quently called upon to act upon these points of law and decisions. Such a journal 
would awaken interest in many a parent now careless and indifferent. It is also an 
advertising medium for most of the rival publishing houses, and for all kinds of 
school apparatus. 

To take an educational journal has been considered too much as belonging exclu- 
sively to the occupation of teachers and oounty examiners. But that day is past, and 
progress demands of the school director that he too shall acquaint himself with the 
general interests and movements in our educational system. 

So much importance is attached to this subject by Hon. John Swett, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of California, that he urges it as a matter of true economy that 
the State should furnish each school director with a copy of an eduoational paper. 



-^ • ^ 

AUTHORITY OF TOWNSHIP BOARDS RESPECTINa TEXT-BOOKS. 

The board of education of Turtle Creek township, Warren county, took 
action at their last meeting to secure a uniformity of text-books in the schools 
of the township. We are not informed respecting the precise nature of this 
action, but we infer from a communication in the Star^ that the board, after a 
full consideration of the subject, adopted a series of readers and arithmetics 
to be used to the exclusion of all other books in these branches. This action 
is opposed by the residents of one or more of the sub-districts, who have re- 
solved to resist the authority of the board and continue the text-book anarchy 
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which ha9 so long reigned in the schools. This raises the question of the power 
of the board to force compliance with its action. Happily, on this point the 
school law is plain and specific. Section seventeen says: "The said board 
shall h(we power to determine the studies to be pursued, and the sclioolrbooks 
to be used in the several schools under their control " ; and section thirteen 
makes it the " duty of said board to prescribe rules and regulations for the 
government of all the common schools within their jurisdiction." The author- 
ity conferred by these two provisions is ample. If parents refuse to supply 
their children with the prescribed books, the board can exclude such children 
from the schools ; if the local directors refuse to comply with their action, the 
hoard may assume exclusive control of the school, or they may order the school- 
house closed until their regulations are obeyed ; if the teacher is at fault, the 
board may adopt a regulation forfeiting his pay or causing his dismissal 

We wish here to state that it will be impossible for the boards of education of 
our townships to secure uniformity of text-books in the schools under their con- 
trol without subjecting some school patrons to temporary inconvenience. But 
shall the schools for this reason be crippled and the school funds wasted ? 
Where is the wisdom in employing teachers and then Buffering their best efforts 
to fail for the want of a uniformity of books in their classes ? The l)oards in 
our towns and cities cause their authority in this text-book matter to be re- 
spected, and our country schools will never be eflScient until township boards 
know their authority and duty, and resolve to maintain the one and discharge 
the other. We do not counsel frequent changes in school-books, but we do 
urge most emphatically uniformity. This much must be secured, if we are to 
have efficient schools. 



HOW TO DOUBLE SCHOOL FUNDS. 

In many families there is a continual struggle to make the most of every 
dollar. Even the rich are not exempt from the toil and calculation of how to 
get the most for every dollar paid out It is proposed in this article to inform 
the people how to double the value of the money paid for school purposes. 

Ist Hire none but the best teachers. The difference between the wages of a 
good and a common teacher is very littie ; only a few dollars added to the 
wages of an ordinary teacher will procure the services of the best teachers. 
The instructions of a good teacher are worth more than twice those given by a 
poor teacher. 

2d. Provide comfortable, convenient, and attractive school-houses. Scholars 
can not learn in old rickety houses, where they are crowded and kept in impure 
air, or where they are pinched with the cold. One day in a warm and con- 
venient house is worth more than a week in a house where the children's feet 
are encased in ice. See that the house is warm early in the morning, that not 
even a part of the day may be lost from cold. 

3d Send the children the first day of the term and every day of the term. 
More than half of the money now paid for schools is lost because the scholars 
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are tardy or absent from school It is found by examining tbe records that less 
than one-half of the children of school age attend school at the same time. 

4tL See that the children are punctual at school every day, both in the fore- 
noon and in the afternoon. Every school sufifers from the tardiness of the 
pupils. 

5th. Provide the children with suitable books, andprooide them the first day 
of the term. 

6th. Often ask the children about the school, and show them that you take 
an interest in the school 

Yth. Visit the school at least once a month. Who would send a colt to be 
trained, and never call upon the trainer to see how he was succeeding ? What 
parent thinks so much more of the breaking of his colts than he does of the 
instruction of his children ? 

8th. Always speak well of the teacher in the presence of the scholars. 
Children can not learn, and will not obey, when they daily hear their teacher 
evil spoken of 

9th. Give the children time, and see that they study some at home. 

If the above directions are faithfully followed, every dollar used for school 
purposes will be worth more than two dollars as usually paid for schools, and 
in a single State the amount saved will be over five millions of dollars. — The 

Normal. 

^ • ^ 

VENTILATION. 

All the windows of a school-room should be hung with pulleys, in order that 
they may beieasily raised or lowered. If windows and doors ard skillfully used, 
B, tolerably good degree of ventilation can be secured. The ventilation will be 
much more perfect if the arrangement be adopted which is indicated in the de- 
signs representing the internal arrangements of a school-house. In this ar- 
rangement, the smoke-flue starts from the cellar and runs out at the roof; and 
starting at the floor of the school-room, a ventiduct is carried up in front of it, 
and separated from it by a sheetriron partition. In this way the smoke in the 
flue will heat, and of course expand, the air in the ventiduct, and make it rise in a 
strong current, while the air in the ventiduct will not interfere with the draft in 
the flue. The smoke-flue should be about twenty-four inches by nine inches, 
and the ventiduct the same. The stove or furnace may have two pipes, one 
running to each smoke-flue. The ventiduct should have two registers, one at 
the ceiling and the other at the floor, though during the school sessions — unless 
the room be too warm — the upper one should be closed. Impure air is heavier 
than other air, and will generally find egress from near the floor. 

If a stove must be placed in the room, it should be surrounded with a tin 
casing made to extend from the floor to about one foot above the top of the 
stove. There should be a door in the casing for putting in fuel ; and a trunk 
for the conveyance of fresh air should start outside of the building, run under 
the floor, and communicate directly with the stove. This arrangement will dis- 
tribute the heat much better about the room, and avoid those cold currents of 
air which always, in a room heated by an ordinary stove, sweep along the floor 
from the bottom of doors and windows, and openings in the floor or walls.— 
WickerahavfC s School Economy. 



(B&iMvX Jipaytment. 



We acknowledge our indebtedness to Mr. Henkle, of Salem, and Mr. Norton, 
of Cincinnati, for valuable assistance in editing this number. Whatever of 
merit is found in this department, including the Miscellany and Book Notices, 
may be credited to them. We have been trying to act on the advice of our 
physician who thinks we need rest 

We would also thank the Press for many appreciative and highly commend- 
atory notices of our January number. We hope the Monthly may continue to 
merit the many good words which greet it 



GREEK PREPARATION. 



The recent meeting of College Presidents in this city, convened to consider 
the propriety of dropping ^ Greek from tbe list of preparatory studies, is a sig- 
nificant event It shows that the necessity of a better adjustment of the courses 
of study in our colleges and high schools, is beginning to be realized, and it 
gives assurance that the accomplishment of this desirable result is not far dis- 
tant 

Why is it that all our colleges in Ohio are obliged to maintain preparatory 
departments ? The answer is found in the fact that the high schools and acade- 
mies do not afford adequate facilities to boys fitting for college. There is 
scarcely a high school or academy in the State that is a thorough preparatory 
school. The result is, that our colleges must largely prepare their own students 
or get along without them. And who needs be told that the necessity of send- 
ing bojrs away to college to prepare for college, is greatly reducing the number 
who make such preparation ? The number of graduates sent out by the col- 
leges of the country, is considerably smaller now, in proportion to the population, 
than it was twenty years ago. The President of Columbia College, New York, 
has prepared statistical tables which show that whereas one in forty-one used to 
take a college course, now not above one in sixty does so. Is not the explana- 
tion of this result found, in part, at least, in the increasing divergence in the 
courses of study in our colleges and lower schools ? 

It seems plain to us that this difficulty — and we regard it a serious one — can 
only be removed by dropping Greek from the preparatory studies, and requiring a 
full equivalent in other branches. So far as our high schools are concerned — 
and we might say academies — ^it is idle to talk of increasing the quaHty and 
amount of Greek instruction. The current is running very strongly in the oppo- 
site direction. Tbe fitting of two or three boys for college in Greek is alto- 
gether too expensive to meet the economic views of our school authorities. 
The same is true substantially in our academies. Their overworked and half- 
naid teachers are obliged to devote to their small classes in Greek the odds and 
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ends of their time and energy. The result is, that the majority of the students 
admitted to the colleges, at least in Ohio, are wretchedly prepared in Greek. 
We venture the assertion that there is. not a college in the State whose present 
freshman class entered with an average of fifty weeks' instruction in Greek 
We may be mistaken on this point, but we know of several instances in which 
boys have been admitted to college with considerably less than a year's Greek 
preparation. 

We have not space to notice the several objections urged against the pro- 
posed change. Doubtless it woi^ld be attended, as all important changes are, 
with some inconvenience. It would involve the necessity of rearranging the 
college course. We admit that there would be apparent loss in some directions, 
at least during the period of transition from the old to the new course. But 
there are two points which, to our mind, decide the question. We know that 
our high schools and academies would give more than an equivalent for the 
present preparation in Greek, and we believe that the colleges would turn out 
better Greek scholars in four full years than under the present arrangement 
The testimony of several eminent Greek professors is conclusive on this latter 
point At least, we do not see how the results of Greek instruction can become 
less satisfactory than at present 

We are glad to learn that so large a number of our college men favor the 
change, and we are not disposed to find fault with the conclusion of the Jan* 
nary meeting. The subject needs further discussion before action is taken. 



MEETING OF CITY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 

In accordance with an arrangement made at the last meeting of the Ohio 
Teachers' Association, a meeting of City School Superintendents was held at 
the School Commissioner's OflSce, in this city, on the 23d day of January. The 
attendance was very slim — Messrs. Mitchell, of Columbus, Harding, of Cincin- 
nati, and Reinmund, of Lancaster, being the only superintendents present 
Messrs. Tappan, Hancock, and Crosby, representing the committee appointed 
by the State Association, and several other friends of education, were present 
and took part in the exercises. The principal item of business was the consid- 
eration of the bill creating the office of County School Superintendent, pre- 
pared jointly by the School Commissioner, and Messrs. Henkle and Mitchell of 
the committee of the State Association. After a free discussion of several 
provisions of the biU, it was unanimously approved and recommended to the 
General Assembly ; and we are glad to learn that the friends of the measure 
feel confident of its success. An efficient superintendent in each county of 
the State, would add very much to the efficiency of our country schools. When 
we have seen the bill, we shall take pleasure in presenting an abstract of its 
provisions. 

We learn that no action was taken looking to the establishment of a normal 
school or a system of normal institutes, the whole subject being postponed, 
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wUcli amounts^ practically, to the abandonment of these important measures, 
at least for several years. After all the pains we have taken to call public at- 
tention to the vital importance of these agencies, we, of course, feel disap- 
pointed. We shall comfort ourself with the hope that what we have done in 
this direction, has not been wholly fntile. 



INSTRUCTION ABOUT LOCAL MATTERS. 

Among the minor points which may profitably engage the teacher's attention'i 
is instruction about matters of interest pertaining to his immediate neighbor- 
hood. No stone should be left unturned which promises to sharpen the child's 
thoughts or oflTers the least inducement for farther investigation. There will be 
no lack of materials to fill up at least an hour each week in this exercise. The 
local traditions, history, geography, geology, government, and the like, are fer- 
tile themes. When these are exhausted, the statistics of the State will open a 
wider field for study. It is to be regretted that we have no manual to serve as 
a teacher's hand book, for one is very much needed ; yet an active and intelli- 
gent teacher can not fail to collect many details of great value to his school ; 
and, what is still better, a little zealous codperation ^U engage most of his 
pupils in the same search. 

No youth of the State should be ignorant of its government, its resources, 
products, its physical geography, its history, or its relative rank among its sister 
States in population, wealth, and enterprise. These details may be gleaned 
firom Taylor's or Howe's history, from Cyclopedias, and from the documents 
issued by the State and by the United States. Of the value of such instruction 
there can be no question, and yet there is great need of it, as any one can 
ascertain for himself by seeking information on any of these points from his 
next neighbor. It would be a matter of surprise to find a class in geography 
competent to bound their own township or county, although there are other 
things that should begin at home besides charity. 

The lack of this sort of knowledge prevails to such an extent, that county 
institutes can do nothing better than to include in their programmes a course 
of instruction on local topics. Should our suggestion be adopted, we hope 
that the best man in the county will be selected for the post, and that the mem- 
bers of the institute will be required to take full notes of his lectures for future 
nse. If we were a county examiner, we should certainly include a list of such 
questions in every examination of teachers. 



CONVENTIONALISM. 



Physicians were formerly in the habit of carrying a sort of pepper-box filled 
with aromatic drugs on the heads of their canes, and, when in the presence of 
the sick, were wont to inhale the perfume from, a mistaken notion of the 
efficacy of their pouncet-box, as a prophylactic in contagious diseases. Hence 
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the painters of their day drew them to the life, when they represented them in 
the act of applying their canes to their nostrils ; bat as physicians have long since 
given up the ponncet-box, an artist of the present day who is forced to repre- 
sent a physician by obsolete forms, is guilty of conventionalism. So in this 
country it is unwarrantable conventionalism to represent a lawyer in the big 
wigs once in vogue in England. Such devices betray weakness. 

Yet conventional signs have their uses. The red flag of the auctioneer re- 
calls the time when the booty taken in war was exposed to public vendue ; the 
striped pole of the barber, the connection which that distinguished fraternity 
once held with the surgeons, having been gradually changed from a bleeding 
»rm bound with bandages, alternately white and bloody, to the latter-day pole, 
which has given up the old token to express the loyalty implied in the red, white 
and blue. Of like nature are the three golden balls of '' my uncle," the pawn- 
broker, and of the live Indian of the cigar store ; and, what is of constant ser- 
vice, the arbitrary signs used in topographical drawings. 

In like manner the conventional schoolmaster has his frequent representative 
in art in a slovenly dressed man, wearing spectacles, and bearing a sort of 
broom, supposed to be birch rods. In letters another set of conventional signs 
gives us either an Ichabod Crane of haunted memory, fluteose and mulierose, 
or a teacher of either sex as prim, precise, pedantic, and severely punctilious 
in petty matters, with an additional flavor to the fairer sex of a spice of pru- 
dery, joined with an outward appearance and manner not calculated to win 
other admirers than staid and widowed deacons. 

As in the case of the physicians, this class of pedagogues has departed, and 
we have in place of them active and intelligent men and women who are in no 
way to be distinguished from other educated and refined persons. We there- 
fore protest against this coventionalism, and beg that those who have not 
sufficient ability to represent teachers as they are, would at least have the hon- 
esty to state that they mean not to libel them, but their predecessors of a dozen 
generations past 



MISCELLANY. 

Holiday Institutes. — Tour institutes were held in the State daring the week be- 
tween Christmas and New Tears. The one at Findlay, Hancock county, noticed in 
another place, was a decided success, and the same may be said of the one at Cam- 
bridge, Guernsey county. We attended the latter, being assisted in the work of in- 
struction by Messrs. Dinsmore, of the Commercial School at Zanesville, L. 8, Thomp> 
son, of the Sandusky Public Schools, and Joseph Elliott, of Coshocton. W. M> 
Farrar, Esq., of Cambridge, presided at all of the sessions with great acceptance. 
He also gave an excellent practical address on Monday evening, on the subject of 
** Teachers and Teaching in Guernsey County." Several of the teachers took an 
active part in the discussions, and Mr. Burns, of Washington, read a fine essay. The 
hall was well filled each evening, and the citizens otherwise showed a commendable 
interest in the exercises. 

The institute at Kenton, Hardin county, was not largely attended, but an encour- 
aging interest was manifested by those present. A good list of subscribers, sent us 
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by Mr. Finch, Sup't of the Kenton Schools, is evidence that there exists a profes- 
sional spirit in the county which will make the next annual institute larger and better. 
The institute held at West Union, Adams county, enrolled between fifty and sixty 
members. The principal instructor was Prof. Eli T. Tappan, of Ohio University, who 
united with his lectures recitations in the theory and practice of teaching, and dis- 
cnssions on various educational topics participated in by the members. A good in- 
terest was awakened in professional improvement. Prof. T. will accept our thanks 
for the list of subscribers received. 

Marion Co. Institute, Ind. — A very successful institute was held in Indianapolis, 
during the five days commencing December 17th, 1866. Over one-hundred members 
were enrolled — a result quite remarkable owing to the fact that the institute was held 
in a large city and was attended chiefly by teachers from the country. We»noticed 
here the same earnestness and professional spirit which we have found at all the insti- 
tutes we have attended in Indiana. Much attention was given to composition, oral 
grammar and object lessons. Glasses in object lessons were taught by graduates of 
the Oswego Training School. The institute was under the efficient direction of 
Pleasant Bond, County Examiner. Hon. G, W. Hoss, State School Superintendent^ 
gave several acceptable lectures. 

Hancock Co. Institute. — Mr, Editor: The Hancock county teachers* institute 
has been in session during the present week. It opened on Dec. 25th, and closed 
Dec. 28th. It was a grand success. There were present one hundred and ten teach- 
ers. The greatest interest was manifested by the teachers, and a great and glorious 
work was done. Our camp fires are burning brightly, and faithful sentinels are at the 
outposts. Messrs. T. "W. Harvey, Nestlerode, and Vanhorn gave instruction. Mr. 
Harvey delivered two of his admirable lectures before delighted audiences. The 
Educational Monthly was not forgotten. Eighteen subscribers were obtained, whose 
names will reach you in a few days. Resolutions, advocating the establishment of a 
normal school in each congressional district of the State and the election of county 
superintendents, were passed. Truly yours, 

Fiadlayy 0., Dec. 29, 1866. E. Miller. 

A Hint for our Grajcicab Schools. — " Paris Gtossip " in the Nation^ Jan. 1867, 
says: 

'' The Minister of Public Instruction has just issued a circular advising the teach- 
ers of the public schools not to torment their pupils by cramming their youthful heads 
with grammatical rules, learned by rote, but to inculcate the principles of correct and 
elegant diction by the less arid methods of dictation and the aualygie of intereating read- 
ing les8on9, thus indoctrinating them gradually and practically into the intricacies of 
grammatical law, without the infliction of the headaches, penal tasks, and weariness 
of the flesh, to which the learned and genial Minister alludes with an evident com- 
miseration that makes one suspect he must have suffered many things in his boyhood 
under the rule of pedagogues.'' 

Exactly the doctrine which the Monthly has been preaohing ever since I became 
aoquainted with it — and thus the world is " marching on." t. e. s. 

Lake Mirage, etc. — Mr. Editor: Perhaps your readers may be interested in a 
brief notice of two meteorological phenomena observed at this place within a few 
weeks past. Teachers who attended the meeting of the Association in 1861, will re- 
oolleot that Elyria is twenty-six miles west of Cleveland, And distant ten miles in a. 
direct line from Lake Erie. At no point within eight miles of us is the lake visible. 
A remarkable mirage occurred on the morning of the 13th of November, the whole 
shore from Cleveland to Sandusky Bay looming above the horizon, and the lake with 
steamers and sail-vessels becoming distinctly visible, and apparently not more than a 
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Profbssob Houghton, of Trinity College, Dublin, has pabliahed eome cnrions 
chemical computationa respecting the relative amoants of physical exhaustion pro- 
duced by mental and manual labor. According to these chemical estimates, two hours 
of severe mental study abstract from the human system as much vital strength as is 
taken from it by an entire day of mere hand-work. This fact, which seems to rest 
upon strictly scientific laws, shows that the men who do brain-work should be care- 
ful, first, not to overtask themselves by too continuous exertion, and, secondly, that 
they should not omit to take physical exercise on a portion of each day, sufficient to 
restore the equilibrium between the nervous and muscular system. — Exchange, 

Female Teachers Wanted. — We are frequently applied to for first-class female 
teachers to take charge of or assist in high schools. Teachers of experience, thorough 
scholarship, and refined manners are wanted. The salaries offered are from $500 to 
$1,000. Per contra, we are more frequently applied to for first-class positions by 
teachers concerning whose ability and success we know very little. What we desire, 
in all cases, is satisfactory evidence of competency. 

Fort Wayne. — The number of children in Fort Wayne, Ind., between 6 and 21, is 
6,493, only 1,580 are enrolled in the schools. 

Bancroft. — The ninth volume of Geo. Bancroft's History of the United States has 
recently been issued by Little, Brown & Co., of Boston. 

McGuffey's Readers have been adopted by the Board of Education of Baltimore 
for exclusive use in the pubiie schools of that city. 

John Hancock, formerly and for many years Principal of the First Intermediate ' 
School, Cincinnati, is now connected with the publishing house of Sargent, Wilson A 
Hinkle. His connection with Nelson's Business College and The Newt and Educator 
closed the first of January. 

Capt. a. C. Fxnnbb has resigned his connection with the Dayton Schools, formed 
eighteen years ago, to try his fortune in business. We reciprocate his good wishes in 
our behalf. 

Mason Seavy, Principal of the State Street Grammar School, Columbus, has re- 
signed to enter upon business in Illinois. We enter our protest against this strag- 
gling. 

A. S. KissELL, one of the prominent and enthusiastic teachers of Iowa, has been 
elected Superintendent of Public Schools of Minneapolis, Minnesota, at a salary of 
$2,500 a year. 

C. B. RuQQLES, late principal of the Western School, Springfield, 0., is traveling 
agent for Ingham & Bragg, Cleveland, 0. He is succeeded at Springfield by Mr. 
Allen Armstrong, late of the Columbus High School. 

Horatio N. Robinson, LL.D., author of Robinson's Series of Mathematical 
Works, died at Eldridge, N. Y,, January 19th. He was formerly a resident of Ohio, 
and several of his books were first published at Cincinnati. 

Prof. Paul Ch^dbourne, of Wiliams College^ author of Leotures on Natural His- 
tory, has been elected Chancellor of the University of Wisconsin. 

Rev. Alex. Clark, editor of " Our Schoolday Visitor," formerly called " Clark's 
School Visitor," is preaching in Pittsburgh. 

John Stuabt Mill is editing the posthumous works of Henry Thomas Bookie. 
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Alosbba befobs Higher Abithvbtio. — In the new coarse of study adopted for 
the NorwaJk High School, the first year (one recitation daily) is devoted to elemen- 
tary algebra j the seeond to higher algebra j the third to higher arithmetic j and the 
fourth to geometry and trigonometry. The practice of taking up algebra before 
higher arithmetic, is rapidly gaining ground in our best schools. In a few schools 
higher arithmetic is pursued after geometry. 

Dartmouth CoLLB6B.~Qeorge H. Bissell, a graduate of Dartmouth College, has 
given $24,000 for the erection of a new gymnasium. He is a believer in musealar 
education. 

W. McClintock, late Principal of the Waynesville Union School, is in charge of 
the Covington High School. Salary, $1,200. 

Col. Homer B. Spragub was inaugurated Principal of the Connecticut Normal 
School, July 19, 1866. 

Wanted. — A gentleman of experience to superintend the New Lisbon, (0.) Union 

Schools. 

Address ERASTUS EELLS, Sec. of Board. 



BOOK NOTICES. 



Juvenile Mental Arithmetic. By John F. Stoddard, A. M. 
The American Intellectual Arithmetic. By the Same Author. 
Rudiments of Arithmetic. By the Same Author. 
Practical Arithmetic. By the Same Author. 

Stoddard's Arithmetics except the RudimenUj have been before the public from thir- 
teen to eighteen years and their extensive use has fully attested their merits. Some 
interesting points, now generally presented, are claimed to have first appeared in Stod- 
dard's works. Finding the least common multiple of fractions and the greatest com- 
mon divisor of fractions are examples. Our historical knowledge of arithmetic fur- 
nishes us with no proof that such processes had ever been given previous to the pub- 
lication of Stoddard's Philosophical Arithmetic first published about fourteen years 
ago. 

All the Arithmetics whose titles are given at the head of this notice, are revised 
editions except the Rudiments which was copyrighted in 1862. The last copyright of 
the first bears the date of 1865, of the second, 1866, and of the last, 1865. The new 
Jwenile Mental differs from the first edition copyrighted in 1849 in the omission of the 
Hnsic Tables and the insertion of the new tables in weights, measures and currency. 
7Ae nze of the work is not increased and it is still wholly deficient in illustrations. 
The typographical execution of all of the revised works has been improved ; that in 
the New Practical is not surpassed by any other arithmetic yet published. The Ameri- 
can InttUectual so long and favorably known, has been much improved in its typogra- 
phy and by the insertion of the metrical weights and measures recently legalized by 
Congress. The JRudimenta is intended for pupils just entering upon the study of writ- 
ten arithmetic. It comprehends the fundamental rules, Common, and Decimal Frac- 
tions, Reduction, and Compound Numbers, together with a brief discussion of Per- 
centage and its application to Gain and Loss, and Interest, Involution, and the sim- 
plest parts of Evolution. A judicious collection of contractions in multiplication is 
also given. 

The New Practical occupies a prominent place among the works on written arith- 
metic. It contains new tables including the Metrical System of Weights and Meas- 
lures together with many new definitions and analyses. All the^'good qua 
4* 
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mer editions are retained. We have not space to refer in detail to this work, but sball 
say that no teacher who collects a number of arithmetics for examination should fail 
to include Stoddard's New Practical Arithmetic in the collection. Its beautlM typo- 
graphical execution can not fail to prepossess one in its favor. 
These works are all published by Sheldon ic Co., New Tork. 

English Composition and Rhetobic. A Manual. By Alexander Bain, M. A., 
Professor of Logic in the Uniyersity of Aberdeen. American edition revised. 
New York : B. Appleton and Company. 1867. 

Part I. of this work is devoted to Style in general comprehended in chapters on 
Figures of Speech, Number of Words, Arrangement of Words, the Qualities of Style, 
the Sentence and Paragraph ; Part II. kinds of Composition comprehended in Chap- 
ters on Description, Narrative, Exposition, Persuasion, and Poetry. The appendix 
comprising almost fifty pages, contains analyzed extracts from Forbes, Locke, Dr. 
Campbell, Cowley, Addison, Robert Hall, Gibbon, Sir Walter Scott, Carlyle, Robert- 
son, Hobbes, Dryden, Samuel Bailey, Macaulay, Adam Smith, Demosthenes, Camp- 
bell (the poet), Coleridge, Byron, Dyer, and Thomson. The cursory examination of the 
work that we have given, leads us to think that the author has discussed in a masterly 
manner the topics referred to, and we feel safe in calling the attention of all teachers 
seeking for a good work on rhetoric, to this work by Prof. Bain. As a sample of Prof. 
Bain's method of discussion and illustration we select atrandom the following : 

The Balanced Sentence. When the different clauses of a compound sentence are 
made similar in form, they are said to be balanced. 

The style of Johnson abounds in this arrangement: — "Contempt is the proper 
punishment of affectation, and detestation the just consequence of hypocrisy. " " He 
remits his splendor, but retains his magnitude; and pleases more, though he daczles 
less. 

Junius affords numerous instances : — " But, my lord, you may quit this field of 
business, though not the field of danger ; and, though you cannot be safe, you may 
cease to be ridiculous. " " They are still base enough to encourage the follies of your 
age, as they once did the vices of your youth. " " Even now they tell you, that as 
you lived without virtue you should die without repentance. " 

It will be seen that the sameness in these balanced clauses lies partly in the gram- 
matical structure, and partly in the sound, or alternation of emphasis. The meaning 
is different, and the words are more or less varied. 

A Fbbnch Gbamvab. By Edward H. Magill, A. M., Submaster in the Boston Latin 
School. Boston: Crosby and Ainsworth. 

The first hundred pages of this work are occupied with a discussion of the letters 
and sounds, and the etymology of the nine parts of speech j the following sixty-eight, 
with the syntax of the parts of speech ; the following fifteen, with idioms, phrases, 
Ac; the following sixteen, with an English-French vocabulary; and the following 
sixty-eight, with a French, English, and Latin vocabulary. The exercises are not so 
numerous as those in Fasquelle^t French Grammar and consist entirely of English 
sentences to be translated into French. In this respect we think the work is inferior 
to Fasquelle's, but superior in the presentation of the grammar of the language in 
connection with the exercises, instead of reserving a great part for the latter part of 
the work detached from the exercises. The author says, " Experience has taught 
that when a principle is stated abstractly, with the briefest and>implest illustration 
possible, it is better to require the student to apply it for himseif, even at the cost of 
more time and labor at first, than to place before him numerous illustrations, which he 
is but too apt to imitate mechanically, as models, entirely overlooking the principle. 
The study of a modern language conducted upon the method here indicated becomes 
a source of discipline second only to the study of ancient languages." 
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Without reference to details we feel warranted in saying that MagiWe French Oram' 
mar will be found to rank among the best as yet published in this country. 

Outlines of a System of Object Teaching. Prepared for Teachers and Parents. By 
William N. Hailman, A. M., Principal of the English and German Academy, 
Louisville, Ky. With an Introduction by James N. McEllioott, L L. D. New 
York: Irison, Phinney, Blakeman & Go. 1867. 

The author of this work starts out with the guiding principle, that it is the chief 
aim of school-education to teach pupils how to form ideas and how to express them, and 
the system of teaching which realizes this two-fold aim, he calls, but not without 
protest, Object-teaching. Object-teaching is held to be not a mere subject of instruc- 
tion, not lessons on common things, nor even object-lessons, but a method of teaching 
established courses of study. This method or system of teaching is briefly elucidated 
by its application to three branches of study, viz : Grammar, Geometry, and Natural 
History. These branches are selected not because the system is applicable to them 
alone, but because its principles and processes can thus be most clearly and completely 
illustrated. The lessons given and the order in which the successive steps are to be 
taken, are developed with clearness and care, and well accomplish their purpose. 
Teachers will find this volume instructive and suggestive, and a careful study of it 
can not fail to correct much of the misconception that is prevalent, respecting both the 
nature and scope of object-teaching. The Introduction written by the late Dr. Mc- 
SUigott, ably presents the three phases of object- teaching. He maintains that its true 
aim is the training of the powers of the pupil, and that the system requires a clear 
comprehension of its principles, and skillful practice. 

The work centains one hundred and sixty pages and is printed from clear and open 
type. 

Pbinciples of Linear and Perspective Drawing, for the training of the Eye and 
Hand. Adapted for the Use of Public and Private Schools. By William B. Fowle. 
New York : Published by A. S. Barnes k Co. 1866. 

This little manual of ninety-four pages is a free translation of a work prepared 
years ago under the direction of the National Bureau of Instruction of France by 
order of the Emperor Napoleon. The original work was designed for use in the Na- 
tional Schools and was largely devoted to the drawing of mathematical figures. The 
first lessons consist in drawing straight lines of different lengths and in various posi- 
tions. Then angles are introduced, and finally the drawing of plain figures and out- 
lines of geometrical solids. A very few pages are devoted to the elements of perspec- 
tive drawing, and a chapter is added of problems in Arithmetic and Geometry. 

The North American Bbyiew. Published by Tickner & Field's, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. Terms $6 a year. 

This Standard Quarterly has for more than fifty years maintained and advanced the 
standard of American letters and scholarship, and defended the principles on which 
American institutions rest. It has not been unfaithful to the pledge implied in its 
great name, and those among its founders who still survive may look back with hon- 
orable satisfaction to the share they had in the establishment of a journal which has 
held so high a place, and acquired so creditable and well-deserved a reputation. It 
addresses itself to the limited though still large class in the community who are them- 
selves the leaders and formers of public opinion ; and holds up a high standard of 
thought, of learning, of style, and aims — by vigorous and independent criticism— to 
improve the public taste. « ' 

The January number contains the following articles : I. Captain John Smith. II. 
Languages a^d Dialects. III. Daniel Webster. IV. The Sources of the Nile. V. The 
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Work of ike Sanitary Commission. VI. The Office and Inflnenoe of Clothes. YII. 
Governor Winthrop in New England. VIII. The Tyranny of the Majority. IX. 
Critical Notices. The articles on Daniel Webster, who is pronounced '* one of the lar- 
gest and one of the weakest of men, " and the Tyranny of the Majority are the most 
noticeable. 

Amibican Jourkal op Education. Published quarterly by Henry Barnard, LL. D. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

The December number completes the sixteenth volume of this unrivaled Educa- 
tional Quarterly. The table of contents is as follows: I. American Educational Biog- 
raphy. II. Public Instruction in the Empire of Austria. III. Public Instruction 
in the State of California. IV. Public Instruction in Sweden. V. Study of the Eng- 
lish Language. By Rev. Henry N. Day, DD. VI. Beformatory Institutions for Girls. 
VII & VIII. John Colet, and St. Paul's School, London. IX. Public Instruction in 
Italy. X. School Architecture — Illustrated. XI. State Teachers' Associations — New 
Jersey, Iowa, New Hampshire, Indiana, Maine and California. 

The biographical sketches in this number include, under the head of Presidents of 
Ohio State Teachers' Association, those of Samuel Galloway, Isaac Sams, John Han- 
cock, Joseph Ray, Lorin Andrew^, LL. D., Israel W. Andrews, DD., E. E. White, Dr. 
A. D. Lordj and Thomas W. Harvey. It is illustrated with portraits of Senor D. F. 
Sarmiento, Gorham D. Abbot, Samuel Galloway, A. D. Lord, Joseph Ray, I. W. An- 
drews, laaiah Peckham, (N. J.), D. F. Wells, and 0. Faville, (la.), H. E. Sawyer, (N. 
Tl.), E. P. Weston, (Me.), and John Swett, (Cal.) The publisher announces that the 
next number will be issued on the 15th of March. 

The Juvenilis Magazine fob Young People. An Illustrated Monthly. Published 
by Hurd k Houghton, 459 Broome St., New York. Terms : $2,50 a year. 

The first number of this new Juvenile Magazine has won the hearts of the young 
folks. While its beautiful cover, printed in colors, and attractive illustrations and 
typography please the eye, its instructive and genial literature satisfies the head and 
heart. It promises in short to be " a lively elder companion, in hearty sympathy with 
the best life of the young, and ready with an explanation of what comes within their 
experience, the things they see and hear, the words they use, ana the remoter life 
which they hear about. " 

The Little Chief. Edited and published by W. W. Dowling and A. C. Shortridge, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

We welcome this new friend of the little folks to a place at our fireside. It comes 
with a handsome face and merry heart, and brings words of wisdom and cheer. Among 
the editors and contributors we see the names of several personal friends who know 
how to please and profit the young. We trust the ''Little Chief" will lead a grand 
army in the good fight against ignorance and wrong. See advertisement. 

The School and Fibeside. A Journal devoted to the Interests of Schools and Fami- 
lies. Published Semi-monthly, by Bradley k Gilbert, Louisville, Ky. 

We have received the first number of this school paper, edited by Geo. S. Chase, of 
the Louisville High School. Although started to meet a local want we hope it may 
become a live and vigorous exponent of the school interests of the State at large. It 
is the only school journal published in the country that would refer to that arch-rebel. 
General Lee, as " the truly great man whose sword was as gracefully laid aside when 
peace smiled, as it was gracefully and skillfully wielded while war raged. " Neutral I 
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SCHOOL GOVBENMBNT. 

The discufifiion on corporal punishment in the recent caucus at 
Cambridge, Mass., has been continued in many places, showing a 
wonderful diversity of opinion. The question, however, is 'but 
one of many that appertain to the discipline of the school, and 
can be considered to the best advantage by determining the 
principles which underlie the whole system of rewards and pen- 
alties. 

Every Christian community admits that all government is from 
God. From Him authority is delegated to states, communities, 
and families. He holds out assurances of reward for well doing, 
and declares that the transgressor shall not go unpunished. The 
state avenges its violated laws by penalties more or less severe, 
and, in various ways, bestows its rewards upon faithful citizens. 
Its laws regard alike the weak and the strong, and thus restrict 
the parent from undue severity or excessive indulgence to his 
children. If the parent exceeds the privileges given him by com- 
mon law, through cruelty in inflicting punishment^ or by permit- 
ting vagrancy, the state may relieve him of the charge of his 
children. Within these limits the father is the executive and 
legislator of the family. He may be severe or lenient in his ad- 
ministration. He may govern solely by love, and win the affec- 
tion as well as secure the obedience of his children by the exhibi- 
5 
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tion of unfailing kindness and watchful sympathy ; or he may 
seek to punish their misdemeanors by harsh words, by depriva- 
tion of pleasures, or by severe castigation. Until excess is 
reached, he is sole judge of the needs and the extent of the pen- 
alties and rewards. He may delegate his authority to others, 
and give up either partial or entire control of his children by 
binding them as apprentices for a term of years, or for a given 
number of hours in each day. But as delegated authority can 
go no higher than its source, his delegate (the master or guardian) 
is also restrained from the excess denied the parent. The ap- 
prenticeship may be formal, and attested by legal forms, or im- 
plied and limited only by common usage. In like manner, the 
schoolmaster is the delegate of the parent, and, as such, has 
within the limits of his authority the same rights that the parent 
can have either to encourage or restrain those under his charge. 
Every parent who sends his child to school, gives his implied 
assent to the necessary discipline of the school, and binds his 
child by that act as though he were an apprentice to obey the 
rules of the institution or suffer the consequences. The author- 
ity of the teacher may differ both in time and degree from 
that of the parent. The teacher may have control over the 
pupil for certain specified hours; it may not enable him to 
restrain the pupil from haunts of vice, or from ill doing be- 
yond those hours. His authority may have reference to de- 
portment in school, and not out of it. The parent may prevent 
the child's attendance, but he may not interfere with the author- 
ity of the master when he has once delegated it. If the teacher 
exceeds his authority by cruelty, or by malicious treatment, the 
parent may obtain redress through the state. So far, then, as 
the right to punish is concerned, the teacher stands exactly in the 
place of the parent. No question has ever been raised of his 
right to reward his pupils as he sees fit ; although it can not be 
doubted that excess has been frequently reached and unheeded 
in this direction. 

Every school forms a little commonwealth with peculiar laws 
of its own. These laws take their source in the general legisla- 
tion of the state, the .special enactments of the school trustees, 
or the minute regulations of the master; provided that no lesser 
law conflicts with the next higher. The state may, for example, 
determine that the pupil shall attend school so many months in 
each year; the trustees may decide what studies shall be pursued; 
the teacher may establish rules to secure the results expected of 
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him by the higher authorities, as the diligence or the punctuality 
of his pupils. These regulations he may enforce by rewards and 
by penalties, or he may attain the end desired without special 
regulations. 

There are, then, at least three ways of governing a school : 
by the law of honor, the hope of reward, the fear of punishment, — 
and, of course, all these methods may foe used in the same school. 
We shall consider them in turn. 

The law of honor supposes that each pupil will do right for the 
love of the right, and receive his reward in the approbation of a 
good conscience. Some schools are thus governed, and attain 
marvelous results; and yet these are secured by the penalty pro- 
nounced by public opinion and the loss of reputation in the eyes 
of master and scholars in case of willful lapse from duty. The 
affection of the scholar for the teacher, or rather his reverence 
for his good opinion, becomes, at times, of the most sensitive 
nature, and the fear of losing his regard the most poignant sor- 
row. There are many obstacles in the way of administering the 
government of a school by this method. The frequent changes 
of teachers do not allow time for the full development of their per- 
sonal influence. The barbarism of certain localities demands for 
the time a different sway. The boorishness of certain parents 
becomes entailed on their offspring, and deadens all sense of duty 
and honor. Where these obstacles can be removed, and the 
teacher is sustained by the external influences of the community, 
the school can not fail to prosper. And yet there is danger that 
this method may be carried too far ; that the teacher may mag- 
nify venial offenses against his petty punctilios into cardinal sins, 
and work too much on the confiding and affectionate nature of 
the young. 

The hope of reward finds its ground in a thousand different 
forms, from the oral approbation of the master to actual and 
tangible prizes. Certainly there are many of these which every 
candid mind must approve. It is of little moment how some of 
them are applied. A perfect recitation may be rewarded by a 
certain per centum, or by a token in the shape of a card or medal, 
for these are both in the nature of a reward, although a child 
may place a different estimate on the token than he does on the 
mark. A series of perfect recitations may be rewarded by a 
specific place in the class-room or on the roll — and all know 
what a stimulus this is to certain ambitious hearts. Just at this 
point comes in a serious difficulty, which attends all rewards 
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made for the Bake of distingaislimg comparative merit. Under 
their inflnence the ambitious are prone to become more ambitiouB, 
and sometimes come to entertain anything but kindly feeling 
toward their rivals, while the backward are apt to lose all 
conrage, and fall into negligent and careless habits. The reward 
ceases to be a stimulus to any but a very few in each class, and 
becomes to Ihem a source of envious strife. If, however, the 
reward is such that every one may hope to gain it by continued 
good conduct and diligence, it is not open to this objectiou. The 
old fashioned method of conducting classes in spelling, affords ati 
example to the point. If the head boy retained his place till he 
missed, some luckless wights were ever at the foot, contented to 
remain there ; but if the head boy took his place at the foot at 
jrfie close of each trial, there were none who might not hope to 
attain the same honorable place by decent effort, and the reward 
was a proper stimulus for exertion. If the rewards are so numer- 
ous that they become common-place, the pupils can not fail to 
have little esteem for them, especially so if they are trivial in 
themselves. On either hand we meet the dilemma : if too few, 
we excite envy ; if too many, contempt ; the golden mean is not 
BO easily reached. Perhaps the nearest approach to this mean is 
attained by granting rewards to each department of duty, as to 
scholarship in each class, to deportment, and to punctuality. A 
general principle, applicable alike to rewards and penalties, is, 
that they should be paid in kind ; as long continued punctuality 
may be rewarded by an occasional holiday ; but it is not always 
possible to determine what is exactly appropriate. Some prizes 
for excellence in study have been continued so long, that their 
intrinsic worth is less than the representative value derived from 
the historic associations clustering around the gift. Such are the 
prizes at college, the college honors, or the medals bestowed by 
corporations. These, in time, are regarded as conventional re- 
wards in kind. A reward for scholarship, paid in kind, is rapid 
promotion, either in the class where the distinction was earned, 
or to the next higher. The degrees in colleges which «re now 
merely conventional, were formerly of intrinsic worth, and were 
of the same class of rewards. The Bachelor of Arts had certain 
privileges of study granted him ; the Master, certain rights in 
college authority ; the Doctor received the full meed of his schol- 
arship in the right to teach, being doctus, i. e., learned. It would 
not be difficult to revive this honorable custom, and extend it to 
institutions of lowar grade ; then would sophomores show their 
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Trisdom by their manners, and seniors the gravity of their rev- 
erend learning. In other "vrords, if the admission to a given 
grade were made dependent on actnal desert rather than a matter 
in conrse, the reward wonld be iti kind, open to all, free from 
envious competition, and worthy the exertion to secure it. The 
reward will be the more acceptable and more desired, if the re- 
cipient really feels it will add to his happiness to secure it; other- 
wise it is merely a name. A parent can easily gratify his child 
while he stimulates hia exertions, because he knows just what the 
youngster is longing for ; but a teacher is limited iji this direc- 
tion, and is often forced to magnify the honorable nature of the 
prize before he can awak^n the least desire for it. A starving 
man will not work for the gaudy decoration of a feather, unless 
the feather means competence and a full stomach ; so the pupil 
frequently finds that rewards are empty nothings, and tires of 
them because they do not satisfy his cravmgs. 

There is one error made in granting rewards which should be 
carefully guarded against, viz : that of granting a pupil certain 
authority in discipline over his classmates ; for such distinctions 
are seldom unattended by petty jealousies and contemptible spite. 
The sixth-form boys of Eugby were good enough monitors for 
the first form, but not for each other, The monitors of the Ham- 
iltonian system were simply necessities to meet an evil state of 
things. The " elder brothers " in reform schools are the only 
counterparts in our modern institutions, and, nnder judicious 
management, the position seems to be a profitable inducement for 
exertion to duty among the pupils as well as a decided advantage 
to the institutions; but we do not know the extent of their 
authority as regards equals, nor how free it is from the evils we 
have nofcentioned. In some schools monitors are appointed, either 
through favor, or as a sort of reward for subserviency, to act as 
a kind of spy on the actions of their fellows. We do not think 
that this practice can be sufficiently condemned, or that those 
who persist in it, can be aware of its pernicious effects. The 
monitors themselves are sufficiently obnoxious, without any 
odium attaching to the mode of appointment ; and if the teacher 
has not stamina enough to govern his school indepenjient of their 
aid, they should either be taken in order or chosen by their 
fellows. 

On the whole, we advocate the custom of granting rewards 
under proper restrictions. The principal conditions may be thus 
summed up: Not too easily earned, not too. many bestowed, open 
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to all, attainable by all, desirable in themselves, gnarded from 
envious feelings, and bestowed as &r as possible in kind. 

As the teacher is limited in the choice of rewards, so (but to 
a much greater 'degree) is he limited in the choice of penalties. 
He may not, like a parent, refuse to permit his refractory charge 
a place at the table, or in the family circle, or send him to his 
chamber, or deprive him of anticipated pleasure parties, or deny 
him any of the thousand home comforts dear to the young ; on 
the contrary, his authority is bounded by his school walls, beyond 
which he can not go except at his peril. He is ftirther restricted 
by so many jealously conflicting interests, and hampered by so 
many tender sympathies of injudicious parents, that the least 
deviation from an impartial administration exposes him to a 
storm of complaint and bitter censure. " Uneasy rests the head 
that wears the crown," no matter how small the kingdom. 

The maxim, <* Those are the best governed that are the least 
governed," is applicable even to schools, but with a difference. 
Eiot and revolt demand the fiillest exercise of power, and if ex- 
ternal circumstances continually excite discord, the hand of 
authority must be recognised, if not always stretched out to 
punish. A herd of deer, quivering at every whisper of alarm, 
requires a far different government than a drove of insensible 
swine. Some pupils are timid, shy, and self-distrustfU ; others 
manly and full of noble purposes ; and others are of the earth, 
earthy. To apply the same regimen to all these would certainly 
be no evidence of executive ability, and yet all may be gathered 
within the same walls and demand an impartial treatment. We 
will suppose that certain rules are framed by which this motley 
assemblage is to be governed. No doubt some rule will be vio- 
lated, and as no king should bear his sceptre in vain, the natural 
consequences must follow and punishment visit the offender. It 
must be inflicted in school hours, with the appliances of the school- 
room, and by the schoolmaster. But justice requires that it visit 
only those who merit it. He who fails in duty through timidity, 
is less deserving of punishment than he who errs through sudden 
impulse, and he, in turn, less than the one who willftdly breaks 
through restraint; and for this reason the penalty must be graded 
not merely with reference to the offense, but to motives that 
guided the offender. As a parent would treat children of differ- 
ent temperaments, so must teachers bear in mind the peculiarities 
of their pupils, and at the risk of the charge of fiEtvoritism meet 
out equal justice to all. For this reason, he is unwise who threat- 
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ens a specific punishment to each several offense. A word spoken 
in love, pointing out the nature of the transgression, will often 
suflSce for a sensitive pupil. A quiet rebuke will better direct 
the impulsive than any thing that will excite his impulsive nature 
to further opposition. But with regard to the willfully disobe- 
dient, where love and the sentiment of honor fail to arrest his 
steps, we hold that the Elixir Salmonis is the final specific. 

The means by which a teacher may infiict punishment are 
punishments in kind, the utterings of his mouth, and the inflic- 
tions of his hand — ^the second being, in general, the most severe 
and common. 

Punishments in kind are such as withhold the privileges of the 
school from those who violate these privileges. An Imperfect 
recitation may be punished by an extra task, but this is often an 
unwise method, especially so when the current duties require all 
the powers of the pupil, as the extra work will inevitably entail 
imperfect recitations on the morrow. If the pupil is excluded 
from the class until the deficiency is made good, he loses advan- 
tages which are necessary to perfect recitations in future. Tardi- 
ness may be punished by detention after school, but this often 
disarranges the routine of the household, and inflicts an equal 
punishment on the teacher. Detention from recess is an un- 
healthy practice, if recess is worth any thing, physiologically 
speaking. Demerit marks on the class roll will effect little for 
those who care nothing for their standing. Degradation in class 
standing is a positive inducement for idlers and lazy bodies to be 
even more negligent. Suspension from school, to those who can 
not feel the disgrace, is hailed as a good chance for a vacation. 
Expulsion, to those who dislike books and hate study, is a grate- 
ful relief from the weariness of the flesh. Yet, if the conduct of 
any pupil is such that the school receives detriment by it, the 
pupil must be restrained, or that failing to be accomplished, he 
must be cut off, although his own loss can not be measured. 

The tongue is an ever ready weapon, an unruly member, prone 
to lash rather than soothe. A gentle word may effect wonders 
with the gentle and sometimes with the froward. A rebuke that 
shows the offensiveness of the offense and the consequences to 
the offender, may arouse his better nature to higher aims and 
nobler deeds. A sarcastic fling may wither its object for the time ; 
hut, though it may accomplish its present purpose, it generally 
rankles until it festers into a chronic sore. A severe scolding, if 
an unusual thing, not otherwise, may bring lasting repentance, 
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but may only excite hatred and contempt. The effect of any of 
these methods depends both on the pupil and the teacher. If the 
teacher is evidently insincere in his honeyed accents, his words are 
speedily detected to be the veriest twaddle. If he is honest, well- 
meaning, and has sufficient tact to say the right thing at the right 
time, and shows by his bearing that he means what he says and 
is determined to enforce his injunctions, his words, however vel- 
vet clothed, can not fail to have some effect. If he is irritable and 
passionate, he stirs up anger in his pupils with every angry 
ejaculation. The pupil may become either at home or at school 
impenetrable to scolding, bomb proof, in short — ^insensible to the 
reasonableness of reason and unmoved by tokens of esteem and 
affection. 

We have seen pupils in all these conditions, not often all these 
conditions in the same pupil. One was a marked example of the 
effect produced by contiiiual betalking into the right course : he 
had become so impressible at the time when he entered school, 
that at the merest intimation that he was in fault, he at once 
confessed his errors to the fullest extent, with all outward marks 
of contrition and most satisfactory promises of reform, not, how- 
ever, as it afterward appeared, with any intention of reformation, 
but simply to avoid the discussion of a disagreeable subject. On 
him words of any sort, whether gentle, or sarcastic, or angry, 
were simply wasted. 

Now, suppose all these methods, except expulsion, have been 
faithfully tried, and expulsion not possible or not advisable, what 
remains ? It is useless to say that these methods are in them- 
selves sufficient in all places and under all exigences ; any hard- 
scrabble community is a proof to the contrary. It is useless to 
quote the testimony of Professor Agassiz with his forty years' 
experience in girls' schools and in Harvard University, or the 
fact that any other man has successfully taught without striking 
a blow. For ten years past, our experience has been the same, 
and not far different in the rest of it ; but between the well-man- 
nered pupils of our later years and the uncivilized barbarians of 
many a hamlet infested by a corner groggery, there is as much 
difference as between light and darkness. Between the position 
of a teacher sustained by public opinion and supported by the 
board of education, and of one who is forced to struggle against 
external misrule without official support, there is no comparison 
to be drawn. Suppose the corresponding inducements to good 
behavior have been offered in a fkmily, and have failed to take 
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effect, what resource is left the father? If the father ever finds 
it necessary to use' the rod so may the teacher, and, as we have 
shown, may avail himself of it with equal right. 

It may be that some methods of corporal punishment are better 
than others. The ferule, the strap, the cane, and the rawhide 
may have their special advocates, but with the instrument we 
have nothing to do. Dr. Wyman declares that certain modes of 
punishment are detrimental to the bodily health of girls. If so, 
such should certainly be abolished ; so should they if the punish- 
ment is indecent in its mode of application ; so should they if the 
age or the physical condition of the pupil renders expulsion the 
better method of punishment. Now, as to the manner of corpo- 
ral punishment, much may be said. If the punishment is inflicted 
by an angry man, it is likely to be beyond the just deserts of the 
offender. He who accustoms himself to perambulate the school- 
room distributing thwacks on every side, is not worthy his posi- 
tion ; neither is he blameless who visits with severe castigation 
every slight deviation from his regulations. If the blow is struck 
upon a vital part, or upon an invalid, the consequences may be 
fatal ; and the teacher forever afterward fall of remorse. 

Undoubtedly nine out of ten pupils are chastised when a better 
teacher would find no necessity for it. The whole secret of doing 
without corporal punishment lies in the firm, resolute eye and 
voice of the master. If the master is once recognized, the incipi- 
ent revolt is quelled without a blow. 

One argument for corporal punishment remains to be noticed. 
All government is sustained by the consciousness that it possesses 
sufficient power to maintain its authority ; without this its edicts 
sink below the level of contempt. So this power to visit with per- 
sonal retribution the vicious misdemeanors of the school boy, has 
doubtless deterred many from the outward violation of law, and 
led them, without the necessity of its exhibition, to become men 
of stable habits, obeying the law of the state without the need of 
its penalty. 

It must be regretted that there is a growing tendency to ham- 
per the authority of the teacher by uncalled-for legislation, 
because some have been found incompetent to govern without 
harsh methods. In some schools little is left to the teacher be- 
yond the privilege of appealing to the superintendent. As well 
might an officer o^ a battle-field be forced to await the tardy 
decree of a court-martial before disgracing the mutinous or the 
recreant. There ate occasions in the school which call for prompt 
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decisions — where speedy and condign panishment may follow 
aggravated offenses ; and to assnre the malcontent that his trans- 
gressions will probably be forgiven by appeal to a lenient supe- 
rior and certainly follow after tardy litigation, is to destroy all 
respect for the supremacy of the teacher. If the teacher is un* 
worthy of confidence, let him be displaced — let a better man 
assume his chair. If he is worthy, let him not be treated as an 
incapable fool. b. a. n. 
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ON LBAENING THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

BT M. A. NXWXIiL.* 

The child commences the study of language in the cradle. One 
of his first perceptions is the sound of his mother's voice, and 
perhaps his first lesson in Grammar is to translate his mother's 
words into the vernacular of infancy. At a very early age, he 
knows whether she is pleased or displeased, whether she is up- 
braiding or soothing him. Long before he can walk without 
assistance, he has learned a little language, not so as to speak it, 
but so as to comprehend all that is said to him, and much that is 
said about him. At the close of his second year, he knows the 
names of all the objects in the house that are in common use, and 
understands the language of the family so far, at least, as it con- 
cerns himself: he is subdued by threats, encouraged by approba- 
tion, and stimulated by promises. Before he is four years of age, 
he has passed from the purely recipient into the productive stage. 
What he knows he can tell ; he has a name for every object of his 
knowledge, an expression for every idea, every feeling and emo- 
tion of which he is conscious. Prom this time until he begins to 
go to school, every day adds to his stock of words and to his 
power of combining them. He astonishes his parents by the 
readiness with which he picks up strange words, and the facility 
he has in weaving them into sentences. If he could only go on 
as he commenced, if he could only learn as much of his native 
tongue in the next six as he did in the first six years of his life, 
what a foundation would then be laid for extensive and accurate 
scholarship t Unfortunately he must be sent to school ; his 
parents think it is time his education should commence. In truth, 
it too often happens that at this very crisis his education is, for 
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idl practical purposes, closed, as far as it lies, in the teacb^'s 
power to close it; or rather suspended, to be resumed when 
school days are over. 

I speak here, of course, of education in only one of its aspects — 
language ; though there are not wanting those who maintain that 
the routine of school exercises, as most commonly pursued, sns^ 
pends or retards the practical development of the child's mind on 
e^ery side. The reader may perhaps remember the keen irony of 
Bulwer on this subject. Mrs. Caxton has a darling son who is de« 
voted to books and study to the imminent danger of his health. 
His £Either or his uncle (I forget which) recommends as a cure, 
that the boy be "»^^ to school 1 " The singular advice is taken : 
the treatment is successful; the cure is complete. But let us 
inquire into the facts of the case so far only as a knowledge of 
the English language is concerned. 

At six years of age, the child is in possession of a language, 
limited, it is true, imperfect and incorrect, but still adequate to 
his wants. At twelve years of age, after having been six years 
at school, how much more does he know of his native language 
than when he entered school ? (And here let me remark paren- 
thetically, gentle reader, that I am not speaking otyour school: I 
know you manage these things better. I refer to Mr. Smith's 
school ; and I do not speak of the head boy in Mr. Smith's school ; 
I speak of the average American boy in the average American 
school.) At twelve years of age he has been " through the Dic- 
tionary," I presume ; but is his stock of words in common use 
much larger than it used to be ? Or is he more careful in the 
selection of them ? Or has he greater fecility in the use of them ? 
Does the boy of twelve actually express his ideas with greater 
ease, clearness, or force than the child of six? He has been 
"through the Grammar;" but does he speak grammatically? 
and, if he does, is it because he has been through the Grammar ? 
As a matter of fact, is his language more correct than it was six 
years ago ? He has learned to spell, to parse, and to write ; but 
can he write ten lines on any subject without gross errors in 
spelling, syntax, or punctuation? There must be something 
wrong in the method of education that is so barren of results. 

Assuming that nature's plan is the better one, — for in six years 
nature has done much, and in the next six years the teacher does 
very little toward the acquisition of language, — let us inquire 
what nature's plan is, and how it differs from the methods of the 
schools. 
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Nature begins her lesson by placing the child in circnmstanceB 
in which the knowledge of langnage is desirable and necessary. 
The child sees an object : he has a desire — almost, if not alto- 
gether, instinctive — to name it ; for the mind never recognizes its 
knowledge as complete until it is named. The child wants the 
name, lies in wait for it, or asks for it, — ^gets it, and keeps it. 
Who ever had occasion to tell a child twice the name of anything 
he wanted to know? He has an idea, but he has no mode of 
expressing it. The idea returns again and again, and the desire 
for the expression becomes stronger and stronger. The appro- 
priate expression, after long waiting and watching is heard, seized 
upon, treasured up and remembered, not only without difficulty, 
but without conscious effort. How different from much that is 
learned at school, — ^learned with toil to-day, forgotten with ease 
to-morrow I Or, conversely, (for our object-teachers must remem- 
ber that the child sometimes travels from the word to the thing 
as well as from the thing to the word,) the child hears a new 
word : he is not likely to ask the meaning of it unless it be about 
something in which he is deeply interested, but the context gives 
him some vague idea of what it means. The mind, however, is 
not satisfied with this half knowledge. The child hears the same 
word again and again, and every repetition adds to his stock of 
knowledge, till at last he gains a clear conception of it. 

On the other hand, at school, children are required to learn 
what they have no desire to learn, and can see no necessity to 
learn. What child ever desired to learn Grammar as commonly 
taught ? What child ever felt the necessity of learning all the 
definitions in the Dictionary? And yet these two books, the 
Grammar and the Dictionary, are the main instruments for teach- 
ing language. 

Nature teaches language indirectly : the child fancies he is learn- 
ing something else (and is learning something else, or does not 
think of learning at all), but all the time he is learning language 
unconsciously, but not the less really. These indirect processes 
of nature are very beautiful, and well worth the attention and 
the imitation of the teacher. The child thinks only of appeasing 
the natural appetite of hunger, but in so doing he is building up 
his constitution. He yields to the natural desire for muscular 
exercise, and thus aids in the development of his bodily organs. 
Every legitihiate gratification of a natural propensity yields, not 
only the transient pleasure proper to such gratification, but also 
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a permanent refiult, which is not the lesa real and valual^le because 
it comeB unsolicnted. 

Teachers »re apt to forget this trick of natnre. We think that 
language must be taught directly, dogmatically, and scientifically ; 
by definitions, rules, diagrams, and formulas. We forget that the 
language which we use ourselves was learned in no such methodi- 
cal way; but was picked up unconsciously here and there along 
the roadside of life, in the nursery, at the dinner table, in the 
play-ground, from our parents or companions, our story books, 
our newspapers, our preachers, our favorite authors. What 
plainer proof can there be of this than the well known fact, that 
many teachers who are good '' grammarians *' (so called) speak 
bad English, while many persons who know nothing of ^' gram- 
mar '' habitually use grammatical language ? 

In the natural plan, the child's mind is active, both in the act 
of seeking and in the act of assimilating it« mental food. In the 
unnatural plan of the schools, the mind is mainly passive or 
receptive. In the one case it acts, in the other it is acted on. 
Out of school, certain materials are presented which the child 
vduntarily operates on, and converts to his own use. In school, 
the thinking is done by "another head;" the food is gathered, 
divided, and fully prepared in the text-books : all the scholar has 
to do is to swallow the ready made preparation. (School-books 
are as plenty as quack medicines, and many of them about as 
useful.) What wonder that children do not like their books I 
What wonder that they can not digest that for which they have 
not labored, for which they have no appetite, and which they can 
be compelled to swallow only at the point of the rod ! Can such 
treatment fail to produce mental dyspepsia in its worst forms ? 

Left to himself, the child acquires his knowledge in the most 
rational philosophicaJ way, — ^by induction. He ascends from par- 
ticulars to generals, from an acquaintance with individual facts 
to a knowledge of universal principles. In other words, he pro- 
ceeds from the concrete to the abstract. Under the guidance of 
his teacher, or rather of his text-book, the child is expected to 
acquire his knowledge in the most irrational and unphilosophical 
way, — ^by deduction. He is expected to descend from generals to 
particulars, from general principles to individual facts, from the 
abstract to the concrete. I say the child is expected to do so; but, 
in point of fact, I do not believe he ever does it. The knowledge 
he seems to acquire in this way is either acquired in the other 
way, or is not real knowledge at all, but only sham knowledge. 
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I believe a healthy, active young mind makes its own generaliza- 
tions, and does not readily adopt and apply the generalizations 
made by another. For example, consider how a child acquires 
an idea of a chair. He does not get the abstract idea of a chair 
first, and then try to apply this idea to particular objects ; but, 
by becomirg acquainted with a number of chairs singly, and ob- 
serving their common qualities, he naturally and necessarily, 
though unconsciously, acquires the abstract notion of a chair. 
But a Grammar (from which children are popularly supposed to 
learn language) consists essentially of a series of abstract propo- 
sitions, to be learned as abstractions, and afterward to be applied 
to individual cases. If language is ever learned in this way, it 
can only be by doing violence to nature, and by a useless sacrifice 
of time and labor. 

Nature gives us, usually, the object or idea first, and then the 
name ; the schools, or rather the school-books, give us the name 
first, and the object afterward, or not at all. When the animals 
passed in review before our first parent, he gave to each an ap- 
propriate name. His conceptions of each individual were incom- 
^ete and unsatisfactory, until he had tied them together, and 
labeled them with a name. Had one of our old-fashioned school- 
masters had the supreme direction of affairs, he would have given 
Adam a list of names and a volume of definitions ; and, after 
causing him to commit them to memory, he would have sent him 
through the garden to find the objects corresponding to the de- 
scription. He would have made Adam say elephant, spell ele- 
phant, read elephant, write elephant, and parse elephant, before 
allowing him to see the elephant I 

The following corollaries will serve, perhaps, to give a practi- 
cal bearing to what has been said above. They will, at least, be 
useful to the thoughtful teacher as theses for argument, which he 
may either affirm or deny : 

That the method by which children, before going to school, 
learn their simple and limited language, may be applied to the 
learning of their native language in all its extent and complexity. 

That language, being an object, may be studied objectively. 

That children should be taught to use good language, by cor- 
recting all their improper modes of expression, before they can 
understand the grammatical reason for the correction. 

That as children learn to speak by speaking (not by learning 
the rules of speech), so children may learn to write by writing, 
without learning the rules of composition. 
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That, as people become fluent talkers by beginning early and 
talking much, people may become ready writers by beginning 
early and writing much. 

That, fis soon as children are able to speak, they should be 
taught to speak in definite sentences and pure English ; and as 
soon OB they are able to use the pen, they should be taught to 
write in definite sentences and pure English. 

That, as children never talk of that of which they know nothing,, 
they should not be asked to write of what they know nothing. 

That, as a means of becoming familiar with language, children 
should be taught to write down, frequently, their ordinary con- 
versations. 

That school recitations may, with great advantage, be con- 
ducted in two ways, — orally, and in writing. 

That the teacher should take advantage of interesting events 
within the knowledge of his scholars, and require them to relate 
them orally and in writing. 

That as the common words of our language are learned by 
hearing them often in connected discourse, so the less common 
words should be learned by reading them often in connected 
discourse. 

That as words learned by the ear are not thoroughly appropri- 
ated until they are pronounced by the tongue, so words learned 
by the eye (reading) are not completely mastered until they are 
reproduced to the eye by writing. 

That as the child learns its early language indirectly, while in 
pursuit of amusement, or gratifying its curiosity, or thinking 
only of expressing its feelings, so its early language may be best 
extended by extending its sphere of general knowledge. 

That, therefore, reading for information and amusement should 
form a prominent part of school exercises, distinct from reading 
for elocutional purposes ; and that all knowledge so obtained 
should be reproduced in writing or speaking. 

That a practical knowledge of the English language, — the abil- 
ity to speak it, read it, and write it correctly in its simplest forms ; 
and a familiar acquaintance with a few of our best authors, — 
forms the only sure foundation on which to commence the ana- 
lytical study of English Grammar. — Ind, School Journal, 



It may without hesitation be aflOirmed that grammar is not the 
stepping-stone, but the finishing instrument. — Wyse. 
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A NATTJEAL LIFE. 

BY M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D.* 

It is very doubtful if there are many persons who have any 
just conception of what it is to live a natural life. It is said that 
all civilized people live an artificial and unnatural one, and to the 
wilderness of America or to the wilds of Africa we are referred 
for the only specimens of natural man. This view of the case ui 
both shortsighted and false. Men, whether savage or civilized, 
live a natural life when they live in accordance with the laws of 
their bodies and minds, and an unnatural life when they forget 
the organic laws which they ought to respect, substituting others 
instead. A natural life admits of the highest degree of culture 
and refinement. A natural man is as much at homo in the parlor 
as in the forest. We speak of the Indian as a natural man, but 
it is doubtful if he is half so natural in his habits as thoroughly 
cultivated, civilized men. Is it very natural to sleep in a wig; 
wam, scalp one's enemy, make woman a slave, never think of 
to-morrow or provide for the future, and know nothing of beauti- 
ful homes, social culture, books, art and science? We must not 
confound the natural man with rude ferocity, barbarism, uneul- 
ture ; it is the reverse. Man was made for culture, for refine- 
ment, for growth, and it is as natural for him, under favorable 
circumstances, to take on these conditions as for the bee to store 
up honey.* We believe all that has been said and written about 
the more natural life of the Indian than the white man, is erro- 
neous. Indians are not more perfect, physically, than the whites; 
they have a coarser organization, can not endure work so long, 
can not bear themselves so manfully and naturally as their more 
cultivated brothers. Mr. Barnum recently had a troupe of red 
men dancing and performing in his Museum, but they had not 
one-fourth the agility or grace and majesty of physique seen in 
^his white performers. It is quite doubtful if the Indian's mode 
of life is natural when we take this higher stand-point from 
which to draw our deductions. 

Now, let us consider what a natural life demands for its com- 
plete fulfillments. 

It first demands a healthy birth, and a childhood devoted mainly 
to healthful bodily development ; children, more than grown-up 
people, instinctively turn to the natural instead of the artifidal. 

* Editor of Herald of Heaithi New Tork. 
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They seek their mother's breast and protection ratlier than arti- 
ficial food and the stranger's care. They are then more sportive, 
happier, and natural than ever thereafter. They lose much of 
their naturalness during their education, when mental and phys- 
ical restraint takes the place of healthful, natural growth. 

A natural life demands a natural education. All education 
should be founded on the "natural laws of man." Half the 
secret of so many artificial lives among civilized races comes from 
not adapting education to the natural law. It is unnatural to 
demand that a boy or girl shall sit six hours a day in a close 
school-room with the brain constantly on the strain and the body 
quiet. Educators have heretofore modeled their course of in- 
struction more to meet the demands of society, than the fulfill- 
ment of their manhood. It would be impossible here to mark 
out a course of education founded on natural law, but such a 
course is earnestly demanded by the spirit of the age. 

But more than all, to secure a natural life requires good habits. 
It is unnatural to chew tobacco, to smoke, to drink intoxicating 
liquors, to swear, lie, steal, or live vulgar, sensual lives. It is on 
the other hand, natural to be kind, loving, tender, thoughtful of 
others ; just to the world and to ourselves ; full of the spirit of 
growth and progress, and a hater of cant, hypocrisy, and every 
thing mean. It is natural to love fresh air; unnatural to shut 
ourselves up in closed rooms. It is natural to covet the kisses of 
the sun ; unnatural to live in parlors, with drawn curtains and 
shutters. It is natural to eat fruit and drink water ; unnatural 
to swallow those drenches, tea and coffee. It is natural to sleep 
soundly ; unnatural to be nervous and wakeful after we retire to 
our couch for rest. It is natural to clothe ourselves beautifully 
and healthfully, so every muscle is free to act gracefully and 
vigorously ; unnatural to torture our waists or obstruct the full 
and free movement of any muscle or limb by restraint. It is 
natural to be industrious, sportive, lively, mirthful ; unnatural to 
be lazy, sad, hypochondriac. It is natural to love society; un- 
natural to become a hermit. It is natural to seek the family 
relation ; unnatural to pass through life alone, without family 
ties. It is natural to be strong, healthy, upright ; unnatural to 
be sick, scrawny, feeble, round shouldered, small chested, rickety. 
It is natural to seek pure air, a wi^e hygiene, and to remedy our 
departures from Nature ; unnatural to dose with drugs, pills, 
powders, and deadly poisons. It is natural to study the arts and 
sciences, to become familiar with the literature of this and past 
6 
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ages, to learn to " know thyself; " unnatural to excite the mind 
and debase the heart by constantly pouring over yellow-covered 
fiction. 

A natural life is the most desirable life. It includes all the 
Christian graces of love to God and man. An infidel is always 
an unnatural man. He has no faith in God, and we might almost 
say in himself. There are too many infidels in the world. Every 
man is infidel, so far as he is unnatural, or so far as his life is not 
in harmony with natural and therefore divine law ; for all natural 
law is divine in origin and in essence. 

A great want of the age is to induce the people to live more 
natural lives. It is the great mystery of creation that we are 
allowed to live' any other ; but perhaps it is only because our de- 
partures from nature have blinded us so we can not see. It will 
be wise for us when we return to Nature, to seek to learn our 
relations to her and follow them. It is doubtful if we can accom- 
plish this in any way so successfully for all, as by educating our 
children to good habits. Now we educate them to such habits as 
are fashionable, or current, or as suit our own perverted tastes. 
Shall not all earnest men and women seek this — it is in their 
power — and add their pens, voices, and infiuence to secure for the 
young a more natural education, one that shall lead them to sim- 
pler habits, cultivated tastes, and a higher degree of health and 
perfection of body and mind ? 



HUMAN NATUEE UNDEE CULTIVATION.— No. 2. • 

J BY PHILOMATH. 

OBSERVATION AND ATTENTION. 

To train a pupil to observe well, is not to improve in nature or 
constitution the organs of sight and hearing. A sensual philosophy 
will never be able to make the physical ear or eye anything more 
than an instrument to be used in the service of a more subtle 
something. The eye is perfectly formed for its work. The out- 
looking mind finds the parts of this natural microscope and tele- 
scope combined in right adjustment at the first using. It is never 
more exquisitely fitted for its peculiar offices than when the 
teacher begins with his object lessons an attempt to improve it. 
It ifl evident from the practice of many teachers, including some 
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who apprehend the need of right methods in education, that this 
truth is not recognized. It is as vain to attempt to refine or re- 
adjust the organ of sight as would be an effort to polish the sun- 
light. The eye and the sunlight are both finished specimens of 
nature*s workmanship. 

What, then , remains for the teacher to do ? What the artist 
does in making a picture. He must put the best aspect of the 
object to be delineated under a strong light, and then turn the 
instrument full upon it. One undertakes to teach a child how to 
see well, to observe closely and accurately. A so-called object 
lesson is given. Let the object be a leaf. The child looks at it, 
and an image is formed within — an image, I dare say, more accu- 
rately outlined, more refined in shade and perspective, than any 
that can be produced under the camera. 

Now, does it matter whether the image be etched in animal tis- 
sue merely, to be worked into the being through chemical influ- 
ences that obey physical laws, or whether it penetrates deeper 
and excites the mind to play about it? Judging by the expres- 
sionless eyes of many as they stand in the presence of natural 
objects, we should say that the majority are destitute of anything 
more than fleshly vision. There is one indispensable condition 
to be superinduced upon the most powerful and searching mate- 
rial agencies, before the human instrument can produce a good 
picture, — one that shall reveal to the soul all that the Maker of 
nature and the soul designed to be seen in the object. This con- 
dition is a willing mind. There are needed not only the material 
sunlight, the concentrating lenses, the prepared surfaces, but also 
the light of the mind to fall upon it with indescribably subtle 
efSciency, and develop and vivify therein a living element of 
growth, a root of knowledge for the soul. Who shall say what 
are the relations, what the affinities between light and nervous 
tissue and the mind in the act of delineating a leaf upon the retina 
of the eye ? That an impulse of mind, whether conveyed through 
sunlight or nerve fibre, or directly upon the image, does give it 
Vividness and permanence, we can not doubt. If the observing 
eye be not attended by reason, your picture will be simply a 
dumb shadow. Nature, or rather the Supremely Wise One, sup- 
plies all the conditions, material and intellectual, and gives the 
mind an affinity for all things beautiful to see, which affinity we 
call knowledge. There is a preestablished harmony between the 
eye and the forms of nature, and out of this arises a passion of 
the mind for the beautiful. One of the first offlices of education 
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is to tempt, to indalge, to stimulate this passion. The passioii to 
see will be educated by presenting to the eye new and attractive 
forms. This is the work of the teacher. It is no light task, to 
be performed at random. When the great Goethe said that " the 
eye sees all that it brings the power to see," he meant the eye of 
the mind ; and when a far greater than Goethe said, " He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear," He meant the soul. In this 
sense, then, the power to see can be cultivated and improved. 

The image of the leaf is perfectly formed in the sensorium, but 
perception in the untaught mind must learn to follow the outlines, 
to discern the form, and observe how it grows out of a main stem 
and is supported by branches and veins. It would not be an 
unnatural step to point out the resemblances of a tree to its own 
leaf There is first the stem or trunk, then the branches in both. 
The analogies which the young mind is capable of perceiving, 
perhaps stop here. But curious thoughts do not stop. The leaf 
is no longer the chief object of interest. But I can not follow 
this topic farther. Let me remark, however, that the mind has 
a long course of training to pursue before it can appreciate the 
fact that the angles formed by the branches in the leaf with its 
stem, are the same as the angles formed by the branches of the 
tree with the trunk. 

There is a uniform principle governing the powers of observa- 
tion. This is interest in the objects presented to them. Neglect 
of this principle is fisital to all attempts to educate. Interest is a 
measure of attention, and precedes attention in mental phenom- 
ena. It is a great end to be aimed at in education to produce 
attentive habits in the mind. Nothing can be more important. 
Severe and long-continued attention is the most certain mark of 
intellectual power, of talent, — nay, of the highest order of genius. 
To one who complimented him on his genius, Sir Isaac Newton 
replied that " if he had made any discoveries, it was owing more 
to patient attention than to any other talent." "And thus," says 
Alcibiades, " Socrates is ever wont to do when his mind is occu- 
pied with inquiries in which there are difficulties to be overcome. 
He never interrupts his meditf^tion, and forgets to eat, and drink, 
and sleep,— everything, in short, until his inquiry has reached its 
termination, or, at least, until he has seen some light in it." 
" Genius," says Buffon, " is only a protracted patience." "In the 
exact sciences," says Cuvier, " it is the patience of a sound intel- 
lect, when invincible, which truly constitutes genius." 

Now, teachers make a dangerous mistake when they attempt 
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to instruct attention as a separate faculty, or enforce it regard- 
less of interest in the objects to be perceived or the knowledge to 
be acquired. Attention is not a separate faculty at the control 
of will. However often or emphatically, then, you may say to 
the child attend to this or that, its effort to obey you will be of 
little avail unless interest, curiosity, or desire be present to stim- 
ulate the effort. 

Attention is the force of intellect. It is best exhibited when 
any power of the mind is fully engaged, and when this is the case 
with us, we are not aware of being attentive. Says Malebranche, 
" To acquire this true force by which the intellect supports the 
labor of attention, it is necessary to begin betimes to labor j for 
in the course of nature, we can only acquire habits by acts, and 
can only strengthen them by exercise." Attention is the crown- 
ing quality of all the powers of observation. But it is the ser- 
vant of law. The accuracy and permanence of an impression 
vary with the intensity of attention, and this again is governed 
by the character and number of the objects present to perception. 
That is, the impression will be weak if the attention be not direct 
and full, and it will be indefinite if the attention be divided by 
several objects. 

. Let me remark, then, that the early and careful cultivation of 
the observing powers of the mind, and especially of the sense of 
sight by natural methods, leads to the acquisition of attentive 
habits in the mind, while, at the same time, important elementary 
facts are being stored in the memory to be afterward used in the 
more elaborate processes of reason. 

I know of no better way to accomplish this end than by draw- 
ing, '^e have yet to learn the true value of this subject as an 
educational instrument. It is an instinct of our nature, or law 
of intellectual life, if you please, to seek some sort of expression 
for whatever is perceived or known. We have various terms and 
ways of setting forth this tendency. It is called conception, im- 
agination, invention, art, language, etc. 

It is considered highly commendable to practice what one 
knows. And yet education, while constantly assuming to be 
practical, shamefully neglects the best means of practicing the 
knowledge inculcated. And in this, also, violates a great law of 
intellect, that we know best that which we can do. 

There is a truly practical side to every faculty of the mind^ 
and to which it is naturally correlated. It is this that we prop* 
erly call power. Knowledge is not always power. It ia not 
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power, though possessed, until it takes on some sort of expres* 
fiion. The hand is the servant of the eje, and by it the forms 
and colors of objects are represented anew to the eye. Indeed, 
the child's nature is not satisfied with anything short of this. 
Drawing is an instinct with childhood. There is a beautiful 
something imprinted within that struggles outward. It must be 
realized. It is only in the act of expression that what we have 
seen becomes a living reality to us, and, as knowledge, becomes 
wholly and forever our own. The artist is not sure of his con- 
ception until he has snatched it from the clouds of fancy, and in 
a decisive moment outlined it upon the canvas, or cut it in the 
enduring marble. 
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In teaching any science, attention should be paid (1) to the 
order, and (2) to the manner in which its facts are presented. The 
order may be so illogical and unphilosophical as to render every 
attempt at subsequent classification futile — ^and the manner may 
be so uninteresting as to repress curiosity and distract attention. 

With this in mind, let us imagine ourselves listening to a reci- 
tation in geography, as usually conducted in many of our schools. 

A certain number of paragraphs has been committed to mem- 
ory, or the answers learned to a certain number of questions in 
physical, local, and political geography. The teacher, with book 
in hand, reads the questions, in the e^act order in which he finds 
them, and compares each answer with map and text to test its 
correctness. The scholar points out localities on an outline map, 
or answers from memory should these be wanting. The questions 
being exhausted, another lesson is assigned, without remark or 
comment, and the class is dismissed. 

On questioning the pupils, we find none that have any broad, 
general views of the science they are studying. They may have 
committed many facts to memory, but they lie in their minds, 
unclassified — useless, valueless lumber. Their study is a weari- 
some endeavor to accumulate a mass of disconnected particulars, 
without any attempt whatever at generalization. They have no 
vivid conceptions of the country whose geography they are pre- 
tending to study. Each little section, colored red, or green, or 
yellow, in their atlases, is almost a distinct world, in their re- 
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gard — ^having no relation to other sections, and subjected to no 
great telluric influences whose origin is beyond its narrow bound- 
aries. In six months they will have forgotten nine-tenths of 
what they are now endeavoring to learn. The teacher will com- 
plain of the poor results which have followed his painstaking 
efforts at instruction, and pupil and patron will vote geography 
an exceedingly dry and unprofitable branch of study — one that 
can be dispensed with without serious detriment to any one. 

Such half-ludicrous attempts at teaching as this, and not any 
inherent repulsiveness in the science itself, are the occasion of all 
the want of success in geographical instruction. The method, or 
rather want of method pursued, is a direct, positive violation of 
the most obvious principles of common sense, besides being a 
premium offered for ignorance and incapacity. Any one, able to 
read, can propound questions already prepared for his use — and 
a glance at the map or text will enable him to detect any inac- 
curacy in answers. We have thought, again and again, the reci- 
tation would be a sad failure were teacher and pupil to change 
places. The lessons are not learned — they are prepared for an 
occasion — and when the occasion is passed, they are forgotten. 
The thousand and one facts conned over and repeated in a half 
dozen lessons, are not clinched^ fastened in the memory, by being 
presented in any true order of sequence or import. For this 
reason, mainly, the graduates of many of our best schools, when 
tested by thorough examinations, are found to have a more accu- 
rate knowledge of the geography of the Moon than of the Earth — 
to know more about metaphysics than physics — to have a better 
acquaintance with the theories and speculations of man than with 
the sublime laws of God as evidenced in the movements of the 
winds and oceanic currents, in the disposition of land and water 
areas, in the elevation of continental masses, and in the distribu- 
tion of organic life, whether animal or vegetable. 

How can these defects in geographical instruction be remedied? 
Teachers claim that they can not teach differently so long as they 
are compelled to use our present text-books. We admit they are 
faulty in the extreme — faulty in conception — ^faulty in the execu- 
tion of a very crude notion of what a geographical text-book 
should be. But reformation, like charity, should begin at home. 
The teacher must be master of a science before he essays to teach 
it — ^must be independent of books, as a necessity, before he is 
able to pass judgment upon or use them understandingly. 

We will suppose that we have found such a teacher. What 
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sort of criticism will he make of the half dozen series of geogra- 
phies now in general nse? With a single exception, they are 
crammed with ill-arranged facts— -loaded to the muzzle with un- 
important details. Instead of making the natural features of the 
earth the basis of classification, they adopt the arbitrary divisions 
made by man for governmental purposes. The surface of a country, 
its climate, its vegetation and animal life, the distribution and 
occupations of man, are treated of in detached portions — little or 
nothing being said of the causes which determine them. Atmo- 
spheric phenomena, aqueous, and igneous agencies, are almost 
entirely ignored — ^the information given being so meagre that it 
is in a great measure valueless. The facts chosen are not those 
which can be called " foundation stones," whereon to rear a solid, 
massive, symmetrical superstructure. Besides, in many schools 
there are to be found many different text-books, or different edi- 
tions of the same series, which their owners are unwilling to 
throw aside. With these facts staring him in the face, how is 
this teacher to manage ? 

Our advice would be as follows : Form a single class of those 
old enough to study the " Intermediate " book of any series ; and 
tell the pupils to bring to school all the text-books on geography 
they have. There are many things which professional book- 
makers can not greatly falsify. The boundaries of countries, the 
location of mountains, plains, bodies of water, rivers, cities, and 
towns, are the same in all geographies. Prepare a series of topics, 
something like the following : 

1. Position and Form — Boundaries, Bodies of Water, Area, 

2. Surface — Highlands, Mountains, Hills, Plains, 

3. Inland Waters — Lakes, Bivers, 

4. Climate. 

5. Soil, Yegetation, Animals, Minerals. 

6. Inhabitants — Population and Distribution, 

7. Occupation — Agriculture, Manufactures, Commerce. 

8. Cities and Towns. 

9. Government, Eeligion, History. 

If thought best, extend this to include such particulars as may 
be deemed of too great importance to be omitted. Furnish each 
pupil with a neatly written copy of these topics, and attach it, 
with a little mucilage, to the inside of the covers of their text- 
books. Inform them that these particulars, as numbered, are so 
many questions, the answers to which they may find any where — 
in their books or out of them — by reading or by conversation— 
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and that they need not use the questions in their books in pre- 
paring a lesson. Teach them how to study by topics — and re- 
quire an entire topic to be recited by each scholar, unless its 
length should warrant a subdivision. Prepare yourself to give 
some additional new matter, each recitation — taking especial 
pains to select important as well as interesting information — and 
be sure that you can give it in an attractive manner, and arrange 
its facts in logical order. In other words, thoroughly master the 
lesson yourself before attempting to teach it. 

We will suppose, as is probably the case, that your text-books 
do not contain those general views or outlines which underlie all 
true geogimphical knowledge. That deficiency must be supplied 
by yourself— and it can be best done in connection with map- 
drawing. 

A good teacher of geography should be able to draw, from 
memory, an accurate map of all the continents, at least. The 
first thing to be done is to define, accurately, the coast-line, or 
sea-level. The system recommended by Guyot enables one to do 
this easily and with great accuracy. Suppose the lesson of to- 
day is the continent of North America. Draw the lines repre- 
senting its approximate form on the black-board — explaining 
how it is done, and the proportionate distances preserved. Ee- 
quire your pupils to repeat your lines and measurements on their 
slates, or on half-sheets of foolscap. The coast-line being accu- 
rately drawn — a thing easily done by the assistance of the ap- 
proximate form lines — proceed to fill in this outline. First, locate 
the mountain ranges or systems, showing how they form so many 
great water-sheds. Next, determine where water-sheds exist, 
not connected with mountain ranges, and draw all the large and 
important rivers. Yon need have no fears that your pupils will 
ever tire of this work. "With a little encouragement or assistance 
on your part, they will soon be able to draw these impromptu 
maps as rapidly and accurately as you can. 

Proceed now to represent the elevation of the land above the 
sea-level. This is do?ie by profiles drawn through the continent. 
One profile is sufficient for North America — ^that on the latitude 
of Washington. Draw this on the blackboard — explain how it 
indicates comparative elevation — describe the effect elevation has 
upon climate, and, consequently, upon the organic life of a 
country — ^and the influence mountains have upon the amount and 
distribution of rain. 

You are now prepared to describe the division of the surface 
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of the continent into the Atlantic Highlands, the Pacific High- 
lands, and the Great Central Plain — as well as the three-fold sub- 
division of the Great Central Plain into the Mississippi Valley, 
the St. Lawrence Valley, and that portion of the surface whose 
waters drain off into Hudson's Bay. This heing done, call atten- 
tion to the peculiar features of each division and subdivision — 
requiring your oral instruction to be learned as thoroughly as 
any other lesson. 

'Now locate the large cities and towns — ^never forgetting to tell 
why they are located where they are, by calling attention to the 
influence of physical features upon the productions of a country, 
of the productions upon commerce, of commerce on the location 
of great commercial emporiums. 

This general view of the continent is invaluable. All subse- 
quent study of individual portions will be rendered much plainer 
should it be thoroughly mastered. No one but a live teacher 
need attempt to give it, however, — for it requires a steady hand 
and quick eye to draw easily — and a sleepy drone will be sure to 
fail in giving oral instruction upon a subject so vast as the sur- 
face features and phenomena of an entire continent. 

There is no trick in the use of the "topics," as recommended 
above. They are a list of abbreviated questions, to be used in- 
stead of those printed in the text. They are a complete classifi- 
cation of all the particulars necessary for a complete description 
of a country, and are so arranged that the facts of the day's les- 
son are necessarily learned in logical order. The preparation of 
every lesson is a " building up " process — each step being a prep- 
aration for the one following. The teacher, also, has a wide field 
open before him for giving effective oral instruction when and 
where it is most needed, and can propound questions prepared 
by himself to test the knowledge of his pupils on the subject 
studied, instead of being restricted to those which have reference 
to its minor and less important details. 

Further, the pupils are taught to seek information wherever it 
may be found, and when found to classify it in a philosophical 
manner. They are constantly being taught how to do two very 
important things : first, how to search for knowledge, and, sec- 
ondly, how best to preserve it. The interest which can be aroused 
in a class by this method, can be appreciated by those only who 
use it. The old routine method of mere question and answer-— 
dry, unattractive, as it is, — ^will never be employed lEigain by those 
who intelligently and energetically make trial of this "better way." 

T. w. H. 
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NOTES: ORTHOEPICAL, OETHOGEAPHICAL, ETYMO- 
LOGICAL, AND SYNTACTICAL.— No. 8. 

BY W. D. HENKLE, SALEM, OHIO. 

48. During, A learned correspondent, T. B. S., writes: "I 
would suggest that * during the proceedings ' might be defended 
On the same grounds as * during life,' which you allow ; originally 
an absolute construction, the proceedings during, i, e., whilst the 
proceedings were during or enduring, and the participle has slid 
into the office or rank of a preposition, which you must concede 
is very much needed in that connection." 

It is with reluctance that I disagree with the distinguished 
gentleman. It seems to me that he has only removed the diffi- 
culty to the word whilst whose meaning is very closely allied to 
that of during, Webster and Worcester agree in defining whilst 
or while, " during the time that," " as long as," and " at the same 
time that." During as a participle means lasting or continuing 
to the end of the time referred to. If we substitute these mean- 
ings in " whilst the proceedings were during," we have " during 
the time the proceedings were continuing to their close," " as 
long as the proceedings, etc.," " at the same time that the pro- 
ceedings, etc." 

49. According to, W. E. M. writes: "It strikes me that "ac- 
cording to " should be " according with." "According to " is not 
only correct according to usage, but according to etymology. 

50. Notwithstanding, W. E. M. thinks " that withstanding would 
be more accurate than notwithstanding." 

Johnson says : " This word, though in conformity to other 
writers called here a conjunction, is properly a participial adjec- 
tive, as it is compounded of not and withstanding, and answers to 
the Latin non obstante ; it is most properly and analogically used 
in the ablative case absolute with a noun j as. He is rich, notwith- 
standing his loss." 

Webster says : " Notwithstanding is the participle of withstand^ 
with not prefixed, and signifying not opposing, nevertheless. It 
retains, in all cases, its participial signification. For example, 
It is a rainy day, but notwithstanding that the troops must be re- 
viewed ; that is, the rainy day not opposing or preventing. Thatj 
in this case, is a substitute for the whole first clause of the sen- 
tence. It is to that clause what a relative is to an antecedent 
noun, and which may be used in the place of it ; notwithstanding 
which, that is, the rainy day." 
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Worcester says : " It obviously has more of the nature of a 
participle than of a participial adjective ; yet it can not properly 
be called a participle, for there is no verb to notwithstand. In the 
above example, *He is rich notwithstanding hi^ loss,' notwithstand- 
ing may be more properly regarded as a preposition^ governing 
loss in the objective case, than construed as a participle in the case 
absolute with loss." 

These discussions are sufficient to show that W. E. M. is wrong. 

50. Jffemans. This proper name is often incorrectly pronounced 
Se'-manz. The correct pronunciation is H^m'-anz, See Webster 
and Worcester. Longley's Pronouncing Vocabulary gives it, but 
does not indicate the pronunciation. It is pronounced improp- 
erly in Goodrich's New Sixth Eeader, Notes p. 536. 

51. Pestalozzi, Pronounced by Webster, P^s-td-lof -see (the 6 
being less prolonged than in c6ne)y and by Worcester, P^s-ta-lof-se 
(the a and e unmarked being obscure). The first pronunciation 
is the correct one, the difference, however, between them is 
slight. 

52. Gothe or Goethe. Pronounced by Webster Qo'-tehy the e 
being obscure ; by Worcester, G'eh'4d. The sound represented by 
the German 6 is not heard in English. Dr. Thomas says : " The 
sound is unlike any thing we have in English, but is nearest to 
that of u in /wr, or e in her. If, while the lips are retained in the 
position proper for forming o long, the speaker tries to utter the 
sound of e in met (or a in fate), he will produce the sound of o." 
Soden says : " d has no corresponding sound in English, but the 
u in but J or the i in bird, correspond most nearly to it ; it sounds 
like the eu in meuble,^^ Follen says : " 6 is like the French eu in 
peur^ which has no corresponding sound in English." Peissner 
says : " 6 sounds about but not exactly like u in but^ nor is the 
French eu equal to it." Adler says : " The English word bird 
does not quite answer to the sound of this vowel ; it has rather 
the sound of eu in the French words, /ew, coeur, fleur, jeune, peu.^* 
Woodbury says : " 6 has no corresponding sound in English. It 
is pretty accurately given by the French eu in peur.'^ 

Those who do not understand German will pronounce the word 
with tolerable accuracy by pronouncing it Gd'-td, the first a 
being sounded with the lips puckered. Epes Sargent in his Fifth 
Eeader, Part II, p. 507, pronounces it "^Aer'-fa." This is about 
as near to the correct pronunciation as idear is to i-de-a. 

53. Corn. This Gothic word is generally applied to wheat in 
England, oats in Scotland, rye in most parts of Germany, barley 
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in Sweden and Norway, and maize in the United States. The 
word is in every instance applied to the particular grain that 
forms the most important cereal product of the country. 

54. Venezuela. The correct Anglicized pronunciation of this 
word is VirC'^Z'We''la^ the primary accent being on we. The 
Spanish pronunciation is, Ven-eth-wd'-ld. If the Venezuelans 
themselves depart from the pure European Spanish pronuncia- 
tion as the Mexicans do, the native pronunciation would be V^n- 
es-wd!-ld. I refer to this word because I have seldom visited a 
school in which both pupils and teachers did not pronounce it 
Ven-zu-e^'ldy disregarding the e in the second syllable. 

I make the following extract from Irving*s Voyages and Disr 
coveries of the Companions of Columbus, p. 28, to show the ori- 
gin of the word : 

" Proceeding along the coast he arrived at a vast deep gulf resembling a 
tranquil lake ; entering which, he beheld on the eastern side a village, the con- 
Btruction of which struck him with surprise. It consisted of twenty large 

piles driven into the bottom of the lake, 
I was pro- 

. ^., . communication was 

carried on. From these resemblances to the Italian city [Venice], Ojeda gave 
to the bay the name of the Gulf of Venice ; and it is called at the present day 
Venezuela, or little Venice : the Indian name was Coquibacoa." 

55. Juarez. The name of the President of the Mexican Eepub- 
lic is pronounced by the Mexicans, Swd-rds, but by the Spaniards, 
Swd-rdth. I have these facts from a Mexican. Webster has 
SoO'd-r^Sj or Swd'-rHh^ S indicating a strongly aspirated A. 

Correction. — In Note 36, January Monthly^ the point in the first quotation 
from Lowell was destroyed by being printed as prose. It should have been— 

*' If you choose to compare him, I think there are two per- 
sons fit for a paraUel — Thompson and Cowper/' 

BO that two per should rhyme with Cowper. 




ME. HENKLE'S PHILOLOGICAL NOTES. 

Mr. Editor : If you think these rejoinders to Mr. Henkle's 
** Notes " of sufficient importance, please give them a place in the 
Monthly : 

1. Latham. In England I have invariably heard the name of 
our distinguished philologist, Latham, pronounced with the soft 
sound of th as iu this. A family with which I am well acquaint- 
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ed, (a member of which is married to John Bright,) pronounce 
the th in their name, Leatham, in a similar way. 

2. Dr. Froude is always called, in England, Frowd, in two syl- 
lables. 

3. Rousseau. Mr. Henkle gives Bu-sd as the correct pronun- 
ciation. It will do, provided his readers understand that the u 
is to be pronounced as in the English word rue, and so as the con- 
junction so, 

4. Gil Bias is uniformly pronounced in England, and, for aught 
I know, in America, with the I sounded and the s mute ; whereas, 
it should be the reverse — Zhee-Bldss, with the accent, of course, 

. on the second part of the name. 

5. I/e Sage. I am afraid that Mr. Henkle's figured pronuncia- 
tion, Imh Sazhj will not be correctly apprehended by many of 
your readers. They will make the u of Luh, long ; whereas, it 
should be pronounced with the sound of u in wr», made as short 
as possible^ and as for the a of Sage^ it should be pronounced as a 
in cat. T. B. s. 



UP-NOETH LETTEES.— No. XI. 

Clbveland, February^ 1867. 
Friend White : The annual report of the Cleveland Schools is 
now in the hands of the printer, from which the Superintendent 
grants me permission to furnish you the following extract : 

I have elsewhere in this report mentioned the fact that during the past year 
there has been a greatly decreased amount of irregularity in school attendance, 
and of those offenses which demand exclusion from school privileges. This is 
a fact fraught with the highest encouragement ; for it should be the aim of our 
schools not only to impart thorough instruction in those things contained in 
text'books, but also to inculcate all good social and moral principles and habits. 
Manners and morals should be regarded as taking rank m no way inferior to 
mental qualities. To improve the mind while neglecting the heart and disre- 
garding deportment, may render a pupil wise to do evil, but it will not fit him 
to work out his own highest happiness, — ^will not qualify him to act in society 
the part of a good citizen. It nas been with me an intense desire that our 
teachers should appreciate the relative importance of all social and moral vir- 
tues ; that by precept and by example the pupils in our schools should be 
taught to regard and practice all those courtesies which good society prescribes ; 
all those moralities wnich are the highest safeguards to individuals and com- 
munities. The fact that a boy " knows how to read and write," has little power 
of itself to render him a good citizen. Nor is there in a thorough knowledge 
of geography, arithmetic, grammar, and all higher branches, any assurance 
that he who possesses it win become a wise and useful man. 

Within the last six months, and but twenty rods from where I write, two men 
have died upon the gallows. They were alike in that they were murderers; but 
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in all the circnmstances and conditions of their lives, there were striking diver- 
sities. 

McConnell had no educational advantages in his early days. He grew to 
manhood and lived till middle age in deepest ignorance of books and all good 
learning. Most of his associations were low and degrading, and his great 
crime was committed after a savage pattern. Many may be ready to conclude 
that the one great necessity of this man was better intellectual culture, — that 
the enlightening of his mental nature would have saved him from crime and 
shame and misery. But for this idea I can in the history of men find no sure 
warrant. 

Upon this point what demonstration is found in the life of the other male- 
factor, Hughes. His opportunities for education were the best that wealth 
could furnish. Though not very thorough in study, he acquired extensive and 
varied learning. He entered one of the learned professions, and claimed to 
be well versed m science and polite literature. But did all this education avail 
to render this man a good and useful citizen, respected in life and lamented in 
death ? Nay, verily ! I believe in the justice of that popular opinion which 
holds that Dr. Hughes was far more worthless as a man, and far more guilty 
as a criminal, than the poor wood-chopper, McConnell. His intellectual knowl- 
edge aided the development of all the evil passions of his nature, and stimula- 
ted the formation of the most debasing habits. His Ufe of sin early in his 
years naturally, almost necessarily, ultimated in the greatest of all crimes pos- 
sible for man to commit, and in a death as shameful as it was just and neces- 
sary. 

There was in the education of Dr. Hughes this radical and fatal defect ; — 
moral culture and religious instruction were neglected. He was suffered to 
run wild in immoral practices, unrestrained by wise counsels and just authority. 
In the days of his childhood were sown the seeds which took such deep root, 
brought forth such corrupt fruit and ripened into such a harvest of dishonor 
and death. 

How should the lives of these men impress us with the importance of the 
careful instruction of both mind and heart 

It is not easy to prescribe or describe the formation of a good character. 
We often hear it said that it is education which makes the man what he is. 
This is true ; but education implies far more than is taught by text-books ; — ^far 
more than study and instruction, in the ordinary signification of these terms. 
Character is not made^ it is a growth. It is not built up like the walls of a 
house, by adding material to material ; it grows like the tree, expanding and 
taking sha^e by influences not always visible. We can see the walls of the 
building rising higher and higher every hour, as brick is added to brick ; and 
there is a certainty that the completed edifice will be an accomplishment of the 
design of the architect. But not so is it in the formation of human character. 
Education is seed cast into the ground which springs up and grows, we know 
not how ; first, the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear. 

We can not tell aU the processes by which the tree or the plant becomes what 
it is ; but we do know many of the conditions of its life and growth. The soil 
in which it is planted, the dews and the rains of heaven and various atmospheric 
influences contribute thereto. So it is in the formation of character. Seeds of 
truth must be planted in the mind ; their germination and development must 
be promoted by appropriate nurture; precept and example must do tlieir work; 
careful instruction must be given and hurtful influences guarded against But 
heyond all these there are numberless influences, often unseen or Httle regard- 
ed, which go far to form the character and fix the destiny of the young. What 
the eye sees, and what the ear hears, often enter into the composition of the 
life and soul, and go far to modify direct instruction. That proper objects may 
strike the eye, and safe words fall upon the ear, should be the care of bom 
Vwent and teacher. Who is sufficient for exciting and training right ideas and 
purposes in the minds of children I So great, so important, so far-reaching is 
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the influence of instruction and example that the highest wisdom and the holi- 
est character are demanded as indispensable requisites in all those who under- 
take the work of teaching, whether at the home or at the school 

I think that a very large proportion of our teachers duly appreciate the im- 
portance of improving not only the minds, but also the manners and morals of 
their pupils. Visit their school-rooms, and the fl^oors and walls, and seats and 
desks, will lift up the voice of praise, and proclaim the care, effort, and taste of 
teachers in making these rooms themselves to teach cleanliness, order, and 
beauty. From sucn places few children will desire to be absent ; few will 
choose to enter them at late hours. These schools are far pleasanter in their 
appointments than the homes of many children ; more orderly, more attractive, 
more inspiring with good purposes ; more persuasive to right actions. 

I fear that many of our citizens do not appreciate the labors and the success 
of not a few of our teachers in rendering their school-rooms pleasant, beautiful, 
and instructive. Plants and flowers regale the senses with their beauty and 
perfume. Impressive mottoes are arranged in ornamental styles. Pictures 
and costly engravings hang upon many walls, teaching esthetic and moral vir- 
tues. From above almost every teacher s platform, our Martjrr-President looks 
down upon our children, and says to them in words that will live forever, — 
" With malice toward none, with charity for all, with firmness in the right, as 
God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in." 

Some of the rooms contain valuable and tasteful statuary. Most of the large 
schools are furnished with excellent pianos, and many of the smaller, with the 
best of melodeons. 

All these things, ornamental and useful to a high degree, have been obtained 
by the efforts of teachers alone : some by subscriptions, some by exhibitions, 
some by concerts, and some at personal expense. Not a dollar has come from 

?ublic funds. I will not estimate the cost or present worth of these articles, 
'hose in the Central High School alone, including two pianos, portraits of 
Charles Bradburn and Andrew Freese, busts of eminent men, etc., are valued 
at $2,000. 

Let no one ignorantly suppose that these things only minister to the pride 
and vanity of teachers, or the curiosity and useless admiration of pupils. They 
are most potential and valuable educational forces ; furnishing ^' object lessons * 
for mind and heart and social culture. They can not fail to exercise an im- 
portant influence in the direction of good principles and right conduct 

But not upon these attractions and agencies do our teachers chiefly depend 
for correcting the faults of their pupils and for inspiring them with right and 
noble purposes. With watchful care they inculcate correct principles by pre- 
cept upon precept, and line upo^n line. While they all, as I fully believe, refrain 
from anything that is sectarian and partisan, they do teach the gospel's golden 
rule and the aivine law of supreme love to God and good will to men. And in 
appropriate ways they improve the behavior and refine the manners of their 
pupils. Children are taught to practice courtesies, which, in many cases, 
parental precept and example never bring to their attention. 

The learning and singing of the many most excellent hymns and songs 
found in the "Song Garden" and elsewhere, and taught by our Professor of 
Vocal Music, whose presence in our schools is a living illustration of faithful- 
ness, perseverance, patience, and a kindly spirit, go very far to subdue in chil- 
dren base passions, and awaken in them impulses to all that is pure and noble. 

But it is growing dark in these up-north regions, and I must 
cease copying from our Superintendent's Report. 

Yours Truly. 
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AN ABSTRACT OF THE BILL CREATING THE OFFICE OP 
COUNTY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT. 

Inasmach as school officers are directly interested in the bill creating the 
office of County School Superintendent, now pending in the General Assettiblj) 
we give below an abstract of its provisions : 

1. Section one creates the office of County School Superintendent 

2. Section two makes it the duty of the presidents of the several township 
and other local boards of education in each county, to assemble on the first 
Monday of June, A. D. 1867, (and triennially thereafter,) and elect by ballot a 
competent person as County School Superintendent, to serve for three years 
from the first day of September, 1867. Two-thirds of the presidents of the 
boards of education in the county constitute a quorum, and a majority of such 
two-thirds is necessary to a choice. The election is to be certified, within ten 
days, to the State School Commismoner. 

3. Section three provides that the superintendent elect shall obtain a certifi- 
cate of qualification from the State Board of Examiners, before entering upon 
tiie discharge of his duties ; and in case of his failure to obtain a certificate, or 
in case of a vacancy in the office, the State School Commissioner is required to 
call a meeting of the presidents of the boards of education to elect another 
person to act as superintendent. 

4 Section four requires the county superintendent to give bonds in the penal 
snm of five thousand dollars, and to take the usual oath of office. 

6. Section five provides for the appointment of a county superintendent by 
the State School Commissioner, in case the presidents of the boards of educa- 
tion shall fail or refuse to elect a person to the office— the person so appointed 
to hold his office until the first Monday of June following. 

6. Section nz makes it unlawful for the county superintendent to act ae 
agent for any author, publisher, or bookseller, or to receive, directiy or indi- 
rectly, any gift, emolument, or reward fbr his influence in recommending the 
use of any book, map, chart, design, school apparatus, or furniture of any kind 
whatever. 

1. Section seven provides. for the removal of the superintendent firom office 
for immoral conduct, inefficiency, or gross neglect of duty, by a vote of two» 
thirds of the entire number of presidents of boards of education in the county, 
at a special meeting called for the purpose. 

8. Section eight provides that in counties containing less than six thousand 
youth of school age, the superintendent shall receive an annual salary of $1,200; 
and in counties containing more than six thousand youth of school age, he is 
7 
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This number contains fortj-four pages besides the adyertisements. The con- 
tribated articlea are of nnnsaal excellenoe. Mr. Norton's article on *' School 
Government," Prof Newell's "On Learning the English Language," and 
Mr. Harrej^s on " Geography," may be read with profit by any teacher who is 
not in ruts two-feet deep. The same may be said of the other contributions; 
and we are happy to be able to state that our drawer is well filled with articles of 
uke character, waiting for room. 

We also take pleasure in announcing that our subscription list has neyer be- 
fore been so large at this time in the year. The Monthly is receiving general 
commendation. The commendatory notices of the January and February 
numbers sent us, would, if printed, fill the half of this number. We thank aU 
for their good words. 

COUNTY SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 

No one &miliar with the condition of our country schools will question their 
need of more intelligent oversight and direction. They are largely in the hands 
of young and inexperienced teachers who are deprived of all needed counsel 
and sympathy, and left at the mercy of insubordinate pupils, ignorant parents, 
and indifferent or over-officious directors. As a consequence, the schools are 
broken into fragments of classes, and the instruction Is haphazard and super- 
ficial What is needed is some competent authority to introduce uniformity 
and system in their classification and management; to instruct teachers in 
methods of teaching and discipline ; to test the results of their labors by vigor- 
ous and searching examinations — ^in short, to set up a higher and truer stand- 
ard of effort, and inspire both teachers and school officers with a more earnest 
and progressive spirit The value of such an agency reaching each school dis- 
trict in the state, can not well be over-stated. It would revdutioniEe achod 
instruction. 

But how can the schools of the several districts be provided with such effi- 
cient direction ? There seems to be but one feasible mode, viz : by organizing 
an efficient system of county supervision. This is the only plan that has stood 
the test of experience. The number of schools entrusted to the oversight of a 
single officer, is sufficient to require all of his time, and, hence, the salary paid 
may be made sufficient to command the requisite qualifications. It is true that 
a county superintendent can devote but little time to the personal inspection of 
each school under his jurisdiction, but it is to be remembered, that it is the 
qualify and not the amount of supervision, which makes it effective. 

This suggests that in our efforts to secure the creation of the office of coun^ 
superintendent, we must not forget that the office will be valueless — nay, it may 
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be pemicioQfiHHinless filled hj a competent officer. This is the essential con- 
dilioa Our schools are carrying dead weight enough, and are in rats suffi- 
ciently deep, without being subjected to the official peregrinations of fossilized 
teachers or self-inflated politicians. They need to be yivified by the touch of 
Umng educators — ^men possessing high scholastic and professional attainncients 
and imbued with the sprit of educational. progress. 

To secure competent superintendents, three things are necessary : 1. Their 
appointment must be entrusted to the school authorities, and not to the political 
caucus. 2. Their competency, their general and special qualifications for the 
work entrusted to them, must be carefully inquired into by a competent exam- 
ining board with power and nerve to reject all unqualified candidates. 3. The 
salary paid must be adequate to command the necessary talent and experience. 
These conditions seem to us essential, and a system of county supervision which' 
meets them can but prove a valuable agency for the improvement of our com- 
mon schools. A doubt may be entertained respecting the possibility of securing 
80 many competent superintendents at the present time. The demand will, 
however, in time create the necessary supply, and, especially, if efficient normal 
agencies are provided. 

We desire to add that the bill now pending in the Legislature, surrounds the 
office with these essential guards, and we hope that it may soon be the law of 
the state. Its passage will mark an important era in the history of our schools. 
We refer those who may wish to see our views presented more fully, to our 
official reports. . Every year but deepens liie convictions therein expressed re- 
specting the importance of this measure. 



INSTRUCTION IN THE CLEVELAND SCHOOLS. 

Nothing can be more suggestive and instractive to teachers than a knowledge 
of the changes which have taken place in methods of teaching in leading cities 
and educational centres. These changes indicate the results of experiment on 
a wide scale, and thus assist in the avoidance of what practice has shown to be 
objectionable. Beading, for example, would be better taught in all our schools 
if the history of the methods of teaching this branch in Boston, was familiar to 
all our teachers. We have, for this reason, long cherished the purpose of at- 
tempting to give a brief account of the changes which have occurred in school 
instruction in a few of our leading cities — ^a purpose which has hitherto been 
tiiwarted by the importunity of other duties. 

We commence this month with the schools of Cleveland, regretting that we 
can only sketch the more obvious changes which have occurred since our first 
connection with them in 1850. We can not often stop either to praise or to 
condemn. 

Primary Beading. The "Word Method" of teaching reading to beginners 
was early introduced into the Cleveland Schools, but was not generally adopted 
until 1852, when Mr. Freese, who is an earnest advocate of the method, became 
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Bttperintendent To &cilitBte its usO) he prepared a primer and a set of charts. 
The method is still used exclusively, but spelling is begun considerably earlier 
than formerly. In some of the schools the classes are taught but a few words 
before they begin spelling. At one time the sounds of the letters and phonic 
spelling received considerable attention, but, for some reason, these exercises 
have been very generally dropped, not only in the ffrimary, but also in the upper 
departments. In this respect the schools of Cleveland afford a marked con- 
trast to those of Oswego, Boston, Cincinnati, and many other cities. We also 
notice a strong tendency to what may be termed the imitative method of teack- 
ing reading. The teachers read each paragraph or lesson as a model for the 
pupil to imitate, before permitting him to try his own feebler powers. The 
pupil's work is to reproduce the performance of his teacher. Formerly the 
teachers rarely read until the pupils had made a trial There is also more con- 
cert reading than formerly — a natural consequence of the use of the method of 
teaching by imitation. 

Spelling. The changes in teaching this branch are very suggestive. Fifteen 
years ago, spelling was taught orally in all the classes below the grammar 
schools, and, to a considerable extent, in them. The spelling-book was used 
by all classes, we believe, above the first reader, certainly by all above the sec- 
ond reader. Now spelling is taught by writing as low as the secondary schools, 
and a spelling-book (De Wolfs Speller) is used only by the two upper classes in 
the grammar schools. The lessons in all the lower classes are confined to the 
daggered (f) words in McGuffey's Readers, the number of which we are una- 
ble to give. Mr. Freese early introduced into the lower schools the excellent 
practice of requiring the pupils to print or write their spelling lessons as a part 

of their preparation. ^We notice in some of the primary schools a novel 

method of conducting recitations in oral spelling. The pupils are required to 
commit the words to memory, and to spell them in their proper order without 
their being pronounced by the teacher. Each pupil spells all the words in the 
lesson. The object of this method — to relieve the teacher — ^is good, but the 
method' seems to us objectionable. There is a waste of time and a want of 
interest and life. 

Writing, The change in teaching this branch is not material Printing is 
not continued so long as formerly, and writing is begun earlier. The second 
and third reader classes write on slates. The use of pen and ink is preceded 
by one term's practice with the lead pencil A special teacher gives instruc- 
tion in the grammar and high schools, and superintends the writing in the 
intermediate rooms. 

Drawing. In attention to this important branch, Cleveland has long been in 
advance of other western cities. As early as 1852, a special teacher of the 
art was employed, and outline and perspective drawing regularly taught in all 
departments of the schools. In the lower grades, the pupils sketched, from 
nature, leaves, fruits, utensils, and other common objects, while in the grammar 
and high schools the sketching of buildings and landscapes also received atten- 
tion. The pupils, especially in the lower schools, also had considerable practice in 
the copying of drawing-card models. For several years past, no special teacher 
of drawing has been employed, and, as a consequence, drawing from, gators, 
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or original drawing, has been almost wholly superseded by the copying of 
models. The prescribed weekly programme of the schools sets apart a regular 
time for the exercise in all departments below the high schools, but the actual 
attention given to the subject depends much upon the taste and interest of the 
teacher in charge. The drawing books in many of the schools are still exceed- 
ingly creditable to both teacher and pupils. ^We can not leave this subject 

without dropping the remark that much of the neatness and taste which charac- 
terize the Cleveland schools, is due to the attention given to drawing. The 
beautiful crayon sketches and devices which adorn the black-boards, naturally 
call for engravings and paintings to adorn the walls, and each school-room 
comes to be regarded as a picture which teacher and pupils strive to make as 
beautiful as possible. 

{To be Continued.) 



CORPORAL PUNISHMENT DECLARED UNLAWFUL. 

We confess that we are puzzled by Judge Warren's decision in the Police 
Court of Cincinnati that any corporal punishment of a pupil by the teacher 
is unlawful In the first place, we do not rightly understand the precise nature I 

of the ofTense. The solving of a question by a method diflPerent from that re- 
quired by the teacher, may be either a meritorious act, indicative of originality i 
of mind, or deserving of rebuke as a manifestation of conceit and pertness. | 
We have no means of deciding to which of these categories the act did belong. 
Again, the judge admitted the high character of the man and his reputation 
for kindness of disposition. He allows, besides, that the correction was mod- 
erate, and that, if any injurious effects resulted, they were to be accounted for 
on the ground of an abnormal irritability of the nervous system. It appears 
further that, on previous occasions, the boy had shown a spirit of disobedience, 
and that the parents had taken no notice of the teacher's complaints, thus shut- 
ting out, as far as in them lay, any other way of redress. But it appears, after 
all, that even if the oflfense had been of a more aggravated character, and the 
correction, I will not say more moderate, for that could hardly be, but, not 
followed by any injurious consequences, still the teacher must have been 
brought in "guilty of a mistake in law" ; i. e., of an unlawful act; and yet no 
law is adduced to establish that position, for all the instances cited refer only 
to excessive or uncalled-for severity, or to the correction of apprentices or ser- 
vants, and are clearly irrelevant 

The judge says that if corporal punishment be necessary to school discipline, 
it should be " regulated by positive law," which implies that there is, as yet, i 

none enacted on the subject The logical inference is then obvious, that not | 

the act arraigned, but the judge's decision is iUegaL He seems himself to have j 

had a lurlring consciousness that he was not quite right ; for he hopes that his 
decision "will not be detrimental to the welfare of the schools." Nay, he 
almost recommends an appeal against himself to a superior court 
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Well, suppose the decision to be affirmed, tbough contrary to the uniform 
decision of the courts, what will be the probable consequence ? Teachers of 
weak conscientiousness will evade the law by substituting other inflictions more 
objectionable, but which can not, by any legal ingenuity, be construed into a 
violation of the letter of the law ? Other teachers of higher principle, but 
lacking that rare "faculty" of command, which is a natural gift, will, when 
disarmed of the rod, find themselves unable to withstand the inroads of disor- 
der into their schools. No one can have a greater hatred of surgical opera- 
tions, in general, and of these in particular, when they can be done without; 
but is the right time yet come for proclaiming all over the land that the rod 
shall never more be used under any circumstances whatever ? I gladly allow 
that greater gentleness and forbearance in the treatment of children is the ten- 
dency of the age ; that if, in other countries, corporal punishment has been 
safely abandoned, our American youths are surely not so much worse than 
others as still to require this exceptional mode of treatment But the difficulty 
must be traced farther back than the school ; it li^s at home. When parents 
shall cease to deal out angry scoldings and slaps right and left to their children, 
whenever they feel incommoded by their noise, or for slight delinquencies unin- 
telligible to the offenders themselves, whilst real transgressions pass unrebuked; 
when they shall cease to punish at one moment what they winked or laughed 
at before ; when a uniform, kind, but firm treatment at home shall be the rule, 
not the exception, — then, indeed, may law step forward in her potency, and 
stretch her protecting wand over the school-boy's head. 

As it is, children who are used to see every thoughtless act that displeases 
the home authorities, resented by a blow, must feel puzzled by an opposite 
regime. They will mistake for good-natured imbecility, or for cowardice, a 
mode of discipline which is really the result of self-control and high-mindedness 
in the teacher. Between the Jiat-arguments at home and the appeals to his 
higher nature in the school, he will feel bewildered, now ready to despise lus 
teacher for his unaccountable forbearance, now rebelling against what he calls 
his parents' tyranny. This reform must begin at home ; when well established 
there, it will not be long kept out of the school. 

While, however, we reluctantly and sorrowfully concede the inexpediency of 
at once pronouncing corporal punishment unlawful, we do hope that the gen- 
eral interest which this case has excited, will have the efi^ect of making parents 
and teachers, and all who, in any capacity, have assumed the responsibility of 
watching over the welfare of the young, take this subject deeply at heart. 
They can not but admit that appeals to a child's instinctive dread of pain is, at 
best, but a necessary evil, redolent of a coarse and ignorant stage of society. 
Let them, by a reverent study of human nature as we see it budding forth in 
children, learn the laws of true moral discipline, and thus hasten the happy 
day when, in both family and school government, love shall take the place of 
brute force, and conscience become more potent than fear. 



To THE person sending us the largest list of subscribers in the months of 
March and April, we will present a copy of Webster's New Dictionary — ^retail 
price, $12. 
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Miami TJnivbrsitt. — The Board of Trustees of this University, at their annual 
meeting in June last, proposed to the several religious bodies of the state, to aid in 
the further endowment of the institution; these bodies retaining the principal in 
their own hands, and paying the interest, annually, to the Board. Three of these 
bodies have responded favorably, viz : The Old School Presbyterian Synods of Ohio 
and Cincinnati and the New School Synod of Cincinnati — the Old School Synod of 
Cincinnati agreeing to endow two additional professorships, and the other two, one 
professorship each. This will make/owr chairs beyond those now filled, and will thus 
extend the course and departments of the institution considerably. The particular 
branches of instruction to be embraced in these chairs, are to be determined by an 
agreement between the Board and the Synods ; and the chairs are to be filled by the 
Board (the only body legally authorized), the Synods being permitted to suggest the 
names of candidates. This preserves the present character of the University as a 
State Institution, and yet encourages the various religious denominations of the state 
to come to its aid and help to increase its usefulness, without compromising either it or 
them. They hold the funds, continuing their support as long as they see fit ; and as 
this is opened to all, the proposition places all religious bodies upon an equality in 
regard to any advantages which may accrue from it, as far as they may choose to 
ayail themselves of it. Some $10,000 have just been spent in improvements, and the 
Board contemplate putting up a new main building (removing the present one), in 
the spring, at a considerable cost, not yet estimated. We hope to see this institution 
become a University in faot as well as in name.^ It has done in times past a good 
collegiate work ; there is a demand for a real University. 

Wa&ben Coukty. — A teachers' institute was held January 19, 1867. The meeting 
was very profitably entertained by an address from Prof. A. Holbrook, on '' Common 
Sense " as a very desirable qualification for teachers — a qualification, by the way, the 
possession of which is not quite co-extensive with the necessity for it. Various other 
exercises occupied the morning and afternoon session. The next meeting was to be 
held at Waynesville on the fourth Saturday in February. " No other county in Ohio,** 
boasts the editor of the Western Star, " can beat our own in live, earnest, successful, 
and really progressive teachers. Their monthly meetings have not only increased 
each one's stock of practical and valuable ideas, created a salutary professional feel- 
ing and social bond, but, in some degree, directed public attention to the vast impor- 
tance of the work in which they are engaged.** This is all excellent, and we can 
only say to the teachers of other counties in the state, Go ye and do likewise. 

West Virginia. — We are cheered by the doings of this spirited new state in the 
cause of education. Not only have they started at Buckhannon a semi-monthly sheet 
devoted to temperance and education, but some of the leading political papers have 
educational articles. These are valuable indications of the current of popular feeling. 
In a brotherly spirit of earnest sympathy, we bid them God-speed. 

In the number for January 24, of that admirable weekly paper, The Nation, we see 
a notice of four valuable articles on the '' Instruction of the People in the 19th Cen- 
tury,** which appeared in recent numbers of the Eevue des deux Mondea, The editor 
of the Nation thinks that their translation and republication in this country would be 
of great service to the cause of education. If we can procure those numbers, we will 
ondeitake the work, so as to lay, at least, the substance of them before our readers. 

7* 



tU OUo Mucationdt MmfAtsr. 

Fi8C S€W»blU-'W« lmw9, in one of our ezohangei, an Interesliag report of ifiiT^'^ 
ered Bcbool at Aaffbrfllr, Tend., iftider J9bi#0l|dea'aBii|>ertntendeiMe. We seleot ther 
following items : PapfUi enrolled, 860 ; daily average only aibont MO. This is owing^ 
to the ansettled eoB4itio»of the colored people, and the-aeeeesity impoied vpoa them 
in tlkeir new relatibae of eamani^ a i abaistenee by daily labor, eansing tba elder mem" 
Iketv to be al&e^at two'ev three days eaokweeli^ ThfrseheoA lia^ bee» tlioronghly 
graded ar follows : li^ree Primary eohook,. three latermediaiey. oao i^alt 9Kmary of 
&igh gradoy one^ geoMklary, a Sfamniar eohboly and a High lohboly 1^ iaetrmotion^ 
Ib directed WitlVtfvliBW ta thorough propaiatio» for ieachiDg. Qnitaalarg^propor^ 
lion of the papib are prepariag themeelvet fat that profeeflien,^ aad it hi hoped that- 
ioon, from thia soiool and others of similar oharaoter aad design, many kktelltgent 
an(( WelMrained teachilBr» WiU go forth to aid la the wbrk ef^ eloTating |^eir people^ 
Wliich of lis, siz-yelfrs a^^wetolofhMFe daired to dreau-or sttb& ^re^oloAioivf GBmly,' 
fl»a' world ia wMrtkmg mn / 

l^BLitr LfBtf'a«ttli.'-4>'etM>l» ftwf tf t^W pfbiimteif td tti» C^MMfat Issefifbfy by the^ 
boards of edttoatiofl of CifiohltiatiVClfeT'efaacP, and Bteytoa, tliat theve cities be anthor^^ 
ked to tety a tai» «9e eSoeadftfg'oAe-tAith of a miH^fbr^thtf ests^HslUidare and main-' 
lenhnce of pubflfo librarlesT^te tO' cdC eUReBttw. A htXt lltts IMbtf tttttbdeoi^ <6 <bat effect,' 
aild we hope Itntt, tVliO& ft ia passed^ tfndf tCs boMHts to' thvooimntntity shsll hvre 
stiowli ttaean^iTeis, as undEisr pfttdent and* li^eT&T mttntfgbment fh^ oiAi hatdly fafi ta 
do, t&e'boon>^l be ei^tended to othvt cities afttl te^ duf Tilfa^da, until, In'aA paits of 
tU^ stater, the tMtt and rfblng geueratii^itr sb^alf enjoy ft'M' sksaesV to* bootlr ef M Im-- 
pi\>yfaig annf hiteiresting o&atactef . 

PBBSEN'iAViaw Ta* ^BB- Bc¥. Phoc* fvoM^.— <hi tl«D virtT of Ms* prepoee^l Itoar itf 
Earope/ the stadents of the Qeyelasid Inetltatey. toward^ Whom/ 1» additian to hit 
clerical duties, Mr. Thome had discharged with great acceptance the duties of profes-^ 
lot ef oloctttien,^«lBB(ti<I hiaM^tli Carpenter's pMura, engraved by Hitohic/of tb# 
firsts leaditfg of tlie Bmaaoipation PlroclanlBtioil by Liaceta to his Cabinet — a most 
fl1> offerinrg te* onto whose life and htbera hare been devoted^ ta the eoaeoiDmatioB of^ 
froedoBf and e4nailty ft>f aU men,- physically/ seckAy/llitellbetali^, aadf BK>pally.- 

Tb£ Edvca'hoivm. G?ni8«.->-T-his is the titlaof a Tory neat magasina pnbliefaed by 
iTelson k VaW,- Ciacianiiti/aa suooessor te The Sfevwand fiabafor. Its specialty, or 
as Bro/ Hancock- woald> say/its> bobby/ is '< Object TeaGbiB|^"-«"« sab^aot o» which 
American teachers aeed light. Gonsiderable space is deToted te'ariielea traaalated from> 
pedagogical joornails ia Europe. It also contains a jiwenile and » literary depart-^ 
tient. The February aumber/ the ftri^ lasaed under ibs^ new edkarial management/ 
Ib decidedly n^odir 

' Gen. Garfield wiff please tfscept oifr tbaohs for a copy qf his exoelleni speech otf 
Ihe If o/tioaal Bureau^ cf SdacM^iilL JAi ifVL& le^^s ef tlMfr ebaatry o#e him- and thtf* 
ether members of the Select Gbmniitteey a debt of gflstitadv for a moo a m a af sncb 
titaPitipoftanosrto the beat iaiol'est^of the p«ople.r 

BftJtSABLE TASlsts.-^These aror an hhitation of ivory taAtets', which they fkr sUr^ 
pass in cheapness afid equftt in* tlm facility wftft Which" fh'^afO #ritteir npoii and 
erased by a wet cloth or sponge. They are nMlaufaotnMd by the ABMcioa^ Tablet 
Company/ Boston', f6r Use in the school-room. 

Ma^ A, ft/ McfaftR'te sncceecU Hi* Seayy aa Principal af the 8tiMfe Street Oram^ 
liiar School of this 0$ty.; and Mr/ €< E. Burr, of Worthingtoa-, O./is assistant teacher 
In the £tigh SciK>ol/ 

AicCewif aLaT^LW/^^he liibabitaats of this avterpvisifti^ Tfllage have lately Toted a 
tax of %t2^m tat a new school-hoUse. 
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A Plsa for TBS QuBEx's Enolibh. Stray Notes on Speaking and Spelling. By 
Hkkkt Alfobd, B.D., Bean of Canterbary. Second Edition. Tentn Thonsand. 
Alexander Strshan, Pablisher, London and New York. 1805. 

Thb Dean's Ekglish : A Criticism on the Bean of Canterbury's Essays on the 
Queen's English. By G. Wabhwotox Moon, Fellow of the Royal Society of Lit- 
erature. Fourth Edition. Alexander Strahan k Co., Publishers, 139 Grand street, 
New York. 

Alford's Plea for the Queen's English is a duodecimo of 800 pages, and Moon's 
Bean's English, one of 220 pages. Every one who is interested in the discussion of 
grammatical points, should read these little volumes. Although the Bean is disposed 
in some oases, to defend his questionable English, yet his remarks are, in general, cor- 
rect and worthy of attention. Mr. Moon's criticisms are generally confined to the 
Bean's language, and seldom to the positions originally taken by the Bean in Qi>od 
Wordt, in which his " stray notes " first appeared. 

The following is a specimen of Alfbrd's style : 

" 71. Another word also brings into question the ' coo ' and ' coto,' but without any 
such chance of a settlement. It is the agreeable but somewhat indigestible gourd 
spelt c-«-c*ii-fn'2>-«-r. Is it to be coo-oumber ? coto-cumber? or Jk«i0-oumber ? The 
point is warmly debated : so warmly in certain circles, that when I had a house full 
of pupils, we were driven to legislation on it, merely to keep the peace of the house- 
hold. Whenever the unfortunate Word occurred at table, which was almost every day 
during the summer months, a fierce fVay invariably set in. At last we abated the 
nuisance by enacting that in future the first syllable should be dropped, and the arti- 
cle should be called under the undebateable [tic] name of * cumber. Perhaps, of the 
three, the strongest claim might be set up for kew, or Q-cumher ; seeing that the Latin 
name, emeutiM, can hardly by English lips be otherwise pronounced." 

The following is a specimen of Mr. Moon's style : 

'* I will briefly notice a few of your numerous errors of syntax, etc., and then pass 
on to weightier matters. You speak of a possibility being * precluded in ' the mind. 
You tell us of * a more neat way of exyreeting what would be Mr, Moon'a Sentence,' 
We expreee a meaningp or We wtUk a wentenee; but we do not expreee a eentenee. Th« 
word seems to be rather a pet of yours ; you speak on page 198, of expreumg a tooman I 
* Qwer Englieh ' would not have been an inappropriate title to your essays. Then we 
have ' in respect of,' for ' toith re$pect to ' ; and ' an exception, tohich I can not weU 
treat/ instead of, *o/ which I can not well treat; " for it is evident from the context, 
that you were not speaking of treating an exception, but of treating of an exception," 

In Mr. Moon's book, there are extracts from Reviews, Magazines, and Newspapers 
to the number thirty-four, referring to the controversy, in nearly all of which Mr. 
Moon's style is considered as much superior to that of the Bean's. These extracts 
occupy sixty pages of the book, the longest being that from The Englieh Churchman, 
occupying twelve pages. , d. w. h. 

PHTBifjAL OsooRAPaT. By B. F. Anstsd. J. B. Lippinoott k Co., Philadelphia. 
1867. lOmo. pp. xxxiv, 448, with Index. 

This reprint is exceedingly valuable for teachers of Physical Geography, and pos- 
sesses the great merit of embracing in a compact form most of the recent deductions 
in that science. We regret to say that the language employed is not always as clear 
and eoacise as it might have been. As might have been expected, more abundant 
details have been given regarding the Old than the New World. England alone occu- 
pies ma^y times the space devoted to the United States. Professor Ansted has appa- 
rently adopted all the recent theories in science^ the Correlation of Forces, the Nebu- 
Ur Hypothesis, Tyndall's theories of Heat and of Glaciers, and Barwin's doctrine of 
the Uni^ of Species ; but no live teacher will be the worse for being drawn out of 
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the old rata of thought. Those who hare no Physical Atlas will not excuse the 
aothor for omitting illustrative maps. Even Berghaua and Johnston aro becoming 
somewhat antiquated. 

On the whole, we welcome the hook as a desirable addition to our resources, and 
hope that this field, which has been so long unoccupied by English investigators, will 
receive fresh attention from these efforts of Prof. Ansied, and his immediate prede- 
cessor, Sir John Herschel. We hope to see, at no distant day, a Physical Geography 
which will amply supply the knowledge we need respecting our own country, and 
believe that enough materials have been collected to render such a work possible. 

Outline of the Elements of the English Language. By N. G. Clark, Profes- 
sor of Rhetoric, etc.,' in Union College. Scribner & Co., New York. 

This work is conceived in a philosophical spirit. It exhibits English literature in 
its relation to the physical and intellectual elements of the English character. It 
traces those ever-varying influences from the dawn of English history to our own 
day, showing the phases of the literature of each epoch as brought on by tho revolu- 
tions of English thought and feeling at that time, thus raising the study of litera- 
ture to its appropriate rank in the'science of Ethnography. He discusses in concise 
but pithy language tho influences of the Celtic, Roman, and Danish or Norman ele- 
ments ; of Italian literature in the Elizabethan age, in furnishing models of oompo- 
sition and improving the literary taste ; of the Early Dramatists, the most powerful 
instruments of literary discipline in the 15th Century ; of French literature, from the 
time of Charles I. to the close of the 18th Century — too justly accused of pandering 
to the corruption of tho age, but the better portion of which had, at least, the merit 
of '' teaching neatness in the dressing of the thought." On German literature, so 
noble, so congenial to the genius of the Anglo-Saxon race, the author is far too brief. 
He does not do justice to its powerful influence in reforming the literary taste vitiated 
by a servile imitation of French models. The work concludes with a copious selec- 
tion of specimens illustrative of the different epochs. We could only wish that so 
excellent a work were fuller in some of the details ; but it is wonderful how much 
suggestive Information the author has condensed into so small a compass. 

School Dialogues. Compiled by Alex. Clare, A.M. Philadelphia: Daughaday 
&Co. 

This very spicy collection is intended for exercises in declamation. The compiler 
very truly says that, in a dialogue, a youngster needs no stilts to stalk forward on the 
dead level of language above his years. Here, he feels his words and enjoys their 
utterance as his own. Here, he naturally uses the proper tone, inflection, and modu- 
lation. There is, perhaps, in a few of the dialogues, a little smack of vulgarity or 
caricature. But these can easily be laid aside. The variety of subjects is such that 
no teacher can be at a loss to select one suited to the taste and capacity of the schol- 
ars, or bearing on some circumstance, teaching some useful lesson which he may wish 
to impress on their minds. These dialogues have our hearty commendation. 

SITUATION WANTBD. 

A graduate of an English Normal College, who is thoroughly versed in the theory 
and practice of teaching, having undergone a special training of six and a half years 
for that purpose, besides acting as Principal of a large Government School for six 
years, is open to an .engagement as Principal of a District School or Mathematical 
Tutor in a College. No objection would be made, in the latter case, to taking the 
higher branches of the English Language. First-class Testimonials and Government 
Reports. Copy of a report by J. Bowstead, Esq., M.A., one of Her Majesty's In- 
spectors of Schools for South Wales : ** Mr. W. J. has good personal qualifications for 
;e office of teacher, is a sensible and efficient disciplinari0.n, and teaches with energy, 
'" and decided success." Address W. J.> Ludlow P.O., Hamilton Co., 0. 
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LANGUAGE VEESUS GEAMMAESI 

The longer I live and think, the more dogged my conviction 
grows, that the definitions and rules and abstractions of grammar 
are altogether unsuited to the age and cerebral condition of 
pupils, before they are ready to enter the upper classes of the 
High-School. All the knowledge of the laws of their native 
tongue which they need, can be acquired in the Secondary De- 
partment in the same way as in the Primary, (mutatis mutandis^ 
of coTLrse,') practically, by drills in language, by sentence-building, 
and, finally, when the learners are ripe for it, by original compo- 
sition. I am confident that young people trained according to 
this natural method, under a lively and judicious teacher, bimself 
possessing a ready command of correct and forcible language, 
fluency and versatility of expression, will, at the end of the course, 
not only know a great deal more of actual grammar, but will, in 
addition, have secured a correctness of style, in which classes 
taught in the old-fashioned way are so woefully deficient. At 
any rate, their grammatical furniture, be it much or little, will be 
of their own making. Every law will be the fruit of their own 
observation and deductions, acquired without weariness, thor- 
oughly understood, since it will be the out-growth of their own 
intellect, not forced upon them at second hand. As a necessary 
consequence, it will be easily remembered, without the nauseous 
drillings and reviews indispensable in a course of artificial or 
8 
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conventional grammar rules. To them, composition, that hug- 
bear of our schools, will be divested of its terrors. By the time 
they are prepared for it, it will be a comparatively easy and, 
therefore, a pleasant work, because their previous course of lan- 
guage-drill, begun in the Primary Department, and carried on 
without intermission through all the succeeding stages, will have 
imparted to them such a command of words, such readiness in 
varying the structure of a sentence without altering its meaning, 
as to give them ample facility in expressing their thoughts in 
natural, simple, and correct language. 

I was present lately at an examination of a Grammar-class in 
one of our Western Colleges. It happened that Goold Brown, 
the book recommended by one of the speakers at the Zanesville 
convention, was the text-book. It would have been ludicrous, 
had the waste of time, labor, and intellect not been so mournful, 
to listen to the pomposity, the solemn verbiage that issued out of 
the mouths of the demure scholars; the long-winded, formal 
speech necessary to establish the wonderful fact that it is wrong 
to say : " The pigs is all running about the garden,'* — explaining 
to an attentive and, no doubt, highly edified audience how " the 
Subject heing found in the plural number, it was contrary to rule 
so and so for the verb to he found in the singular number I " 

The scholars seemed admirably drilled, and the very intelligent 
young lady, their instructress, had evidently performed most 
faithfully the duty imposed on her, however much her irrepressi- 
ble instinct of common -sense may have inwardly rebelled against 
the solemn mockery of the irrational process which she was com- 
pelled to administer, — a process which could have no other result 
than filling the minds of the superficial members of the class with 
emptiness and conceit, and the more thinking ones with disgust 
at the nonsensical drudgery of committing to* memory those end- 
less formularies, and having to repeat them over and over with 
wearisome repetition for every exa^iple, by way of proving what 
was already so plain, and which a few unpretending words could 
have settled at once and forever. 

But it seems to be the aim of the whole system to make the 
scholars look on every fact in language as depending on some 
pedantic rule, laid down arbitrarily (for aught they know to the 
contrary) by grammarians, altogether ignoring the obvious and 
unalterable law of fitness and harmonious relation. 

Am I prejudiced and presumptuous in asserting that nine-tenths 
jof the scholars trained after this unnatural and pedantic fashion 
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may indeed succeed in learniag by heart (I) tke whole pack of 
rules and exceptions thereunto provided, and may be able glibly 
to quote chapter and verse for each item,. not only without any 
appreciation of what constitutes beauty of style, but without the 
least suspicion that Grammar — ^the analysis of language — ^is but 
the application of common sense and of natural logic to the ob- 
servation and cla^sification of the laws whieh regulate human 
speech I 

how long.will well-meaning and pains-taking teachers con- 
tinue satisfied to put off their weary pupils with the dry bones of 
rules, instead of holding up to their delighted view Science her- 
self, glowing with life and beauty I When will the scales fall 
from their eyes, blinded by prescription and prejudice ? When 
shall it be given to them to see and feel and teach that every sub- 
ject, whether grammar, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, etc., is but 
the application of common sense in that particular direction ? 

Shall I be accused of rashness and dogmatism when I assert 
that scholars, drilled according to the natural method of discov- 
ering for themselves the laws of language (grammar) by the 
study of well-constructed sentences and the building up pf sen- 
tences of their own after certain prescribed models, will speak 
and wri^e more correctly, will have a mote just appreciation of 
C03:reetness and beauty of language and a greater readiness in 
detecting and rectifying deviations from correct usage ; that they 
will actually know more of the spirit and philosophy of grammar 
than those who have been, according to the orthodox plan, car- 
ried (dragged?) through Green or ferown, even if we suppose 
these works to contain no unwarrianted assertions, no inconsistent 
definitions or illogical divisions, no forced applications (distor- 
tions) of the laws of one class of languages, the inflected, as 
Greek or Latin, to an essentially different family, that of the un- 
inflected, among which the noble English tongue shines preemi- 
Bent in majestic simplicity. 

Is the study of abstract grammar, then, to be discarded from 
our course of studieit? By no meaps. I am only anxious to see 
it placed in its appropriate rank, where its beauty and power can 
be appreciated. By the time that, with continual drilling and 
practice, our scholars have, acquired such a command of correct 
language as may be expected from their age and opportunities, 
when their logical faculty has been developed by mathematics, 
©tX3,, being now ripe for the study of mental philosophy — ^that is, 
the constitution and working of their own minds, — ^then indeed. 
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but not till then, I would adrise that a didactic exposition of the 
definitions, natural divisions, and laws of Grammar, as established 
by inductive reasoning, be laid before them. They will now be 
able to appreciate and therefore to enjoy what the immature boy 
or girl would have looked on with bewildered dismay and wearily 
committed to memory, with a secret, perhaps an unconscious, 
protest of his inner nature and common sense. 

In that systematic synopsis, he will, with glad surprise, recog- 
nize the laws which, long before, he has found out in detail, during 
the happy days of his training in sentence-building. Instead of 
blindly accepting whatever is set before him, he will now be quali- 
fied to exercise his privilege of discriminating, admitting, reject- 
ing, or modifying each definition, division, and rule of his text- 
book, and thus of building for himself the edifice of his own 
knowledge, understandingly. This ought surely to be the great 
end and aim of all scholastic training, — the building up of the 
intellectual man by the digestive assimulation of intellectual 
food suited to his capacity, not the cramming and bolting down 
of an indigested and indigestible farrago of the nK>tions of other 
minds. 

Thus taught. Grammar is indeed a grand study, a fit prepara- 
tion for the highest philosophy, the philosophy of man's spirit- 
ual and immortal nature. t. b. b. 



PEIMAET DfSTEUOTION IN THE BOSTON SCHOOLS. 

I have witnessed with great satisfection the progress which has 
been made in the methods of teaching in these schools. Not that 
I find every teacher enterprising and progressive. I regret to 
be obliged to admit that there are some — a small number, I am 
willing to believe — ^who seem to be stationary, having apparently 
no disposition, if they have the capacity, to take a step forward, 
content with things as they are, disliking the very sound of the 
word " improvement," and extremely anxious " to be let alone." 
Such teachers have mistaken their calling ; they lack the essen- 
tial elements of success in teaching, and it would be no loss to 
the interests of education, if they were permitted to retire from 
the service, and engage in some more congenial occupation. Sat, 
leaving out of the account this small, exceptional class, and speak- 
ing of the teachers of this grade as a body, I feel sure that I do 
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them no more than justice, when I say that they deserve high 
commendation for their conscientious and zealous efforts to meet 
the reasonable demands of their arduous and responsible posi* 
tion. The merits of many of these faithful and devoted teachers 
can not be too highly appreciated. Language is inadequate to 
express the delight with which I witness the all but miraculous 
results of their earnest and skillful efforts. In saying this I say 
what I feel and know, and I say it because of my conviction that 
these good teachers — and I am speaking only of that class — ^both 
deserve and need ten words of commendation, encouragement 
and appreciation to one of criticism and admonition. 

Go with me into a school kept by one of these meritorious 
teachers. Observe the condition of the room, — ^its neatness, order 
and cleanliness ; look into the happy faces of the pupils, reflect- 
ing the intelligence and love beaming from the countenance of 
their teacher. They have evidently come from homes of extreme 
poverty, but notice their tidiness, and especially the good condi- 
tion of their heads and hands ; and see their position in their 
seats, — ^neither stiff and restrained, nor careless and lounging, 
but easy and natural. The temperature, you will perceive, is 
what it should be ; and the atmosphere uncommonly wholesome 
for a school-room, — ^no children roasting by stoves, or shivering 
in chilling drafts of air. What skill and care and patience, on 
the part of the teacher, have been employed to produce this state 
of things I Now witness the operations going on. The windows 
are opened more or less, according to the weather. The bell is 
struck, and the pupils are brought to their feet ; they perform 
some brisk physical exercises with hands and arms, or march to 
music, or take a lively vocal drill according to Professor Monroe's 
instructions. In five minutes the scene changes ; the windows 
are closed, half the pupils take their slates with simultaneous 
movement, place them in position, and proceed to print, draw or 
write exactly what has been indicated and illustrated for them as 
a copy. The rest stand, ranged soldier-like, in a compact line, 
with book in hand, and take their reading-lesson. Not one is 
listless or inattentive. Sometimes they read in turn, and some- 
times they are called promiscuously, or they are permitted to 
volunteer ; or the teacher reads a sentence or two, and the whole 
dass read in concert after her ; or they are allowed to read a 
paragraph silently. Now a hard word is spelled by sounds; then 
there is throwi^ in a little drill on inflection or emphasis. Many 
jadicious questions are asked about the meaning of what is read. 
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and all needful illnstrations and explanations are given with Buch 
vivacity and clearness that they are sure to be comprehended by 
every pupil, and remembered. The time for the lesson quickly 
glides away, every pupil wishing it would last longer. A stroke 
upon the bell brings the whole school to " position " in their 
seats ; the slates are examined, and returned to their places ; a 
general exercise on the tablets, or an object l«8son follows. If 
the latter, perhaps it is on colors, the teacher having prepared for 
this purpose little square cards worked with bright-hued worsteds, 
or the children have brought bits of ribbon or colored paper or 
w^ter-color paints — ^very likely some one has brought a glass 
prism to show the colors of the rainbow. Averse or two of poe- 
try on the rainbow is repeated. Now comes the music. A little 
girl takes the platform, and, with pointer in hand, conducts the 
exercise on Mr. Mason's charts. She asks about the staff and 
notes and bars and cleft. They sing the scale by letters, num- 
bers and syllables ; and close with a sweet song. They are next 
exercised on numbers, not in mere rote repetition of table, but 
by combinations with visible objects — ^the ball-frame and marks 
on the blackboard, — ^writing figures on the slates being inter- 
spersed with oral instruction. And thus goes on the whole ses- 
sion. You would gladly remain the whole day, such is the order, 
harmony and cheerfulness of the school. Tou see that the chil- 
dren are both pleased and instructed, that they are wisely cared 
for in all respects. Neither body, mind nor heart is neglected. 
The teacher is happy. She is happy, because she is successful ; 
and she is successful, because her heart is in the work. She has 
the right disposition, and this qualification multiplies tenfold all 
others. This is no fancy sketch, nor is it a flattering picture of 
some single school. It is only an imperfect outline of what may 
be seen daily in not a few schools. When I contemplate the ex- 
cellences of these first-rate schools, I say to myself. All honor to 
the admirable teachers who have made them such 1 

But there is no place to stop in this work of improvement. 
We must not rest satisfied with what has been achieved. The 
best must be made better ; not by harder work, but by more skill- 
ful work, by more wisely-directed effort, by the growth, develop- 
ment and perfecting of the art of instruction, based on the science 
of education. The poorest schools must not be allowed to remain 
poor schools, if teachers are to be had who will and can keep 
good schools. All the teachers must be paid well, flirnished with 
all the needed appliances, and encouraged and advised ; then, if 
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they do not succeed in keeping good schools, they ought to retire, 
and make room for those who can. 

Were I to go into the details of what has been done, and what 
ought be done in these schools, I should exceed the proper limits 
of this document, and I must dismiss the topic by referring to 
only one or two particulars. 

The most important branch taught in these schools is reading. 
And that part of the art of reading most necessary to be taught 
at this stage, is the ability readily to call at sight the common 
words of the language, with accuracy and distinctness of enun- 
ciation, and correctness of pronunciation. For now nearly ten 
years I have done all in my power to encourage a rational method 
of accomplishing this essential step in the child's education. The 
method which I have endeavored to recommend and illustrate is 
known as the "Phonic Method." It consists in teaching the 
powers of the letters in connection with their names, and of con- 
tinuing through the whole Primary course to read and spell 
words by sounds as well as by letters, that is, by naming the let- 
ters. We have had no manual to explain the method, — my ideas 
respecting its practical application having been communicated 
orally. For five or six years, the Spellers and Eeaders used 
(Bumstead's), were the chief obstacles I had to contend with. 
These have, to a great extent, been removed by the change of 
text-books ; and consequently many teachers are now making 
rapid progress in developing this method, and I take the liberty 
to nai&e Mrs. Chevallier, in Poplar street, as the teacher who ^as 
presented the best illustration I have seen of the application of 
this method in the fifth class, and I wish all the teachers of the 
fifth and sixth classes could see what she is doing in this branch, 
especially how she teaches the child to call a word he has never seen. 
This is the problem in teaching the first steps in reading. 

Too much can not be said in praise of what Mr. Mason is doing 
in teaching vocal music in these schools. Wherever he goes, he 
furnishes, in his handling of classes, an admirable model for the 
imitation of teachers, so that his influence is not by any means 
confined to musical instruction. I find in him a most eflicient 
assistant in carrying out my ideas of Primary school instruction 
and management. As I visit the schools, it is very easy to see 
what teachers have heartily cooperated with him. The teachers 
of the Intermediate schools in the Lawrence district deserve 
special mention for their merit in this respect. — Supt. Fhilbrick 
in Thirteenth Semi-Annual Report, 
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MY SCHOOL. 

The first pupil that meets my glance is a boy of ten, slow but 
not always sure, secretive, cowardly, and, of course, deceitful. 
The next is a quick-tempered, quick-motioned boy often also, as 
sly as he is quick. The third is a quiet, thoughtful, delicate fellow, 
with far more brain than muscle and not an overplus of either. 
The next is also a boy, fair but false and hypocritical, quick to 
learn from books or by observation, be the lesson good or bad. 
After him, comes Willie, sharp, sensitive, and sensible ; next, a 
neglected, dirty, ragged boy, belonging to a divided household 
over which the Angel of Peace never folds her wings ; with a 
clear and active mind, and so fond of books that his playmates 
say, " He knows all about them." Henry is the last of this row 
of boys. He has a handsome face which, if he meets your glance, 
will be suffused with blushes, and the sparkle of the eye will give 
you a thrill of pleasure as long as you remember it. That eye, I 
am sure, betokens a gentle heart, but I scarcely know him yet. 
You may gaze full in the face of his next neighbor ; he will not 
blush. He sometimes laughs, but his laugh is not like that of a 
boy : it is like the laugh of a man who has forgotten what it is to 
be happy. He, too, is almost a stranger to me ; but this I know — 
there is in his home a fiend, and his mother opens the door for its 
entrance. 

The faces of these and of near forty more children look up to 
mine every morning as the bell strikes nine. We repeat together 
a few verses from one of the Psalms, sing a little hymn^ and when, 
bowing together, they have said the Lord's prayer, the day's 
work begins. 

There are fair young girls among them, with tender hearts and 
gentle thoughts ; there are also gay, careless, mischievous girls. 
There sits one, sadly misshapen, whose whit© face and wide open 
eyes seem always turned toward mine ; here is another whose 
outward form betrays no defect, but who is still more sadly de- 
formed in mind ; for the language of cursing and falsehood is 
familiar to her sullen lips. That boy over yonder has worn a 
troubled look of late, and when I took him by the hand, kindly 
asking why it was so, he hid his face, and, bursting into tears, 
put into my hand money that he had stolen I The other day he 
came to school with eye blackened and face swollen from the 
blow of his father's hand ; and his mother speaks of him as an 
ill-conditioned, willful boy, and says she "Can't bear him"i 
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Here and there may be found one and another who, having heard 
of Jesus, would fain be among His little lambs, and who some- 
times speak to me in their childish way of their childish hopes 
and fears, while I listen and answer back with a strange mixture 
of trembling and triumph in my soul. Some belong to families 
where God is known and acknowledged, and others to families 
where His name is never heard, save when spurned profanely 
from careless or angry lips. 

There is no beauty nor symmetry in our school-room. No fine 
pictures adorn the walls, no busts or bronze figures to waken 
the love of beauty ; for these are the children of poverty. Last 
summer we gathered a few cocoons from the fields, and wondered 
at their curious shapes, and as one fairy insect after another 
emerged from their silken wrappings, we tried to be thankful 
that there are things of beauty and of joy which cost neither 
silver nor gold. We have no melodeon, on the wings of whose 
melody the voice of our songs may be lifted ; no carpets to soften 
the rough footfeU. On such materials and with such helps are 
we called to labor. 

Suppose now that one were to enter upon this work with the 
year's salary before her as the only incentive, or that she should 
go about it simply determined to fulfill to the letter, by faithful 
diligence, her contract with her employers. Is it any wonder if 
she should grow weary of her task, if its drudgeries should be- 
come irksome and its worries unendurable ? But, on the con- 
trary, suppose that the teacher of these children should look 
upon her work with a clearer vision, looking upon its cares and 
responsibilities as her allotted part of life's burden, in due time to 
be laid aside for the crown. How such a thought and the blessed 
result of these labors do magnify the teacher's office, and clothe 
its very drudgeries with dignity I 

Not only are these children to be taught what properly comes 
under the head of school-recitations, also to sit, stand, walk,' and 
speak with graceful propriety, so that all this drilling shall be- 
come in them as a second nature ; but they must be trained in 
habits of quiet industry) of self-government, of patient forbear- 
ance — ^be impressed with their duties to God and their fellow- 
creatures, and learn to look resolutely and cheerftiUy to a life of 
toil and humble usefulness. 

Because our eyes " are holden," we tsil to perceive with unob- 
structed vision the blessed results of our work; our aching 
hearts grow discouraged and weary. What a blunder ! How, 
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with careless or impatient hand, we deface the marble or break 
the slender stem I 

"Once, in an idle hovut, 

I cast to earth a seed ; 
Up there sprang a flower — 

The people said, a weed!" 

But surely our cherished apples will not all turn to ashes in 
ou^ hands. Let us only be watchftil, lest we let slip by us the 
golden opportunity of rescuing these children from the heritage 
of ignorance and sin which has fallen to their share in their mis- 
erable homes. Let us contribute our mite to strengthen those 
who are more fortunate, against the temptations that will surely 
beset them in their way through life. If we relax in our watch, 
how shall we be able to meet our unfaithfulness at the final exam- 
ination which awaits us all, if it shall appear that, having dared 
to thrust ourselves where there are such responsibilities and op- 
portunities, we have shunned the one or neglected the other? 

B. L. B. 



GEOGEAPHT.— IL 



Thoroughness in instruction is always desirable. Superficiality 
is the parent of an immense progeny of the wildest theories— 
the foster-parent of a vast amount of arrogant self-conceit. An 
inveterate theorizer is invariably a conceited smatterer. But 
thoroughness by no means implies an exhaustive knowledge of 
the minor details of a subject. It means, rather, a clear concep- 
tion of its main points — an accurate knowledge of the central 
facts around which all other facts cluster. Burdening the mem- 
ory with a mass of unimportant particulars is an actual hin- 
drance to intellectual progress. In fact, most of them should be 
disregarded as practically worthless. 

We find this educational truism finely illustrated in the study 
of geography. In this science, thoroughness is not only compati- 
ble with ignorance of petty details, but sometimes is best secured 
by rejecting them altogether. Unless absolutely necessary i^i 
making generalizations, the labor of committing them to memory 
is a sheer waste of time and thought. 

How much time, for instance, is spent in learning, or endeavor- 
ing to learn, the areas of countries, and the populations of both 
countries and important towns. How rarely are these facts re- 
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membered any considerable length of time — and even wben 
remembered, of what use is that species of knowledge to a gen- 
eral student? In most of our schools, onr children are required 
to learn the exact location of every pretentious " hub of the uni- 
verse," to describe every cape and headland, almost every inden- 
tation of the coast line, to commit to memory the length of every 
large river, aiui the height of every mountain, the name and loca- 
tion of every average-sized island. We need not wonder that 
geography is so much disliked by both teachers and pupils, when 
such a herculean task as that is imposed, under the impression 
that it is a necessity. 

We ^ould not' be understood as underrating the value or im- 
portance of statistical geography. We object to the method of 
teaching it, which is usually employed, and to the little use made 
of it when learned. A few facts, well-considered and thoroughly 
comprehended, will ifurnish standards of comparison sufficient for 
an intelligent acquaintan(5e with any particular series of facts — 
and the interesting and instructive process of making these com- 
parisons will enable the student to form much clearer conceptions 
of size and number than any other method. Suppose we desire 
to teach the areas and comparative size of the states of our Union. 
We commit to memory the areas of the following states : 

Rhode Island, - - 1,300 sq. miles. 

New Jersey, - 8,320 " 

Ohio, 39,900 " 

Missouri, 67,380 " 

California, 189,000 ^* 

Using these as standards of comparison, we find that Delaware 
is nearly twice as large as Ehode Island, Massachusetts six times 
as large, New Hampshire containing 1,000 more square miles 
than New Jersey, New York 7,100 and Iowa 11,000 more than 
Ohio. Mississippi being nearly as large as New York, and so on. 
The pupil makes these comparisons, using an atlas only, before 
referring to statistical tables — ^the teacher accepting or correcting 
his estimates. 

The populations of countries and cities, the lengths of rivers 
and heights of mountains may be learned in a similar manner. 
It will be found convenient to form groups of those countries and 
cities whose populations range within certain limits, the popula- 
tion to be used as the standard of comparison occupying the cen- 
tre—those preceding it being larger and those following smaller 
than the standard. The number of rivers and mountains, whose 
length or height need be learned, being small, it is best to form 
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Aot more than three groups of either, the standard lengths or 
heights being the extremes. As any teacher of ordinary intelli- 
gence can easily arrange these groups, we give no illustrations. 
Any one who will make trial of this method will be surprised to 
learn how rapidly these facts will be memorized, and how firmly 
they will be fixed in the memory. 

There is very little attention paid, in any of our schools, to the 
latitude and longitude of important places. In many institutes, 
composed of teachers of average or more than average intelli- 
gence, a half dozen will rarely be found who can give even the 
latitude of the county-seat of their own counties. We have 
known a difference of more than ten degrees in " guesses '* at the 
latitude of the capital of our state. The reason for this almost 
inexcusable ignorance is, that as usually attempted to be leamedf 
the acquisition of this kind of knowledge is an impossibility with 
most minds. Still it is of so much practical importance that it 
can not be ignored in any thorough teaching of geography. 
Many important facts can not be explained, nor their significance 
comprehended, unless the exact relative location of places widely 
separated be known. In connection with map drawing, the lati- 
tude and longitude of a sufSicient number of important points 
may be learned, in a short time, to enable the student to "guess" 
the location of other points with surprising exactness. For illus- 
tration, suppose one to have committed the following tables to 
memory, and noted the position of each place named, on a map 
of the United States : 

LATITUDSS. 

26** K, Cape Sable, Florida. 

30®, New Orleans, St Augustine. 

32**3(K, Charleston, a C, Vicksburg, Miss. 

36**, Newborn, N. C, Memphis, Tenn. 

37° 30^, Richmond, Va., Springfield, Mo., San Francisco, CaL 

40**, Philadelphia, Columbus, 0., Denver, Salt Lake City. 

42**3(K, Boston, Detroit. Dubuque, Iowa. 

45**, Eastport, Me., Rouse's Point, St Paul, Minn., Salem, Oregon. 

49**, Nortnem Boundary Line. 

LONGITUDES. 

67** 3(K W., Eastport, Me. 

70**, Augusta, Me. 

75**, Philadelphia. 

77** 30^, Washington, Rochester, N. Y. 

80**, Charleston, S. C^ Pittsburgh, Pa. 

85®, Frankfort, Ky., Ft Wayne, Ind. 

87** 30^, Louisville, Ky., Milwaukee, Wis. 

90**, New Orleans, Memphis, St Louis. 

95**, Galveston, Texas. Leavenworth, Kansas 
105**, Denver. 112**, Salt Lake City. 
122** 30^, Salem, Oregon, San Francisco. 
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Using these as points of comparison, drawing parallels and 
meridians through them while projecting a map on slate or black- 
board, or critically studying those drawn in an atlas, and learn* 
ing, as he soon must, how large a portion of the map is occupied 
by a single degree, he can not err widely in any estimates he 
may make of the latitude and longitude of any important locality 
in our country. 

It will be seen that the latitude and longitude of some of the 
places above-named are not given with the exactness extreme 
accuracy requires — ^neither is it necessary that they should be. 
A difference of a single degree is of no special importance to the 
general student. With this fact in mind, numberless coincidences 
may be noticed in the relative position of places, which will make 
the study of maps an interesting and profitable exercise. For 
example, the parallel of 30^ K., marks the general trend of the 
northern shore of the Gulf of Mexico ; the capitals of Mississippi, 
Alabama, and Georgia, are on nearly the same parallel as Ticks- 
burg ; the parallel of 35^ marks the northern boundary of these 
states as well as of South Carolina ; the mouth of the Ohio river 
is nearly due west from Bichmond, Ya. ; the parallel of 40° is 
the northern boundary of Kansas, divides Illinois and Indiana 
into two nearly equal portions, and is but a little north of the 
southern boundary of Pennsylvania ; the mouth of the Columbia 
river is about a degree and a half north of the parallel of 45°, 
which parallel forms the southern boundary of Montana, divides 
Dakota into two nearly equal portions, and strikes Lake Huron 
at Thunder Bay. Similar facts may be noticed by a careful study 
of the meridians. ^ 

The value of this method will be best appreciated while teach- 
ing the latitude and longitude of localities widely separated, 
scattered over the whole earth. To do this in a satisfactory 
manner, a magnetic globe is extremely convenient. Select some 
parallel or meridian, and place an object on each place whose 
geographical position you wish to remember. Make lists of these 
places, and require your pupils to copy them. Eemove the ob- 
jects, and let your pupils, with these lists in hand, replace them. 
Do this until the lists can be dispensed with. Endeavor to learn 
the position of but few places each day ; review, daily, all pre- 
vious lessons, until each pupil can readily give the latitude and 
longitude of any place named, and without hesitation place an 
object upon it. XTse these as points of comparison, and exercise 
the judgment and ingenuity of your pupils in estimating from 
them the position of other points. t. w. h. 
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TEACHING DEFINITIONS. 
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Let theTea^r "", ^^"^ ^***^ "^ *^^^ «««"»« to me very simj, 

-*t xnrx trrm^?:? :S7r d"{r^^'*' 

Encourage thpm oi«^ ^^ i ^^^^^g^ oi all the words ther use 

.any lesson at all +k^ «.«<. • "'"lu usea may occur, or whether in 

apprehended by 'tSZnr " '"^''^'' '''''''^ "^ '''^^^ 
tion hour she Jd t dStcd rdir-*" Y ^'"^ "'"''^ '^^' 
recijtation-not that a few mt^L tt t^^ *'* "'''"'^^"* '° *^** 
at the close of the ezerelse shon^ «* the commencement, or even 
defining "in the Inmp.'^so to ^it '"iT"^ **" *^^ P^'-P^^e. 
9onstantly interruptod inUsZtfT'l"' ***" ^^^P" ^''^^^^ ^ 
Pnpil's individual work or 1^ ?' ^''* ** *^^ °'°«« ^^ the 
work, or, as m reading, before such work let 
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him be held to a strict account for the meaning of the words he 
has used or read, and as they were used, and let him give that 
f^,mea.nmg in his own language and not according to any stereo- 
[o?t *yP^^ form. If time will permit, much may be gained by com- 
][^^. paring the meaning of the word as employed to-day with that of 
g^ji 'the same word employed yesterday, or in some other relation. 
wtioB^Such work faithfully pursued, will give pupils an intelligent 
jg^jj- command of language; while the mouthing of words to give 
yglg their synonyms without regard to use, will fail — signally fail to 
yjgj' Becure the end desired. o. s. c. 



STATE UNIVEESITY. 



^^/j We have many of the higher institutions, colleges, or universi- 
isd'i ties improperly so called, spread out or scattered over the state, 
and yet it is felt by many, and must be admitted by all who re- 
edn; ^^^^) tliflrt no one of them separately, nor all of them collectively, 
ai^j meet the demands or the pressing educational wants of the state. 
fjefe We need concentration of effort and unity of purpose in provid- 
ing for the higher education. Much is lost for the want of these. 
Money is wasted in misdirected efforts, and the end desired is not 
secured. Our system of state education is incomplete. Our 
noble system of common and high schools is headless. The uni- 
versity has been ignored or overlooked by the state. The inter- 
ests of the higher institirtions of learning in the state have been 
lost sight of. There is no living or vital connection recognized 
between the school and the college. Indeed, between the one and 
the other, there is an apparent, if not a real, antagonism. This 
should not and must not be. The college or university and the 
common -school are essential and component parts of a complete 
system of education. The common school can not flourish with- 
out the college, nor the latter without the former. The one is 
necessary to the other. The more efficient and prosperous the 
school, the more eflScient and prosperous the college. The eleva- 
tion of the one is the elevation of the other. How may the exist- 
^g antagonism be removed? How may harmony be secured 
throughout the various parts of the whole system of education ? 
We answer : let the teachers of the state demand of its Legisla* 
ture the establishment and ample endowment of a University, 
which shall be free from sectarianism or denominationalism, both 
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in name and spirit. This university might consist of three col- 
leges, located in different parts of the state, independent in their 
local governments, but one in the higher examinations and the 
conferring of degrees. To secure the greatest efficiency, let the 
course of study be prescribed by the authority of the state, and 
graded from the lowest step in the common school to the highest 
in the university. Uniformity and harmony in this way will be 
secured to all parts of the system of state education. A judicious 
system of prizes and honors might, with the happiest result, be 
introduced. It may be objected that this will interfere with the 
efforts that have been made and are now making to endow secta- 
rian colleges. What of this? True, much has been done by the 
various denominations in promoting collegiate education. But 
it is very plain that no one of the existing denominations can 
endow a university, such as the state needs and must have. When 
shall we have, by sectarian efforts, a university established and 
endowed which shall fevorably compare with the Michigan Uni- 
versity? Why should we wait longer? Can we afford it? 
Hundreds of our young men annually leave our state, and go to 
the institutions of younger and poorer states, which have wisely 
placed the university at the head of their system of education. 
Moreover, it is the duty of the state to endow the university, 
and thus relieve the church of the impracticable or herculean 
task. Then the various sects of religionists might devote their 
whole energies to the establishment of Biblical or Theological 
schools, in which they might very appropriately imbue the minds 
of their students with the love of their peculiar dogmas and sys- 
tems of faith, and thoroughly qualify and equip young men to 
fill the pulpits of their respective churches. We trust that at the 
next meeting of the State Teachers* Association, this subject will 
meet the attention which its importance demands. H. 



STUDIES IN ETYMOLOGY. 



We hope that the notes of Mr. Henkle will arouse some of our 
readers to new effort in the delightful study of words. We speak 
from experience when we say that we know of no department ot 
study better qualified to awaken interest and lead to zealous and 
enthusiastic labor, nor one in which better results may ^ 
attained. Words Hiemselves are the wall of partition which 
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must ever preclude the Darwinian speculator from finding the 
misssing link that, by his theories, ought to connect monkeys 
with " speech-dividing mortals." Our thoughts are best expressed 
and easiest comprehended by others when the words employed 
exactly represent the ideas we wish to communicate, and our 
thoughts can not seem otherwise than confused when we use 
words after the Partingtonian method, in a different sense from 
that generally accepted. We can not but think that the mind of 
the Cincinnati justice must have been somewhat muddled when 
he imposed a light fine for an offense which he characterized as 
not being of a moral nor venial nature. Mrs. Malapropos best 
efforts never surpassed this. 

Words are sometimes spoken of as trifles, and yet these trifles 
not only make up the greater part of our earthly happiness but 
are the basis of our hopes for eternity— Christ himself being pre- 
eminently THB Word. A mere matter of the derivation of a sin- 
gle word caused the greatest schism the church has ever known. 
The interpretation of an apparently unimportanft word has been 
the lever by which unscrupulous men have broken treaties, cove- 
nants, and bonds innumerable. The countless estrangements and 
quarrels that have arisen from misapplied and misinterpreted 
words, admonish us to a more careful study of their meaning. 

The exact use of words may be learned in three ways : by com- 
mitting tables of definitions, by observing the usage of the best 
authors, and by tracing out their derivations. Most of us know 
how tedious and unsatisfactory the first method is by the experi- 
ence of our early school days. His reading must be not merely 
very extensive, but minutely critical, who has been enabled to 
settle the meaning of words by the second method. It has been 
thought that the third method can not be pursued by those who 
are ignorant of Greek and Latin ; but in reality, although sudii 
persons will meet greater difficulties than those classically trained, 
yet they will not find them insuperable, as verbal roots are after 
all the common stock of all languages. These roots must be 
sought for by the scholar as by the tyro, the only difference being 
that the scholar has progressed further in his search. As a method 
of instruction, the same amount of labor will advance a pupil in- 
comparably faster when systematically exerted in tracing deriva- 
tions, than in learning definitions at random. A child can not 
be expected to read well unless he comprehends his text, but we 
can not approve the practice of selecting certain words in th« 
lesson as a memoriter exercise in definitions, because, although 
9 



^ 
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there may be a better show of progress at the outset, it is still 
lacking in the most essential particular, viz : system. The sys- 
tematic method requires that cognate words be grouped together 
so that analogies will be rendered manifest, and the historical 
development of metaphorical deviations from the original sense 
of the primitive clearly shown. We will illustrate the method 
by a selection from the many words derived from the root gen. 

The root gen is common to Greek and Latin ; the verb formed 
from it has in the active the primary signification to beget; in the 
passive, to be born. This is sufficient genesis for a large progeny of 
derivatives. Those of the same descent by birth form the genus 
or race, and the pure Latin gens, a clan springing from a common 
stock. Those of the same race would naturally be well-mannered 
toward each other, and therefore be gentle, genteel, generous, and 
gentlemanly, while those who depart from the general and generic 
standard of their progenitors are justly termed a degenerate genera- 
tion. So those who take just pride in their illustrious race are 
the gentry who honor their genealogy by their generosity, being as 
the termination of the last word (psus) signifies, full of the genus, 
and exhibiting their inborn or genuine geniality. The nations not 
Jews were Gentile, and their generally accepted customs by a true 
generalization became gentility. The Bomans supposed that a 
tutelary god took charge of every one from his birth, and attrib- 
uted all innate inclinations and talent to the O-enitis, from which 
we derive our modern notion of genii ; so the natural bent of a 
man was called his genius, and that which accords with nature is 
genial. One who acts in accordance with his inborn disposition 
displays his ingeniousness by the frankness engendered within him, 
and is himself ingenuous. One who possesses innate wit is inge- 
nious, and that made by the exercise of his ingenuity is an engine 
to be controlled by an engineer. We have only indicated the ori- 
gin of many of these italicised words, but trust we have defined 
enough of them to show how these and all others from the same 
root may very profitably and pleasantly be grouped together. 
Want of space forbids our delaying longer than to state that sys- 
tematic training in derivations requires also special work to be 
given in prefixes and suffixes both in relation to their meanings 
and their euphonic changes. 

On this subject there are, fortunately, many helps with which 
the student can easily provide himself, and we again commend 
the study to the careful attention of every one who loves his 
country, and its language enriched by the many thousand con- 



tributions fipom eviwry tongue, and ennobled by being the reposi- 
tory of a world of lofty. thoughts and the record of the glorious 
achievements of a free people. s. A. n. 



MAP-DEAWING. 



In the excellent 'article on teaebing Geography in the March 
number, map-drawing Is very properly urged as necessary to a 
complete comprehension of the subject. The plan suggested of 
constructing the maps is excellent, philosophical, and perfectly 
practical in the hands of an accomplished teacher and with pupils 
neither too young to grasp the great physical truths presented, 
nor too old to shrink from any effort qot likely to result in perfec- 
tion the first trial. But for all pupils in all grades, and for &k 
teachers of all shades of professional spirit and culture, will it 
not be better to adopt, for general practice, a more strictly ele- 
mentary course of map-drawing 7 Instead of taking the contour 
of a continent for a primary lesson, and working from that point 
intvardSy suppose we begin early with some simple outline of a 
state, as Pennsylvania, and work outwards, taking successive, 
states and countries through the first school years of the child — 
always making outlines first, full maps later — until the shores of 
the continent are reached ; and then have the grand summing 
up, so handsomely described by T, W. H, The ability thus ac- 
quired by the pupil, to exhibit at the blackboard, from memory, 
with a £dw masterly lines of the crayon, the diversified physical 
features of a continent, or states and countries in detail, as well, 
affords somewhat satis&ctory evidence that geography has been 
studied to some purpose, and that these acquisitions will not 
utterly fade from his memory before he is twenty-one years of 
age and a citizen of the " great Eepublic." 

There seems to .be a necessity for urging the whole subject of 
map-drawing upon the attention of teachers. There is evidently 
constant progress in accuracy and thor6^g}iness in teaching 
other branches; in geography, very slight. Many teachers 
seem to suppose we may have geography taught with map-draw- 
ing or without map-drawing, just as we may prefer. We may, 
indeed, have our choice in methods, but will th^ ultimate advan- 
tages be the same? Not exactly. 

To be of lasting value, the facts and principles of any science 
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must be, not merely once discovered^ btit famlliariy learned — dwelt 
upon — ^wrought into practice, — ^fect by fact, thotight by thought, 
principle by principle. In geography, the temptation is very 
strong to rest satisfied with the simple perception of the physical 
features of countries a» preMnted 4o the eye on maps, without 
the close and continued attention, repetition, and practical appli- 
cation requisite to fiX these facts in the memory. The simple, 
natural, certain remedy for this loose tendency, is hap-drawing. 

But can map^drawing be taught in every school without taking 
a disproportionate shave of the time of both teacher and pupil ? 

Map-drawing may be pleasantly, economically, successAilly 
taught in every school by any teacher of ordinary ability, if tii^ 
teacher will-— 

First, begin with the elements. 

SxcoND, take each little step in regular order. 

Third, require, such frequent and varied repetition of eac^ exer- 
cise as to give the pupil, per&ct mastery of it before proceeding 
to another ; and, 

Fourth, pursue the lessons faithfully while geography ifi 
studied. 

In beginning to draw maps, it is also much better that the 
learner should not even see a Aill map. Let there be nothing to 
distract his attention. Let him see the simple outline of a state 
built upon the parallels and meridians, and let him see nothing 
else, until this is as familiar to him as the letters of the alphabet. 
This secures the firm foundation upon which all proficiency in 
geography is to be based. And no matter how earhf this founda- 
tion is laid. Simply as a draunng exercise^ it is pleasant for young 
children. It is possible, of oourse, to learn xnap-dnawing by be- 
ginning with a Aill map, and by doing all the last work first and 
all the first work last. The result will be, small proficiency, little 
pleasure, and slight benefits. H. f. o. 



DEAWDTO AS AN AID TO OBSBKYATION. 

BT PHUiOKATH. 

Drawing deserves to be regarded as something more than a 
mere accomplishment. It is because educators have so regarded 
it, that one of the most important aids to mental discipline, ^ 
not held its rightful rank as a branch of school study. The samo 
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may be jsaid of music. ITow that the tide in education is in the 
direction of disciplinary means, instead of the acquisition of facts, 
we may hope that the truly practical side of human nature, its 
expressive powers, will receive due attention. As yet, very little 
has been done in this direction. Much has been said, and the so* 
called new method by object-lessons is urged upon the public 
notice on account of its efficiency in triuning the observing facul- 
ties. We can not do less than sympathize with this natural 
method, but at the same time we feel that it is quite liable to 
abuses which would, in prevailing, defeat the end aimed at, and 
that too by the very means adopted. The evil of the old methods 
which object teaching would supplant, consisted in im,posing 
upon the mind, in ways having but little regard to time, order, 
or &culty, too many unrelated facts, which, at the time they were 
inculcated, were supposed to be knowledge, but which a too fre- 
quent experience has taught us were at best but disjointed 
skeletons. 

Now, we fear that the new method comes too richly ladened, 
and with stores too promiscuous. Its efficiency is thotight to be 
adequate to the doing of much greater things than can be done 
in the old ways. The mind of the young learners must not only 
be trained naturally, which, of course, always means correctly, 
but It can now be charged with a vast number of &cts, — ^&cts, 
too, of importance, of scientific character. It is true that the 
senses 'are oibdn appealed to by the presentation of many facts 
important tq possess, but in a manner so frequently regardless of 
the arrangement of the qualities of individual objects, so gener- 
ally without reference to any sequence or. governing principle to 
form an intelligible bond of union between the objects in mass, 
that we feel free to criticise this method of object-lessons. The 
mind must be regulated, and to attain its full efficiency, must be 
built up, and must itself work by uniform impulses and move- 
ments. If it be an organization, it has its chief tendencies 
through which its life progresses from strength to strength on to 
maturity. These tendencies provide the reason with channels 
for long continued efforts. It ca^ not be too often said to edu- 
cators that the peculiar, something which is worthy of the name 
character) is the product only of persistent cultural means ap- 
plied day after day, year after year, along but few lines of ad- 
vancement yjffiiiL all the forces of human nature become feeders 
of these main currents. It is also ^ law of mind, the importance 
of which can not be overestii^ated, that in prpportion to the in- 
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tensity of effort on the part of any mental force, is the aid 
afforded by all the other intellectual powers in the individnal. 
Strictly speaking, no faculty can be exercised apart and to the 
exclusion of the others. The least mental effort engages, in some 
degree, every power of thought. The truly great intellect makes 
every special task a crucible to all elements and forces that bear 
any relation to the one thing in hand. Is it not plain, then, that 
most of our instruction tends to distraction, rather than concen- 
tration of efforts ? Is object- teaching, as we now understand it, 
by virtue of its great merit, above the criticism ? 

"We venture to affirm that object-teaching, in its present phase, 
does not train the mental powers to close and concentrated labor. 
Indeed, the general tendency of education seems lb be toward 
diffusenesB. In abandoning classical training for something that 
is doubtful as yet, the advanced student loses much, for the pres- 
ent, at least, that was valuable as discipline. Teachers of primary 
schools, in their haste to anticipate the new movement in educa- 
tion, readily fall in with what seem to be natural methods, forget- 
ting that there are not a few things in nature that are transitory 
in character and influence. To meet the demands of the times 
branches of study are multiplied ; text-books are changed from 
year to year to get the latest and best. Now, all these irregu- 
larities are detrimental, in some measure, to the steady, onward 
progress of the average mind. 

But there are avenues, lines of pursuit, means of culture, or 
branches of study, so to speak, along which the chief tendencies 
of mind may find free play and ever move forw'ard with increas- 
ing strength. Among these are the art of speech (hot taught in 
our schools at present), music, and drawing. These can have no 
conflict with nature, because they rely upon nature and human 
nature for their expression. 

But we must now speak of drawing, particularly. This sub- 
ject holds definite and fixed relations to both mind and nature. 
It introduces the former to the most pleasing aspects of the 
latter by routes not difficult, if the journey be begun in time. It 
acquaints the mind with some of the prominent qualities of ob- 
jects, and, at the same time, lays a foundation for the geometrical 
sciences. It addresses the sense of sight, the faculty of observa- 
tion par excellence J and tests the quality of observation by at once 
securing the expression of what is perceived. As words on the 
tongue acquaint us with the subtle movements of the mind with- 
in, which, unuttered, soon escape from consciousness, so draw- 
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ing imparts intelligible forms to the images of objects formed in 
the sensorinm, and made to stand out anew before the eye. 

This subject possesses many of the best qualities of a good 
method of instruction. To make a correct picture, one must see 
the object to be drawn. To see well, implies much more than is 
common to the ordinary eye. It is not seldom that we are igno- 
rant of many things near at hand, although we have seemed to 
look at the same objects with wide open eyes. This is often true 
of objects we have attempted to describe to others. 

Now, to draw an object we must attend closely to all its feat- 
ures. The attention must be minute and long-continued. The 
color of the object is first perceived. There are many eyes that 
need to be educated carefully, that they may distinguish colors. 
The prevalence of color-blindness is but little understood among 
teachers. Now, although drawing does not set forth the colors 
of objects, yet the correctness of outline in a pencil sketch will 
depend very much upon the impressions which the colors of the 
object make upon the eye, for colors determine the boundaries of 
outlines. The outlines having been fixed, the eye is next led to 
observe the relations of parts to the whole and weach other. 
The harmonies and contrasts of light and shade are finally dis- 
covered and expressed. 

To be able to see all these things, is to be highly qualified to 
observe what passes before our eyes, and one thus qualified pos- 
sesses a prime quality of an educated character. The artist sees 
more than other men. 

Thus understood, drawing assumes a very important place in a 
course of study. It does what object-lessons aim to do. Habits 
of patient attention and accurate observation are acquired by no 
uncertain means. The exercise of the powers engaged is con- 
sistent and continuous. Combine patient endeavor and close 
observation in one person, and you have the fundamental charac- 
teristics of genius. 

But there is still another quality of drawing to recommend it 
as a means of culture, and this is the highest possible virtue in 
whatever may be applied to the development of the forces of 
human nature, viz : it enforces the expression of what is ac- 
iuired. 

In our next article, we shall review the best methods of draw- 
^^g in use, and present an outline of our own plan. 
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NOTES: OETHOEPICAL, ORTHOGEAPmCAIi, ETYMO- 
LOGICAL, AKD SYNTACTICAL.— No. 9. 

BY W. D. HENKLB, BALBM, OHIO. 

56. Seward. C. W. P. wants to know whether " the Secretary 
of State is Sew-ard (Su-ard) or Se-ard^ I reply that it is Sv!- 
ard, not Soo'ard or Se'ward. (See Webster's New Quarto, Worce8- 
ter's Quarto, and Longley's Vocabulary). I think it is a fact that 
generally, when etc occurs in a proper name, the w is in the same 
syllable with the e; as, Whew-ell, Sew-all, Sew-ell, Stew-art, 
Dew-ey, New-ell, Bew-ick, Hew-es, Lew-es, etc. Lewald is an 
exception. 

57. Mosheim. This word is often incorrectly pronounced Jfo- 
sheem'. Webster and Worcester both pronounce it Mbs^-hm. 
W. H. Smith pronounces it Mos-Mm!. Mr. Smith, at present Ohio 
Secretary of State, is the author of that portion of Longley's 
Vocabulary (comprising about half of the work) entitled "Per- 
sonal Namei***3i This work was published before the vocabularies 
of the names of distinguished persons in Webster and Worcester. 
Mr. Smith being a pioneer in this work, is entitled to great credit 
for the accuracy displayed in his work. I think his pronuncia- 
tion of Mosheim is nearer the correct German than Webster's or 
Worcester's. 

The present is a good opportunity to state to those teachers 
who do not understand German, that ie in German is always pro- 
nounced 6, and ei, i j in other words, these German improper diph- 
thongs always take the long English sound of the last letter. 
The following are examples : Niebuhr (ne^boor), Niemeyer (ne- 
mV-er)^ Liebig (le^-big), Diez (dets), Diel (del)^ Diemen (de'-men)y 
Diest (dest), Lieber (le^-ber), Wieland (we^^and), and Leibnitz 
(W-nits), Heine (hl'-na), Heyne (hV-na)^ Eejnhold (rin'-holfjy 
Geiger (ghV-ghef), Spurtzheim (spoorts^-hlm), etc. 

58. Calliope, Herodotus (he-rod^ -o-tus), the Father of History, 
names the nine books of his History for the nine Muses. The 
following is the order : Clio, Euterpe, Thalia, Melpomene, Terp- 
sichore, Erato, Polymnia (or Polyhymnia), Urania, and Calliope. 
Several of these words are often incorrectly pronounced. The 
following give the correct pronunciation of all according to the 
English method of pronouncing Greek and Latin proper names, 
which is that adopted by lexicographers generally : CK'^o, yoo- 
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ter'-pe, tha-W-a^ mel-pom'-e-ney terp-sW-o-re^ er^-a-to^ po-lim'-ne-dy 
pol-e-him'-ne-d, yoo-raf-ne-d, and cal-W-o-pe. 

59. Ye. In old Bnglish books we aometimes find y used for 
tkej and this has caused the impression that it was pronounced as 
the pronoun ye. This was probably the opinion of John G. Saxe, 
when he wrote his amusing ballads " Ye TaHyor-Mam " and " ¥• 
Pedagogue," in. the former <rf which he used ye for the thirty 
thnes and in the latter twenty-seven times. The quaintness is 
not observable by the hearer wh^n ye is pronounced the^ as it is 
supposed was done. 

" In dialects of old Englisb, ike was proaoanced with ih in ihinj and spelt 
with the Anglosazon letter [which represented onr aspirate M], few which *y ' 
w&sused by printers who wanted the type or mistook the lett^, and this tjj^o- 
mphie error leads some to ^Einof that the was formeily pronounced with 
SngMiy.'*—Haldeman!s AJixes^ p. 28. 

I have inserted the words in brackets, instead of the Anglo- 
Saxon letter, which resembles a small p with the stem extended 
above as well as below the loop. 

60. Do not dull that axe any more than you etxn help. Sixteen 
years ago this sentence caused much discussion, some contending 
that not should be inserted after can. A close study of the con- 
itrnction will show that the sentence as given above is wrong, 
for the meaning intended, that is, a legitimate caution, demands 
the insertion of not after can. 



Acknowledgment. — ^I am much obliged to Mr. Suliot for his comments in the 
March Monthly: He corroborates the authority of Alex. J. Ellis, in reference 
to the pronunciadon of Latham, namely, with ih subvocaL It was my opitdon 
that Ellis was right, because, in a {»ivate letter, he distinctly brought out the 
fiict, incidentally, that he had been pronouncing it wrong, namely, with ih aspi- 
nte, but had fonnd out that this pronunciation was inc<Hrrect. Mr. Suliot 
answers t^a question in my thirty-first note in fayor of Worcester, by pro- 
Qoancing Froude, Frotpd, There is no danger that an American wiU misun- 
derstand my pronunciation of Rousseau^ Bu-sdy because both Worcester and 
Webster agree in saying that u after r has the sound of oo in ooze, and not of 
tt in iune ; so will give no trouble. When writing for the January MoNrmiY, I 
was not aware that the publisher had diacritical type of any kind. He had, 
however, the Boman then, and has since procured the Italic. My. own proaun- 
eiation of Sage is 8nzh^ a being intermediate between « is lOft and a in ea^ or 
the sound of a in ashy according to Wwcester and ths repent Webster. This 
\t probaJ^ly Mr. SuUot's pronunciation alpa I doubt whether the explosive 
sound of a in ca^ is heard in French. Mr. S. aays Gil should be pronounced 
Zhet, He being a Frenchman by birth, I accept his authority, but I would be 
glad to have his assertion corroborated by other authority. 
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UNCONSCIOUS INFLUENCE. 

The thought of uncoziflcious influence haa often been suggested 
by the sight of a familiar volume of sermons. But it has also 
been presented with unwonted force, while reading some remarks 
respecting a prominent geological feature of another state, writ^ 
ten by a late venerable and reverend instructor. Eeferring to 
the elliptical and circular lines of tracks imprinted upon the 
rocks of a New England valley, perhaps by a small bird or insect, 
he says : 

*^ This change in the animal's course must have required 
the us<9 and the increased or diminished action of certain mus- 
cles. Still farther, that muscular movement implies a previous 
act of the animal's will, and that implies, as we now know, an 
electric current inward along the sensor nerve, and outward 
along the motor nerve. 

" With the register before us of the decision of an insect's will, 
made fifty thousand years ago, and the corresponding movement 
in the muscles of its limbs, who will dare to say that an action of 
ours, or an opinion of the human mind, will certainly be so lost 
that it may not reappear in all its freshness ten thousand ages 
hence I " 

For us, as companions and friends, this thought has a signifi- 
cance ; but for those of us who, with the advancing spring-tide 
of life, go forth as teachers, there are times when it may well rush 
upon our worn spirits with a peculiar force. There are few other 
positions, in which we are surrounded by so attentive and acute 
observers of every word and act, as when in the presence of a 
body of pupils whose minds have not yet become preoccupied 
with the engrossing employments of life. And who can estimate 
the influence upon their culture and their characters ! 

It is in view of this that we may anticipate " how the slightest 
action of ours, even the most unnoticed decisions of our wills, 
may make a^ impression " which will endure, and may be read 
as long as the earth exists. Forgetting tliis relation, we may 
carelessly tread where an angel, more conscious of the future and 
its relations to the present, would walk softly. 

How important, then, that a deep moral and religious tone 
should characterize our daily intercourse, and that in the most 
trivial relations we should present that truthfal transparency of 
character which will bear the severest scrutiny untarnished; 
then, relying on an Almighty Arm, we may hope that our influence 
upon sensitive, susceptible minds shall be worthy of an endless 
impress. j. 



Th€ articles ineUidtd m flUt Department home epeekU vUerttt to §ehool ojffietr; Tko§e 
not othertoiee erediUd, are vrepared by the editor. Brief eontmunicatione from eeJux^ 
i^ffieere and oihere imtereeiei m ihU feahure of ihe HovthlTi are eoUeiUd, 



No school law of A general natare, except the one inserted in the March 
number, hae as yet been passed by the General Assembly. If any such law is 
enacted before the close of the session, it will appear in onr May issue. 



STATE SCHOOL REPORTS. 

We have received the official reports of the Superintendents of Public In- 
struction in the states of Maine, Massachusetts, Illinois, Indiana, and West 
Virginia. We wish we could afford space to lay before our readers the sub- 
stance of these very suggestive documents. The materials in copious notes 
and extracts lie before us ; but we must content ourselves with a very short 
abstract of those portions which touch on those questions of most interest to 
local school officers, presented in the words of the writer as much as the impe- 
rious necessity for condensation will permit 

SXTFXBIORrrT OF THE TOWNSHIP OVER THE DISTEICT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

Illinois. Independent school districts require too many officers, too fre- 
quent petty elections. The district boundaries are uncertain and fluctuating, 
too numerous; they cause local taxation to be unequally distributed ; they favor 
a capricious or selfish transference of pupils &om one district to anotiier. In 
the township plan, there is a greater range for a choice of teachers who can be 
better distributed according to the wants of the several schools. In Illinois, 
for instance, 30,000 supernumerary officers could be dispensed with ; the num- 
ber of school districts could be reduced from 10,000 to 2,000, and the number 
of electors reduced by 10,000. It would insure a more accurate system of 
school records and statistics, greater uniformity of textrbooks and methods ; it 
would enable townships to establish and maintain a good system of graded 
schools, a superior class of teachers, t^id, to these, a better compensation and 
greater permanency of employment Thus it wpuld tend to impart to the sys* 
tem compactness, unity, and efficiency; vdiereas the district school system 
^complishes less at a greater cost 

FBEQUElfT CHANGES OF TEACHERS. 

Maine. Great benefit is gained by continuing a teacher in the school where 
Hs knowledge and skill have prospered. He has learned the disposition of his 
scholars; he knows their acquirements, and can better direct their efforts. The 
^qnent change of teachers is a source of much loss of time and power, even 
wlien tiie new teacher proves fully competent to his new duties. Published 
sports from various localities indicate that, where frequent changes have been 
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allowed, deficiencieB appear wlucH are not observed where the same teachers 
have been retained throagh several snccesaye terma Tbe cause is obyiona 
The new comer needs some time to learn his position and bearings to surround- 
ing influences. He must, for a while, Jtudj hia new scholars and the existing 
plans of study and discipline^ at least aa diligently as the scholars study their 

books. 

nrrEKBST or PABSines. 

Maine, It is sad to see, in the reports from the principals of the schools, the 
constant complaint about the want of a manifestation of interest on the part of 
the patents. It would so strengthen the bands of the teaeher, eq^eciaUy in the 
younger classes where chiefly such support is needed. We say mamfeBtaUam^ 
for, of course, parents do feel an interest in the progress of their children ; bat 
they are restrained by various causes from showing it; they are afraid of put- 
ting themselves forward, of seeming to interfere, etc. 
TAJiniirssa jjtd xbuajtot* 

Maine. Tardiness and truancy are evils formidable in their issues, yet very 
^fficult to grapple with, without what parents may resent as unjustifiable inter- 
ference. In some of the states, the law gives to the town authorities power to 
enforce school attendance, when children are growing up in ignorance and 
without lawful occupation. To prevent this evil is the purpose of all school 
legislation. But from a mistaken reluctance to infringe or the parents' sup- 
posed rights, this wholesome law too often becomes a dead letter. 

INADEQUATE PAT 01* COXJVTT SUFEBINTEirDSVTS. 

Illinois, The miserable allowance of three dollars a day to county superin- 
tendents, out of which they have to pay traveling charges, etc., is utterly inad- 
equate, and almost nullifies the benefit that, under a more liberal management, 
might be derived from the system. For instance, it appears that^ in Illinois, 
over one-t)urth of the schools were not visited even once in 1866, in 8[ttt8 
of the acknowledged ability, fidelity, and energy of the county superintendents. 
The county superintendency of our schools is the right arm of power in our 
school system, and must not be crippled by a niggardly economy which is only 
wastefulness in disguise. These devoted men deserve and should have a liberal 
compensation for their faithful services. 

SCaOOL J0UBHAL& 

lUkMis, The Superintendent recommends that the IWfMi$ Teacher be 
made by law the official organ of his office, and that each township treasurer 
be required to subscribe for one copy each year, to be paid far out of the school 
moneys of the township, and to be kept with the official recorda This will 
enable the Superintendent of Public Instruction to communicate at once, by 
circular, with tiie great body of school officers, whom he can not possibly reach 
now except by epecial circulars, with a saving of much labor to him, and of 
much expense to the state. It will enable him, moreover, to communicate all 
over th^ state, decisiona upon the school law and explanations of it, reaching 
every town and board of school directors, and thus save to this office much 
wearisome labar» and to the people much trouble and probably needless litiga- 
tion. But its benefita will not end here. There would thus be diffused over the 
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state, reaching many who coald not otherwise be reached, a general knowledge 
of what is being done in the cause of education, which would be of incalcula- 
ble benefit, and of which we would soon see the result in a demand for better 
schools and better teachers. 

COLORED SCHOOLS. 

West Virginia. The colored people have shown much anxiety for educa- 
tion. Measures faaye been taken to provide them with the means of instruc* 
tion. An excellent school has been started in Wheeling at a cost of about 
$2,000 ; it is conducted by a colored teacher ; the behavior and scholarship of 
the pu{uhi are worthy of imitation. A few colored schools are reported in other 

places. 315 school-houses have been erected in the course of last year, and 

200 more are in progress. The want of books, of newspapers, of competent 
and efficient local school-officers, and, chiefly, the general apathy with respect 
to intellectual culture, have been formidable obstacles in the way of the Mends 
of progress. " But," says The Nation, "the right sort of men have taken the 
lead in the work." 

lUinoie, For the education of 6,000 colored children, the state virtually 
makes no provision, since they are,, by statute, excluded from a joint participa- 
tion in the free school system. The school tax paid by colored people is gener^ 
ally not refunded to them, and even when it is returned, there usually are too 
few colored children, especially in the rural districts, to form a separate school 
In some of the larger towns, indeed, their education is attended to, and the 
efforts of colored parents to provide schooling for their children are heartily 
seconded. But of the 6,000 colored children, about one-half are still in a help- 
less conditiob with regard to schooling. 

Indiana. We hope the time is coming speedily when they shall be allowed 
to share in the blessito'g of public education, at least in schools of their own. 
This is a difficult subject, owing to the strange sensitiveness of public opinion. 
May the scales soon fall from their eyes t 

BENEFITS OF FREE SCHOOLS. 

lUvnoie, Popular education in our free states exercised a vitalifidng power 
upon the national armies during the war. On the contrary, not one insurgent 
state ever had a practically developed free-school system worthy of the name. 
There is a close allianpe between learning and patriotism. An educated man, 
wherever you put hiin and whatever you put him to, is of more value than an 
uneducated man in the same circumstances*—- The crying, want in our schools 
is that of competent teachers. There is a general and increasing demand for 
such. How is it to be supplied ? The decrease in private schools and in the 
number of pupils educated in them indicates a growing preference for public 
schools. 

LEKOTH OF SCHOOL TERM& 

Indiana, The iQcreased sabries paid to teachers, without any diminution in 
their numbers, proves not only an improvement in their qualifications, but an 
increased interest in education. There is a healthy and encouraging growth in 
the systepi. But we need longer terms of study. The duration of ^e school 
term is on the increase; but we are still short of the minimnm limit by over 
one month. 
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Wb wiflh to call the Bttentton of our readers to the premiums announced in 
our |»ospectu8, which include a copy of Websier*» New Dictionary tot the 
largest list of subscribers sent in the months of March and April What School 
Examiner wishes a copy of this magnificent work? A little effort may secure 
it. 

Alexander Forbes, Principal of Kentucky St School, Cleveland, 0., writes: 
" Allow me to say that I consider the last number amply worth the price for the 
whole year : more, any one of the three leading articles is well worth our sub- 
scription for the year." Other competent judges are sending us like words of 
commendation and encouragement 



SKLF-BEPOBTING IN SCHOOL& 

There has appeared in one of our exchanges a letter condemnatory of the 
system of self-reporting, with a rejoinder. On this, as on all " vexed questions," 
much may be said on both sides. This, at least, will be generally allowed : that, 
for younger scholars, in whom the light of conscience is, as yet, weak and un- 
steady, and in whom, from timidity, pride, or loss of approbation, there is a 
strong temptation to conceal the truth or to prevaricate, self-reporting is not 
advisable. No opportunity should, indeed, be neglected of encouraging every 
child to come freely to his teacher, and privately confess whatever fault he is 
conscious of Bat the responsibility of watching over the flock, and noticing 
every error, must rest wholly with the teacher. He is the eye of the school 

It is only in the case of the older scholars, that the expediency of self-report- 
ing can be made a debatable matter. But, whichever side we take, we can not 
be too cautious and gentle in our strictures on those who take a difiterent view 
fix>m our own. We recently heard one who has been signally successful in 
using this very system, say that, though he had employed it with great benefit, 
yet he should not dare to recommend it indiscriminately. It can be used with 
safety by that teacher only who has won the regard and c<)nfidence of his pupils. 
They must be previously trained up to a high standard of moral principle and 
sdf-respect, ere so powerful an engine can be one of good and not of evil 

If the teache(ls of our upper departments had to do only with scholars who 
had reached their classes by regular gradation, and were therefore imbued with 
ihe healthy spirit of honor which an active superintendence will breathe into 
. the whole school, there would be little difficulty. But we must bear in mind 
that these classes are apt to contain outsiders, with consciences in every stage 
of development, trained on various systems monitorial or inquisitorial, of 
aeverity or laxity, and, therefore, quite unprepared for bo deardung an ordeaL 
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We yrould therefore say : let self-reporting be, at first, neither absolntely re- 
jected nor prematurely forced upon the scholars. But let the teacher's con- 
stant aim be to foster a spontaneous and candid avowal of error, whether pri- 
vately or publicly (the former rather than the latter), he meanwhile keeping his 
own record founded on his own observation. Indeed, this record must continue 
to be kept as a check on the other, until, by the power of his own goodness and 
his magnetic hold on the love and reverence of his pupils, he has raised the 
class to a high tone of conscientiousness and strongly impressed them with the 
duty which they owe to themselves, to their companions, and to their teacher, 
of jealously guarding the moral standing and discipline of the school, until 
every one has learned to keep a strict watch over himself, a faithful record of 
his short-comings, and be ever ready, when he hears the call, to step forward 
and tell the whde truth bravely. 

One caution more, before we conclude : The teacher who adopts self-report- 
ing, must be careful to draw a line between mere infractions of school regula- 
tions and those graver moral offenses which involve sinfulness and guilt These 
are to be reser^d for private dealing with the culprit A public exposure 
would only serve to destroy his self-respect and sense of shame, to harden his 
heart and make him reckless. Neither should the spontaneous acknowledg- 
ment of breaches of discipline involve any penalty more severe than friendly 
advice and remonstrance. 

We would also suggest that a silent or negative report is preferable to a more 
direct testimony. So, instead of calling upon those who have communicated 
or have been, in any way, out of order, to rise or raise their hand, let rather 
those who have succeeded in keeping perfect order, indicate it by the sign agreed 
on. Then, if expedient, after these have left the room, let the others be de- 
tained for a few words of caution, advice, and encouragement, uttered in the 
spirit of affectionate solicitude^ rather than of reproof and displeasure, which 
should be reserved for whoever has tried to throw a cloke of falsehood and 
hypocrisy over his faults. 



INSTRUCTION IN THE CLEVELAND ^CR00l&-- Concluded, 

In referring last month to the memoriter method of conducting recitations in 
oral spelling, noticed " in some of the primary schools," we might have stated 
more explicitly that the method is not in general use and is disapproved of by 
the superintendent We might also have stated that the neglect of elementary 
sounds and phonic spelUng dates far back of the present administration of the 
schools. Drills in these exercises are now prescribed as a part of the regular 
course of instruction. 

Vhcal Mu8ie. A special teacher of this branch was employed at an early 
day, but the results did not, for some reason, satisfy the Board, and his services 
were dispensed with. The demand for musical instruction was, however, too 
pressing and its importance too evident to permit its omission as a settled poli- 
cy, and afier a few terms a special teacher was again employed. This policy was 
continued for several years, when a spirit of retrenchment again caused it to be 
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abandoned, but only to be adopted again after a brief interval Special instrac- 
tion in vocal music is now the settled policy of the schools, and such instruction 
receives attention in all departments. 

The changes that have occurred in teaching this branch ard also rery sug- 
gestive. The pupils were first taught almost exclusively by rote. Subsequently, 
an effort was made to teach the elements of vocal music, but with only tolera^ 
ble success. Many of the more apt pupils in the upper departments acquired 
the ability to sing very easy music at sight, but the great majority of the pupils 
obtained very little knowledge of the principles of music. The classes were, 
however, well drilled in vocalization, and could sing many pieces with fine 
effect The course of instruction now given is graded, and a good degree of 
attention is paid to the elements. At the close of the year the pupils of the 
npper departments are subjected to a written examination. The singing in all 
grades is good. 

Composition. This branch receives more attention in the lower grades thsn 
formerly. It is now made a weekly exercise in the intermediate or sub-grammar 
schools, in several of which we found Brookfield's plan of teafching composition 
successfully used. The written exercises of the pupils were very creditable. 
In the grammar schools composition is, as formerly, a semi-monthly task, alte> 
nating with declamation or select reading, but more attention is given to the 
proper use of capitals, abbreviations, quotation and punctuation marks, etc. We 
saw a capital exercise of this kind in the Eagle Street Grammar School. We 
regret that we are unable to refer to the primary and secondary schools in this 
connection. We find that our information is too meagre ; and so give instead 
an account of what we saw in the school taught by Miss Sarah L. Andrews— a 
model primary teacher. When we entered the room she was drilfing her pupils 
in oral sentence-making. She wrote upon the board two or more words, and 
the pupils made up sentences in which the several words occurred. Many of 
the sentences given showed much intelligence, and the school was all aglow 
with enthusiasnL She stated that she had recently introduced the exercise, and 
had not as yet required the sentences to be written. She had been using Brook- 
field's plan. She placed on the black-board each day two questions which the 
pupils answered in writing. On Friday these answers were arranged in one 
written exercise forming a brief composition. One of these exercises which 
we begged of one of her smallest pupils, is now before us. It is very well 
written, and contains one hundred words. In leaving this subject we wish to 
ask with earnestness. When will language be taught in all our common schools 
as thoroughly and practically as arithmetic ? 

English Orammar, We record with pleasure two important changes in the 
teaching of this subject : It is introduced about two years later, and analysis is 
made the key to etymology and parsing. Both of these changes are in the 
light direction, and so far as the Brownell (then Clinton) Street School is con- 
cerned, they were made fifteen years ago. Experience has fully vindicated the 
wisdom of what we then undertook as an experiment Pupils with only two 
years' drill in technical grammar, enter the high schools better grammaiians 
than when they were ground in the grammatical mortar for four years. We 
hope teachers WiU make a note of this fact Scientific grammar clearly belongs 
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to the Sftme period of school inttraction aa elementary algebra. The pntdiif 
of children to the task of mastering the science of language, is justly charac^ 
tcrized by Herbert Spencer as a " stupid custom." If three-fonrths of the time 
now spent by our youth in " studying grammar" were devoted to daily drills in 
composition, their knowledge of language, as well as their skill in its use^ would 
be greatly increased. 

ArUhmetie. Fifteen years ago mental arithmetic was the hobby of the 
Cleveland 8chool& It was treated as a separate branch of study, and a daily 
recitation devoted to it The classes in the intermediate schools passed nearly 
half through Golbum before entering regularly upon slate exercises, and the 
entire book was compassed (though the study was not dropped) before iHtm 
pupils reached the subject of Interest in written arithmetic. It is true that the 
more skillful teachers introduced many .of the subjects of written arithmetic by 
exercises in mental analysis, but the two studies were practically divorced. The 
drills in Golbum were persistent and thorough, and the acme of the teacher's 
ambition was reached when his classes could repeat with the utmost glibnesd 
the formal '^ analysis " of its more difficult problems. Now mental and written 
arithmetic are taught together, or pari p€u$Uy especially in the grammar school& 
Usually each recitation consists of mental and written exercises, the formet 
preparing the way for the latter ; and, as a general rule, less time is now spent 
on mental and more on written exercises than formerly. 

The non-use of the black-boards in recitations is also worthy of notice. 
Formerly a large amount of crayon was used up in taking a class through 
written arithmetic. If the pupils did not " eat their peck of dirt," it was be* 
caase they had been eariy taught to keep their mouths shut Now the slate itf 
largely depended upon in conducting recitations. The Mayflower St School is 
an exception. Here we found large classes " at the board " in both rooms ; and 
the problems were solved with great neatness and dispatcL The explanation^ 
were also well expressed, and, what is equally commendable, were distinctly 
enunciated. (We are tempted to say that this school is in charge of excellent 
teachers.) Other schools in the city may use the black-board with old-styltf 
thoroughness, but we are unable to name them. Is it not true that in mosi 
cities the black-board is used less in recitations in arithmetic now than it was 
ten years ago ? This seems to be the result of our observations. 

Oeogretphy. Pelton's Outline Maps were introduced as early as 1849, giving 
prominence to the subject of local geography. The definitions and map exer- 
eises of the text-books then in use were faithfully taught, and vain efforts were 
also made to teach the descriptive text The teachers at last became satisfied 
that it was a waste of time to attempt to teach such a mass of facts, and a littler 
hand-book presenting only those portions of definitive and local geography 
which were deemed most important, was prepared. The introduction of this 
littie book soon wrought a radical change in geographical instruction. The 
great aim was a thorough mastery of the maps, with the important definitions 
and such leading facts in descriptive geography as could be obtained by read- 
ing the text or orally eommunicated by the teacher. The old method of ques* 
tioa and answer was used only in reviewing. There has been a gradual return 
to former meUiods, and the classes are now taken through their text-books (lesi 
10 
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erowded with &ct8) substantially on the old plan. The definitions, map ezer- 
ciseSf and descriptive text are again recited. One important change is specially 
worthy of notice. The study is now dropped when English grammar is taken 
up, and is only reviewed (by the aid of White's Class Book) during the last 
term of the grammar-school course. Map-drawing receives attention. Physi- « 
cal geography is studied in the high schools. 

HUiory, We have not space to describe the various methods of teaching 
American history which have been tried in the Geveland schools. The *' skele* 
ton " method had a long and thorough trial A ^^ thin " book was placed in the 
pupils' hands. They memorized several hundred facts contained therein, and 
tried hard to retain them until after their examination. The '^stuffing" 
character of such instrucdon was too patent, and it was finally ruled out The 
method now used is briefly this : The pupils use a good work on history as a 
reading book. After the lesson is read they are questioned, the important facts 
are brought out, and important information added. The leading facts are sub- 
sequently reviewed and classified. The method is generally liked by the teach- 
ers. It is claimed that the pupils acquire not only more actual knowledge of 
history, but, what is more important, that they form a taste for the reading of 
historical works. 

Phynology and Algebra. Physiology was formerly studied during the last 
lerm of the grammar-school course. Cutter's sipall work was used as a text- 
book, but the instruction usually took a wider range. The study is now made 
a part of the high-school coarse. For several' years '^ Tower's Intellectual Al- 
gebra" was used in the upper grammar classes as a preparation for written 
algebra. The experiment was not satisfactory, and the study was dropped. 

We have aimed in the above sketch to select those changes in the instruction 
of the Cleveland schools which seem to us to be the most suggestive, and we 
have usually left the change described .to speak for itself We intended to de- 
vote more space to the instruction in the primary grade, showing how far the 
''new methods" have actually been adopted, what attention is given to oral 
instruction, "object lessons," etc., but we find our information too meagre to 
justify such an attempt We conclude with a brief reference to one or two im- 
portant changes of a general character. The first is the marked increase in 
system and uniformity. This is the direct result of supervision, and at no time 
has the progress made in this direction been more marked than during the ad- 
ministration of the present superintendent Another change is the reduction 
in the number of studies pursued simultaneously by the pupils in the grammar 
schools. This has been effected by dropping geography when English grammar 
is begun, uniting, to some degree, mental and written arithmetic, and omitting 
physiology. 



CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 



J. C. K, in the Religioue Monthly Magazine for March, defends the practice 
of corporal punishment against two classes of objectors : those who disapprove 
only the infliction of bodily castigation, and those who hold to the efficiency of 
Idndness and moral suasioa 
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To the first class, wbo argne " that corporal punishment is degracUng to the 
spirit," and that it inflicts a physical injury, he replies that all punishment ig 
degrading and attended with pain ; but that the disgrace lies not in the discip- 
line, but in its connection with wrong doing — a very important distinction. He 
then shows conclusively that if injury is to be inflicted, whipping is a far lesi 
serious evil, because merely an external infliction, than the inward torture to 
which a sensitive nature is subjected by dishonorable demerits and cutting 
satire. 

To the second class, who argue that all punishment is barbaric, and that 
moral and civilized beings require merely enlightenment and moral suasion, he 
replies that, in most cases, the course recommended is an impossibility, for the 
very act of singling out a child for the exercise of moral suasion is a degrada- 
tion in the eyes of the child and his companions. As for the moral suasion, 
that implies the knowledge of right and wrong which comes in a large part 
from the experience of their fruits — pain from sin and joy from virtue — and if 
a child has no experience of pain as connected with wrong doing he can never 
get the hatred for it which wiU make it susceptible of being used as a motive. 

He claims that the true philosophy of punishment as a means of discipline 
has for its object the awakening of the moral perceptions and connecting the 
"idea of wrong with pain, harshness, and degradation." When this has been 
done, and the idea of wrong is so associated with sufiering, and right so wedded 
to pleasant emotions, " that, if the two courses are presented to tiie mind, love 
for the one and hatred to the other will instinctively rise with them," we have 
the real basis of moral suasion, which may then take the place of punishment 

Sin is a moral disease which must be cured however bitter the medicine, and 
where offenses are committed there ought to be no shrinking. " Moral health 
is the thing to be gained at all costs. And though from our earthly the same 
as our Heavenly parent, all chastening seemeth for the present to be grievous, 
yet afterwards it yieldeth the peaceful fruits of righteousness to them that are 
exercised thereby." 



OBITUARY. 

Died at his residence in Elbridge, K. Y., January 19th, 1867, after more than twelve 
years' saflfering as an invalid, Prof. Horatio N. Robinson, LL.D., the well known 
author of a series of mathematical text-books, aged 61 years. 

Prof Robinson was born at Hartwick, N. Y. He never attended any but a 
district school until he was sixteen years old, when he made the calculations 
for an almanac, which attracted the attention of a wealthy gentleman of the 
neighborhood, who sent him to Princeton College. He did not remain, how- 
ever, to graduate; but, at the age of nineteen, received and accepted the ap> 
pointment of Professor of Mathematics in the Navy, which position he filled 
acceptably for ten years, visiting many parts of the Globe. 

In 1835, he married Miss Emma Tyler, of Norwich, Conn., a most estimable 
lady, and removed to Canandaigua, N. Y., taking charge of the academy in 
that place, and subsequently of the one at Genesee. His health becoming 
somewhat impaired by teaching, he removed with his family in 1844 to Cincin- 
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sati, Olda Here he entered the field of anthonliip, and His first prodaction, 
the UniTersity Algebra, combined so much of originality, new and practical 
methods, with snch thorough knowledge and treatment of the snbject, that it 
met with great success and popularity. This encouraged him to prepare sev- 
eral other works, all of which were published by Jacob Ernst, of Cincinnati. 
He remoyed to Syracuse, N. Y., in 1850, and in '54 to the town of Elbridge, 
where he resided at the time of his death. In 1858, the publication of his 
books was removed from Cincinnati to New York, where lyison, Phinney, 
BUkeman k Co., continue to publish them. 

After this transfer, some of the best practical talent of the country was em- 
ployed to assist Prof. R. in completing his series, by adding a full course ci 
elementary text»books, and thoroughly reyising and rewriting the higher math- 
ematics* The very large and increasing circulation of these books attest their 
merits, and the name of the author will long be familiar to the best teachers 
and educators of the entire country. 

He was an enthusiast in the pursuit of science, and what would have been 
considered severe labor, and even drudgery by many, was but recreation to him. 
During the many long years he was confined to his room, even to the week of 
his death, he was constantiy employed in improving and developing some new 
thought, principle, or method of his fiivorite science ; when unable to use the 
pen, and often while suffering the most acute pains, would he dictate for another 
to write. It is a rare and exceptional case to find the highest scientific talent 
joined to a pleasing simplicity of style, and remarkable facility in imparting in- 
gtruction; still more rare it is to find snch talent devoted to the preparation of 
text-books adapted to the young. 

His devoted and &ithfnl wife died in the fidl of 1863, respected and loved by 
all who knew her. He has followed her, as we trust, to that better land ; for, 
although never a professed and active Christian, yet he gave unmistakable evi- 
dence, in his last hours, of a heart renewed by grace, and of his firm, unshaken 
faith in Him who saves to the uttermost all who trust in Him. 



MISCELLANY. 

LioiSLATivn SuHHABT.— The vote by which the County Superintendent's bill wat 
defeated, was promptly reoonaidered, and the bill tabled to wait a more favorable op- 
portunity. It will pasB a fall Hoage. A bill providing for the support of Catholie 
Schools as a part of the common school system, was lost on its passage. The vote 
was reconsidered, and the bill lies on the table. A law has been passed authoriim; 
the boards of education of cities having a population of over twenty thoosand, to 
levy a tax of one-tenth of a mill for the inorease and malntjenance of publie libraries. 
A bill has passed the House, and will doubtless pass the Senate, making all villages 
eontaining three hundred inhabitants, separate school districts. The law of 1863 ap- 
plied only to incorporated villages. 

Av Ottsb Bkolinkb. — The Board of Regents of New York, through their Ezecn^ 
tfve Oommittee, have tendered Mr.. B. B. White, of this eity, the position of Princi- 
pal of the New York State Normal Sohool at Albany, with a bHuj amounting, in- 
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eladiBg houe rent, to over $8,000 per ttnnndi. The offer if nsde b/ the v^Aaimeus 
Toto of the Board, and ooming from the Empire State to a oitiieii of Oolnmbm^ 
known to the members only by repatation, maj be eonsidered as a very flattering 
compliment, bat one well deserved. The Board of Regents is respectfully informed 
that Ohio can not spare jast yet the man who has done so much for her public schools, 
and Mr. White's numerous friends in this state will learn with pleasure that he de- 
elines to aoeept the offer, but will remain still in Ohio. — Columhw Journal, 

Makkebs at a Pbimium. — Leonard W. Jerome, of New York, has given to Prince* 
ion $5,000, the interest of which is to be annually devoted to the presentation of a 
medal to the graduating senior who shall be declared by the votes of his class-mates 
to be the first geniUman of his class. We are painfully aware that oar students, how- 
over well drilled in science and literature, are not particularly distinguished for po- 
liteness among themselves. This roughness of manners is chiefly observable in the 
eoUeges whence the refining influence of lady -students is excluded. But is this com- 
petition for a paltry medal the way to awaken the spirit of true chivalry in the soul t 
Will not rather the student who has set his heart on the glittering bauble be tempted 
to saorifioe some of his innate manliness to conciliate the uncertain favor of the mnl- 
titade on whose voioes his suocess depends 7 The competition will, we fear, give rise 
y to cliques and factions and heart-bamings. Let rather the authorities ef the college 
strive to oreate a high-toned public opinion in that direction. Then boorishness, 
rowdyism, dandyism, and other isms " of that ilk," will, in time, dwindle away, and 
be Buoceeded by a natural, ndt a hot-hedy growth of that genuine courteousness, that 
delicate regard to the feelings and comforts of others which characterize the true gen" 
Heman, 

Pbov. McOosr o« Ahibica. — ^Prof. MeCosh, of Belfast, who visited the United 
States last summer, read before the Irish Congregational Union an able paper giving 
some of the results of his observations. The school system of America he considers 
the finest in the world, and longs to see it adopted in his own country. He believes 
it to have powerfully contributed to the safety of the states, in the midst of the con- 
vnlsions through which they have passed. He vividly sketched the present condition 
and future prospects of the Areedmen, showing that, while necessarily it would take 
u much brain power, as a whole, as is to be found among their white brethren who, 
for ages, have been maturing, still, that the black children are as quiek to learn ordi- 
nary lessons, and the adults as ready to appreciate the kindnessses and amenities of 
life, as are the whites. Por the blacks, provided they receive fair play, Dn. MoCosh 
believes there is a great and blessed future. 

Thi Latb Pbofbssoe Bacbi.— Prof. Alex. D. Baohe, who died at Newport, B. I., 
on the 17th of February, deservedly ranked among the first of onr scientific men, and 
his membership in the chief scientific societies of Sarope showed that his reputation 
abroad was equally high. He was a great grandson of Beigamin Franklin. He wae 
born in Philadelphia, July 19th, 1806. He was educated at West Point, graduating 
with the highest honors in 1825. In 1827, he was elected Professor of Mathematics 
In the University of Pennsylvania, afterward President of Girard College, and later, 
Principal of the Philadelphia High School. In 1843, he accepted the position of 
chief of the U. S. Coast Survey, which he held until his death. His disease was 
softening of the brain. Prof. Ben. Pierce, of Harvard College, has been appointed 
his successor. 

Sixty of the members of the Ohio Home of Bepresentatires have been sohool 
teachers I 
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How Sovrnftv Yovho Idias asi Tavort to Shoot.-^Aii algebra pabliihed at 
the Bonth bj Qtn, D. H. Hill, just before the war, contains these enrioos problemi 
among others of a similar eharaoter : 

1. Milk sella at Boston at a cents per qnart. A milkman mixed a certain quantity 
of water with h quarts of milk, and sold the mixture at e cents per quart, without 
losing by the sale. What is the quantity of water added ? 

2. A Yankee mixes a certain quantity of wooden nutmegs, which cost him a quarter 
of a cent a piece, with a quantity of real nutmegs worth four cents a piece. He sells 
the whole for $44, and gains |3.75 bj the fraud. How many modern nutmegs were 
there? 

3. A gentleman in Richmond expressed a willingness to liberate his slare valued at 
$1,000, upon the receipt of that sum from charitable persons. He received contribu- 
tions from 24 persons, and, of these, there were | } fewer from the North than from 
the South, and the average donation of the former was | smaller than that of the lat- 
ter. What was the entire amount given by each T 

Obeslin Colleoi has just received $25,000 from the estate of the Rev. Chas. Avery, 
of Pittsburg, who left $160,000. in trust, to be devoted to the education and elevation 
of the colored people in the United States and in Canada. The conditions are that 
the college shall never make any disorimination, on account of oolor, against colored 
students, and that it shall furnish free tuition to fifty of its most needy colored stu- 
dents. By the effbrts of the Rev. E. H. Fairchild, as financial agent, $63,000 have 
been already paid in or pledged for the new endowment of the eollege, and little 
doubt is felt that the whole amount aimed at will be duly secured. 

Donation to Baldwin TJnivbrsitt.-— The Hon. J. Baldwin has transferred to that 
University the deed of forty acres of quarry land, now valued at $2,000 per acre. 
But this is much below its real worth. All honor to the generous heart of John 
Baldwin, to whom the college was before so largely indebted. Surely it must needs 
prosper ; for is it not founded upon a rook I 

Hon. Henbt Barnabd, of Connecticut, has been appointed National Commissioner 
of Education. The bill creating the Department, which passed the House in June, 
1866, was passed by the Senate March 2, and signed by the President March 4. The 
success of this great educational movement will depend much upon the co-operatire 
efforts of the educators of the country. 

\ 

Mrs. Mary Hows Svith, associate author of Guyot's Geographies, will give a 
course of lectures on Geography and Primary Instruction before the Franklin County 
Teachers' Institute, which meets at Qroveport the first week of April. Mrs. Smith is 
to lecture before the Cleveland City Normal Institute the second week in April. 

Alexis E. Holcomb, 6. W. agent of the publishing house of Ivison, Phinney, 
Blakeman & Co., New York, died suddenly of heart disease, at Richmond, Ind. Mr. 
Holcomb was a native of Ravenna, Ohio, and was one of the most successful teachers 
of Penmanship in the country. He was highly respected for his personal worth and 
Christian character. 

• 

C. W. H. Cathcabt, elected State School Commissioner in 1862, died recenUy at 
Urbana, 0. 

Miss C. A. Stewabt, of Newark, 0., has sent us the names of sixteen subscribers, 
for which she has our thanks. 

Institutes. — We hope to receive a brief report of each institute held this Spring, 
accompanied with a good list of subsoribers. Can atill supply baok numbers from 
January. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Ghbistiak Ethics ; ob, Thb Scibncb of Dvtt. By Josbfb Aldbk, D.D., LL.D. 
Pp. 170. New York : lyison, Phinney, Blakeman k Go. ^ 

This is an exoelleiit type of the sort of text-books that we should wish to see in- 
troduced into our western academies and colleges. No doabt the writer coald, with 
less labor and more satisfaction to himself, hare brought forth a more imposing work, 
which would hare added more to his literary reputation than this unpretending rolnme 
is likely to do. But what would have. been the consequence ? In order to make it fit 
in the scanty allowance of time marked out for it in the inexorable programme, either 
a portion must be sacrificed, or the whole so skimmed over in hurried and crowded 
recitations, as to leave on the minds of the students but a dim, unsatisfactory, and 
evanescent impression. Whereas the author has succeeded in presenting a clear and 
comprehensive view of the field of Christian Ethics in twenty-four chapters, each of 
which is just of the right length for a lesson, provided it be not mechanically taken 
in and given out with passive receptivity, but in its suggestiveness, pondered over, 
digested, discussed, commented upon, and amplified through all the ramifications of 
the subject. The author truly says : ** A book which leaves nothing for the teacher 
and pupil to think out, must be a dull one. The books most profitable to read are not 
those which convey the largest amount of information, but those which are instinct 
with power." This is no random or hasty review ; we have carefully read the book 
through, and, as we read, made some seventy annotations, to which, if our limits per- 
mitted, wo would gladly call the attention of our readers, as specimens of his lucid, 
aphoristic mode of presenting each subject. Yet, we can not help wishing that he 
had allowed himself more room for disputable and disputed points, i^uch as — the cir- 
cumstances under which evil and violence should be resisted, and how far ; — the re- 
ciprocal duties of governors and governed ; — when resistance to abuse of authority 
becomes lawful and expedient; — the true object and limitation of the pardoning 
power, and, especially, the principle of unbending, uncompromising uprightness 
which ought to regulate ail commercial transactions ; — the immorality of smuggling 
or otherwise defrauding the revenue, on a petty, no less than on a large scale, points 
on which many who call themselves honest, do need a great deal of light. All this 
portion of the book that treats of subjects in which moral philosophy and political 
eoonomy merge into each other, is so admirably treated that we come to the end of 
each subject all too soon, and regret that the author had not gone more fully into de* 
tails. We would greatly like to see a corresponding volume on Political Economy 
from the same mind, and handled in the same masterly manner. 

Patiiotio Eloqueitcb. Selections of National Literature compiled for Exercises in 
Reading and Declamation. By Mrs. C. M. Kibkland. Pp. 832. New York: 
Soribner & Co. 

These extracts have not been selected as specimens of high-sounding periods, of 
Artistically constructed sentences and showy rhetoric. But this early American elo- 
quence gushed warm from the heart ; its charm is in its truth ; its power lies in its 
confident appeals to conscience, to common sense, and honor. The plain, sturdy 
Anglo-Baxon of most of the speeches, is no slight recommendation as exercises in 
leading or speaking. To relieve monotony, the compiler has interspersed some of the 
popular songs and poems of our revolutionary days. They may sound rugged to a 
fastidious ear, but ** they have a soul in them and deserve to live. Let us not so 
worship the dress of things as to undervalue the spirit which is Ufe." To give add!- 
UonaL interest to the collection, the publishers have introduced a few specimens of 
the oratory and poetry called forth by our own oonfliot with rebeUion. By way of 
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sest, there hare been added a few tpioj dialogues, iparUing with national humor and 
aaaoiness. We have great objection to raw girls and boys being broaght forward to 
declaim, in a stiff, artificial, awkward manner, pieces into the spirit of which they are 
too young or too ignorant to enter. Such exercises do harm by substituting lifeless 
mannerism for genuine fueling. But by reading our national annals, they will learn 
in time to appreeiate thoae two grand epochs in our history, and to sympathise with 
the spirit that bums in those undying monuments of patriotism and genius. This 
book will be valuable also to those who, not haring the opportunity of going to th6 
original sources, will be glad to have brought within their reaeh some of the grind 
utteranees of those stirring and glorious timet. 

PsiNciPiA Latika. a First Latin Beadixig Book. By William Smith, LL.B. With 
Notes and a Glossary. Reyised and Edited by Hkhst Dbislsb, LL.D., Prof, of 
Latin in Columbia College, N. T. New York : Harper & Brothers. 

The book is just what is wanted. This republication of the favorite book of my 
school days — De viria illtutribtu urhU Roma — ^is an excellent stepping stone to Han* 
son's Extracts of Roman Classics. The " Introduction on Latin authors read in 
school,'* by my old friend. Prof. Pillaus, of Edinburgh tTniversity, is worthy of hlB 
well-earned reputation. The short but oomprehensive account of Roman antiquities 
is by Dr. William Smith, and that is surely praise enough. The notes and glossary 
are as full as the young scholar requires. All that is left for the teacher to add of his 
own, is a set of English sentences, suggested by and formed firom the text of each 
day's lesson, to be translated into Latin, so as to make composition and translation go 
hand in hand. I only regret the substitution of the epitome of Csssar's Gallic wan 
for the Latin elementary book of Jacobs and Doring, consisting of fables, anecdotes, 
mythology, etc., more interesting, not to say more moral reading, than the endless 
repetition of deeds of oppression and bloodshed in that unrighteous war which Cfesar'fl 
unprincipled ambition drove him to wage against the rights and liberties of Gaul. 

V. I. s. 

A Mafual of Bpawibh Art ahd Lztbbatvbk. By A. B. BsRAmD* 180 pp« Phil- 
adelphia : Cowperthwait A Co. 

A short and pleasing account of art and literature in Spain, with translations ef 
extracts taken, by permission, ft-om Prof. Tieknor's large work on the same subject* 
We cordially recommend this little volume to those who are ignorant of the literary 
history of that very interesting people, and who have not leisure to study a larger 
and more elaborate work* 

Thi Human Etb : Its Use and Abuse. A popular treatise on far, near, and impaired 
sight, and the methods of preservation py the proper use of spectacles and other 
acknowledged aids of vision. By Waltbb Aldsh, Optician. R. W. Carroll A Co., 
Cincinnati, 0. 138 pp. 8vo. 

This book is worthy careful perusal, and can not fail to be of profit to students by 
its plain and specific directions relating to the care of the eyes and the use of specta- 
cles. Its character is well described by the title, and it is not too much to say that 
the author has accomplished in a highly creditable manner all that he proposed to 
himself. 

WiNCRBBTSu's Dbawiko Books. Ib Four Numbers. By Gbokob W. WiiroBBBTn. 
Cincinnati : Cole, Nelson A Co. 

We have received the first two numbers of these elegant publications. The exer- 
oises are based on the old method of learning to draw by copying copies, instead of 
going to the fountain-head — the ol^ot itself. Those who pr^er this method of teach- 
ing drawing, will like these bookt, and even those who use what nay be called ths 
natural mtihoAf wiU find them an assistaaoe. 
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THE DISCIPLINE OF SCHOOLS; THE EOD. 

There are intellectual epidemics in the world. Sometimes they 
are gener9.1, andj like the cholera^ go into all countries. Some- 
times thej are local, and confined to one country. Just now, 
there is an ideal epidemic in our country against whipping in 
schools. Some (clergyman in New York beat his child to death ; 
some fui^ious woman in Chicago cruelly bruised her child ; and 
several teachers have beaten children at school more than they 
ought ; and one or two judges, when these teachers have been 
called before them, have pronounced this whipping a barbarous 
affair, which the law ought not to suffer — ^and to make sure that 
it should not, decided the teachers had no right to whip, which is 
contrary to law. The law, as it has heretofore existed and been 
administered, allows the parent and the teacher to punish with 
the rod in a moderate, way. Of course, the law does, not allow 
cruelty. It would be an unreasonable law if it did. But it' 
allows, as Si principle, the parent, or teacher, to use his discretion' 
in the discipline, by which he enforcefl obedience to. his prescribed' 
rules of conduct. The teacher, in the language of the law, stands 
in loco parentis, and, the law can, not and ought not to, say, that a 
parent shall not punish his child as he pleases, unless this pun- 
ishment endangers life or health, in which case it becomes a crime. 
A discretion — ^a. discretion which may, it is .true, be abused — is 
allowed the teacher as to what kind of and to what extent pun- 
11 
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ishment should be employed. The simple fact that it is a dis- 
cretionary power, makes it difficult to use it judiciously. The 
degree of tempers, judgment, and opinion among teachers is as 
great as among parents, except there are none not in some degree 
educated. There are, perhaps, thirty thousand teachers in Ohio, 
and can it be supposed that these teachers are so perfect that 
there are none of bad tempers or of little judgment ? This is not 
supposable. But when we look over the state of Ohio, and see 
how few complaints are made against teachers, and how seldom 
they are summoned to appear before the law, we are compelled 
to believe that the teachers are rather to be admired, as a body, 
for humane and judicious treatment of pupils, than to be con- 
demned for unnecessary and cruel severity. On the contrary, if 
this were the only test of their discipline, we should be afraid 
that they fell short of, rather than exceeded their just powers of 
government. But, after all, those specific instances of maltreat- 
ment are no test whatever of this mode of discipline. " One 
swallow," says the proverb, " does not make a summer." Isolated 
instances among thousands of teachers of unusual cruelty in the 
punishment of children, pro^re nothing. More, by far, may be 
found among parents, whom no one would think of prohibiting 
this natural power. If we would form some correct opinions of 
the question of physical discipline, we must go back to first prin- 
ciples, and discuss it ab origine. What is the nature of the child? 
And what is the province of the teacher ? In the first place, we 
observe that learning — ^knowledge, knowledge of things, — ^is not 
the sole object of teaching. It is scarcely half of it. One of the 
greatest objects of teaching^is discipline. If the child in school 
never learned one fact or principle in knowledge, would it have 
been idly employed if it acquired a discipline of mind and heart 
and body ? If it brought its body to regular habits, its mind to 
think, its heart to feel right emotions, would not the greatest 
object of education be accomplished ? How long, after such a 
discipline, would it take to acquire the knowledge obtained in all 
our common schools? Kot a tenth part of the time usually 
taken. Hence, discipline is, at last, the great thing for us to 
achieve in the school. This is the great thing achieved at West 
Point. But if we look at what is said and written about our 
public schools, we should think the public mind had lost sight of 
discipline altogether. The idea of liberty has, by necessity, 
been so much talked about, that men have got a sort of undefined 
notion that we must relax the law ] that all restraint is an infiringe- 
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meBt on liberty ; that it is degrading to ptmish children ; and 
that the teacher who uses the rod to enforce obedience is a tyrant, 
who degrades his pupil and abuses his tmst. Now, there is 
nothing more certain in the constitution of society than that law 
is necessary to liberty, and that the enforcement of law is nece^^ 
sary to maintain it. We say, without assuming the office of 
prophet, that our country stands in danger this day from no on^ 
cause so much as the want of discipline by parents and teachers 
and the want of respect for law. We are now thirty -seven mil- 
lions of people — ^and ten millions of them are or ought to be in th$ 
schools. Just think of it : ten millions in the schools and two 
hundred thousand teachers ? Now, suppose this whole genera- 
tion of boys and girls growing up without discipline, because 
teachers must not punish, and parents will not degrade the sover- 
eigns of America by discipline I What will they come to T 
Where will this country be when its youth have learned no dis- 
cipline for themselves, have no respect for law, and pay no vene- 
ration to age? All the laws of our human nature must be 
reversed, if this country does not come to ruin, when such is the 
education of our youth. No man need say there is no danger of 
this, when judges of our courts tell the teacher he must not use 
the only mode of punishment which in some cases is possible, 
and teirthe boys that they can enforce the law against the dis- 
cipline of the teacher ! If this were really done throughout the 
state, the schools must be broken up. That would be inevitable. 
But, happily, by tradition, by their own education, by their com- 
mon sense, and by their natural desire for the welfare of their 
children, most parents see and repudiate this extreme humanita^ 
rian view of physical punishments ; and when they know, as 
generally they do, that the teacher is acting, to the best of his 
judgment, for the good of the children, they will sustain and 
strengthen his hands. We thus have the help of nature itself to 
maintain discipline against ultra opinion. 

But are not teachers to blame sometimes in setting before pupils 
too much the fair side of things? Exciting the hopes of ambition 
too much in one direction, and the fears of failure too little in 
another ? It is the commonest thing for speakers at school exhi- 
bitions, as well as teachers themselves, to tell the boys that any 
one of them may be President of the United States ; but they 
&il to tell them that the chances are a hundred times greater 
that any one of them may be hung for want of early discipline 
in truth and obedience. Yet the last is strictly true. Hope is 
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indeed, t]»e great impulsive motive of tbe mind ; but if the mind 
may be awayed healthily and nobly by its attraetions, is it not 
also tme that it may be repelled from awful evil by the fear of 
its terrible retributions ? Is human life so wholly invested with 
roseate hues, that we dare tell the youth, adventuring in itd 
morning, that those hues are never darkened ? — ^that morning is 
never clouded ? Alas 1 clouds and darkness rest upon it ; and 
we should teach those boys and girls, before we teach them any 
knowledge, that — that they can escape the dangers of the storm 
only by the love of holy truth and obedience to all just authority. 
This is discipline of the heart, which, above all culture, gives also 
the true discipline of the mind. 

But how is obedience to be secured ? This brings us to what is 
called the practical, every-day discipline of the school. And 
here comes in the epidemic opinion of philanthropists (who is a 
philanthropist?), that we should not use the rod lest we should 
degrade these precious bodies, or blunt the sensibilities of some 
aspiring boy I Now we say plumply, that this sort of sentimen- 
tality is downright humbug of the worst kind. It is humbug, 
because there is noting particularly precious or dignified in oar 
skins ; and of the worst kind, because it seeks to destroy the 
discipline of the schools, where, of all places, discipline is most 
needed. The degradation of whipping does not consist in its 
being put on the body, but that it is punishment Punishment is 
degrading. It must be, and it ought to be. How can you escape 
from punishment in discipline ? You can not, and these pseudo- 
philanthropists don't pretend to. They only say, you must pun- 
ish in some other way. What way is more efficient? Here 
comes in the discretion of the teacher. For it depends on the 
age of the pupil, in some measure on his temperament, and on 
the circumstances of the case, whether the rod is really the best 
mode of punishment. In general, the youngest children are the 
most amenable to the rod ; for they have the least reason. We 
use animal punishments (as we should define them) where the 
reason, which makes man intelligent and superior to mere ani- 
mals, is not developed. We heard an aged and intelligent lady 
say, that when a child is old enough to show a temper ^ it is old 
enough to be whipped. This will be called by the sentimentalists, 
cruel ; but never was anything said more true. It is the failure 
of mothers to begin the discipline of children early, that gives 
teachers, society, and the world such infinite trouble afterwards. 
The same thing may be said of the youngest children in schools. 
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Children begin to come to school at five years of age, and from 
that to ten they are little sensible to any other motives than 
those which affect their bodily feelings. They can not reason 
clearly on moral considerations, and they are too young for much 
ambition. Hence, we see parents and teachers also invent many 
sorts of minor punishments ; but almost the whole of them ap- 
peal to the bodily sensations. The parent puts the child in a 
dark closet, or sends it to bed without supper, or whips it if he 
thinks that best. The end is the same, and that end will remain, 
whatever variation there may be in the punishment. Teachers 
have not so many resources as in a household ; and for young 
children, a good whipping is the quickest, cheapest, and often- 
times the very best mode of punishment. It is no more likely to 
fail than any other kind of punishment ; and yet we admit at 
once, that there may be boys to whom such a punishment is not 
suitable. This is particularly the case with the older boys. We 
once saw a teacher, where we went to school, tie up a boy to a 
post in the room, and give him a cowhiding. It did no good, but, 
on the contrary, it did harm. The boy was of a cold, obstinate 
temperament, and his sensibilities were blunted by his own bad 
conduct and repeated whippings. In such a case, the boy ought 
either to be discharged at once, or only moral influences affecting 
the heart be used. He was in a condition in which only absoluta 
conversion of the heart would do any good. But the teacher was 
not the man to see this, nor the man to use the kindly influences 
of the friend, if he had seen it. 

"We do not affirm that universal whipping is necessary — ^we do 
not affirm that the body is the best avenue to the mind ; but w^ 
do affirm two fundamental principles of education. We affirm 
that DI8CIPLINS is the first and greatest element of education. 
It is to education what delivery, as described by Demosthenes, is 
to the orator. Delivery — delivery — delivery! is the essential 
element of oratory, and so is discipline — discipline — discipline- 
to education. We affirm agai^, that to the success of discipline, 
it is essential that the teacher should be allowed a discretion in his 
modes of punishment. We do not believe any teacher who is fit 
to be a teacher on earth, ever whipped children because he 
wanted to,; for to none but an unnatural being, could whipping 
children be a pleasure. But we say that there is nothing in our 
modern experience to reverse the doctrine pf the ancients, that 
he who spareth the rod, spoileth the child. We look for that 
better time, when liiuman n^t^re will be softened by the dews of 
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heavenly grace, and human punishments cease, because no longer 
needed ; bat till then, we shall be incredulous of any system which 
professes to do without the discipline of the body, the mind, or 
the heart. X. n. m. 



THE EDUCATION OP WOMEN. 

The prevailing tendency of the nineteenth century in all that 
GOncerns social statistics, is towards the advancement of the con- 
dition of women. Already certain legal rights, which have hith- 
erto been withheld, have been freely accorded them ; and the day 
is probably not far distant when they will be admitted, in this 
country at least, to the full privileges of citizenship. At the 
same time, many of the occupations, trades, and professions, 
from which they have been excluded by barbaric notions of their 
mental incapacity or physical unfitness, have been thrown open 
to them with ample opportunities to assume the labors and re- 
sponsibilities of the several callings and enjoy the resulting 
emoluments. That these changes are due to the natural develop- 
ment of better ideas respecting the needs, the abilities, and the 
rights of the sex, and are not of abnormal growth, is shown not 
only by the fact that they have been brought about, in spite of 
opposition and in the face of obloquy, by the exertions of the 
women themselves, but also by another fact which is becoming 
overy day more patent, that great numbers are constantly throw- 
ing off the shackles of custom and are entering bravely into the 
new fields of duty and effort. Not the least of the signs of the 
times is the desire for personal independence outside of the con- 
jugal relation, and, what appears to be a necessity, for some suffi- 
cient provision for self support in large communities. It may 
be that some of these changes are for the worse and not for the bet- 
ter, but whether we approve them or not, the actual condition 
of the so-called <' woman question '* might have been stated in 
far stronger terms. 

Accepting, then, the question as it stands, the first thing to be 
decided is, whether women are now, or are likely to be qualified 
for the increased responsibilities which attend the new privileges? 
It can not be denied that but few women have shown themselves 
capable of filling the higher positions in the vocations opened to 
them. As teachers, the great majority are barely qualified for 
the humbler positions ; as type setters, they have not attained a 
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dignity beyond the ordinary journeyman ; as clerks, they occupy 
only a subordinate rank ; as physicians, tiiey are distrusted even 
by those of their own sex ; as writers, a few have gained a praise- 
worthy reputation ; but, all things considered, women are not as 
enccessful as men. The men that are occasionally employed in 
those departments which are usually regarded as specially belong- 
ing to women, find no difficulty in securing the most lucrative 
positions — ^and this, as we believe, not from any predilection for 
one sex or prejudice against the other, but because they are in 
reality better cooks, hairdressers, milliners, and needle drivers. 
It is customary to assign as a reason for the higher wages paid 
men, that they are obtained simply by dint of barefaced impor- 
tunity ; but surely, if this is so, employers are very foolish to be 
continually imposed upon to their detriment. The reasons the 
employers offer are, that men are more reliable by consequence 
of a more thorough apprenticeship, and by a more probable per- 
ftistence in the occupation as a means of livelihood. If these 
reasons are valid now, women are not likely to become master- 
workmen until they can equal men in thoroughness of prepara- 
tion, if not in self-consecration to one vocation. 

Nowhere is this lack of thorough preparation for the duties of 
life mora evident than in the mental training which precedes ap- 
prenticeship to the chosen occupation. Comparing individuals of 
equal rank in society, the men are usually better trained to habits 
of thought and better scholars than the women. Even if we ex- 
clude mere professional study, the contrast will still be a marked 
one. Take the educated classes for comparison : the boys have 
digested a collegiate course, including the severe preparation ; 
the girls have daintily tasted some of the substantial, have 
sipped a little of the lighter beverages, have eaten a salad or two, 
and finished with a dessert of fiummery. It is not difficult to 
Bay which is the best meal for a laborer. In those classes which 
are but half educated, there is (perhaps little to choose ; but we 
ftre persuaded that articans are, on the whole, better trained than 
their wives, and therefore better fitted for Airther development 
&Qd a higher position. 

Boys have from the cradle views of life presented them, of 
which most girls never dream. A boy looks forward to the time 
when he shall support not merely himself, but his family. A 
gifl has no brighter anticipation than to pass from one sheltering 
wing to another. If necessity comes to cloud these anticipations, 
•he acc^ts labor fbr 4Hipport only as a temporary and unwel- 
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come condition, and flies her net in every direction for the matri- 
monial prize. The worst of the matter is, that her previous edu- 
cation had special reference to catching the prize, and not to 
render herself a prize hy heing in very sooth a helpmeet. What- 
ever will enable her to shine in society is eagerly sought after ; 
music and dancing are more desirable than arithmetic and gramr 
mar ; the science of saying polite nothings is the ultima thule ; 
the art of seeming well is Worth ten times the attention paid the 
art of being well ,- the knack of ditching husbands must be 
acquired before the knack of keeping husbands. 

Of course, this is a very low and degrading view of the subject, 
which no true woman would acknowledge as applying to herself, 
as in fact it does not ; but, if we would realize how widely such 
ignoble considerations enter into the ordinary life of the world, 
we have only to consult the novels which do not run counter to 
the notions of the novel readers. On what other ground can we 
account for the marked preference given the so-called accom- 
plishments by mothers anxious for desirable settlements of their 
daughters? For instance, most girls are severely trained in 
music, devoting several hours a day for many years to the mas- 
tering of this most delightful science. This is praiseworthy, if it 
leads to desirable results; but no result worth the pains will be 
attained if the pupil has not some natural capacity for the art, 
nor if she abandons the practice of it as soon as she asisumes the 
charge of a household. We can not say what proportion of girls 
are capable of becoming good performers ; but we do know many 
whose highest achievement is a mechanical drumming,, and we 
do not know many married ladies who would venture to play at 
an evening gathering. What is true in this case is doubtless true 
as regards most of the other "accomplishments," either their 
attainment has been forced and unnatural, or they soon fall into 
disuse. If so, why all this labol* that brings no profit ? 

Let a girl once realize that all, her exertions are to be made for 
the sake of shining in society, and she will soon cherish the de- 
sire of entering society to secure her reward ; and when she has 
once been introduced within this charmed circle, she bids farot 
well to study. This introduction generally takes place before 
she has quitted her teens, just at the time when a boy thinks he 
is ready for harder work. Ye'ry few) girls have sufficient stead^ 
fastness Of purpose to continue study beyond their eighteenth 
year, unless they intend to become teachersl Indeed.it is not 
unfrequently held as assort of disgrace that they should contintte 
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in school beyond that period^ and it requires con8;iderable moral 
conrage to persevere longer in the avowed pursuit of knowledge. 
All these considerations point to the same thing, a hoUowness of 
early preparation, and a consequent lack of needed discipline. 

If further argument were needed to show the shallowness of 
the education of women, it would be found in the relative num- 
ber of schools of high grade for pupils of either sex. Colleges 
for young men dot the land in every direction, while there is lit- 
tle provision for the collegiate training of young women any 
where. Every demand begets a supply, in education as well as 
in commerce, and when parents desire to have their daughters 
enjoy equal advantages in mental training with their sons, the 
desire will be speedily gratified. Till then matters will remain 
as they now are, and women must be content with half a loaf. 

It is idle to talk about th6 equality of the sexes until both have 
had an equal chance. We acknowledge diiferences in classes of 
men due to their mental training, and if men, in general, are 
better trained than women, they ought to be mentally more 
robust and vigorous, if they are not. Grant, if you please, that, 
by the gifts of nature, women surpass men in any or in all direc- 
tions, yet, if they suffer their natural abilities to be frittered 
away in the discussion of gew-gaws and the frivolities of fashion, 
they can not fail to fall behind in the strife for supremacy. It is, 
then, the old story of the hare and the tortoise. Women some- 
times say of themselves that they do not need the same training 
as men, because it can never be expected of them that they will 
be called to perform the same duties ; but they are eeldom called 
because they are seldom fitted, and because they are content to 
remain so. 

Then again we are wearied with a babble about the proper 
sphere of women, which always tends to kitchen economy, with 
a little glorification of the nursery. We have no wish to under- 
rate the duties of the family and the household, and no desire to 
rendel* less sacred the holy relations of wife and mother. On 
the contrary, we would magnify them to the utmost. We can 
not help thinking how much wider would be the influence of 
home if the wife were fitted to aid the husband by her counsels ; 
if she were enaibled to shai^e the lighter Studies of his leisure 
hours and sympathize with hitn in the perplexities and dilemmaa 
of life ; if the mother were qualified to guide with prudence and 
discretion the children God has given her ; if she but stood on an 
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equality with the father in all that regards the proper diBposi* 
tion of the time and energies of their offispring. 

In every respect, at home and abroad, we desire the advance* 
ment of women ; we sympathize in every movement that promi- 
ses to be in the right direction ; but we must confess that every 
thing seems vain unless we begin at the foundation. If the stand- 
ard of education as applied to women is not elevated, if they are 
not trained to thorough and accurate habits of thought, if they 
do not take equal pains as their brethren to discipline themselves, 
we can not see that they are likely to fill a higher place in the 
world than they have. So long as women are content to play 
the part of butterflies, they can not expect to be treated as any 
thing else. That they are qualified for something better, is iaWj 
proved by their noble work in the Sanitary Commission ; and if 
they would but realize how little they are now accomplishing for 
humanity, compared with what they might accomplish, they 
would be roused to higher and nobler labors. As the nineteeniii 
century has already done much for women, so we hope it will 
not close until women are qualified not merely by the natural 
gifts they now have, but also by every appliance of discipline to 
be equals with men in every good word and work. s. a. n. 



GBAMMAE. 

From my own experienoe in the common school, I am impressed 
with the idea that the the&ry of grammar is introduced into that 
department of education at too early an age. 

Grammar is an aiwtract branch of the philosophy of mind ; 
and, therefore, to enter with intelligence and interest into its 
spirit, the foundation of its rules and their application, requires 
some degree of knowledge, observation, and maturity of judg- 
ment, not generally possessed by juvenile minds, and, conse- 
quently, to attempt to teach it to in&ntsi, in a systematic forn:i, 
fieems rather contrary to reason. 

The little urchiii of six ox seven years of age, may, indeed, be 
taught to repeat the definitions of all the parts of speech, and of 
all th» moods and tenses of verbs, the inflections of nouns and 
verbs, and^ven the whole of the rules of syntax ; but such exer- 
fdses are always aecompanied with a certain degree of labor and 
disgust, which tend to sour the mind in its progress through such 
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flcholastic instrnction. And after all the mental anxietj and toil 
endured in such mechanical exercises, they acquire not, perhaps, 
a single correct idea on the subject, and are unable to appreciate 
any one useful purpose to which such exercises are subservient. 
To distinguish a noun or the quality of a noun, or the nature of a 
verb, and to correct a simple sentence in which a verb does not 
agree with its nominative, are exercises which children may be 
taught at an early period by famUiar examples, and which might 
be rendered both amusing and instructive without the formality 
of technical terms, complex rules, or abstract systems ; but to 
proceed much &rther than such exercises, before the intelleotual 
powers are somewhat matured, appears to be wasting time and 
money and mental anxiety to no purpose. Even the elements or 
the more popular parts of natural histoiy, geography, astrono* 
my, and physiology, could be taught with much better effect, at 
such an early period, than the abstract study of verbs and ad- 
verbs, conjunctions and declensions, and metaphysical rules, the 
foundation of which no child can comprehend, because, in those 
departments of 'knowledge, sensible objects and pictorial repre- 
sentations can be presented to the view of the juvenile mind as 
elucidations of the facts and principles inculcated. The judg- 
ment of the pupil is frequently neglected, while the memory is 
injudiciously and often too severely exercised. The period htm 
not long gone by (if it has yet passed), when repeating the first 
chapter of the first book of Ohronicles, the tenth chapter of Nehe- 
miah, the hundred and nineteenth Psalm, or half a dozen chap- 
ters in the New Testament by a school-boy, with a disgusting 
vociferation and a uniform velocity, like water dashing over « 
precipice, was regarded by many as an evidence of extraordinary 
genius, and as an achievement in education of far greater impor^ 
tance than if he had drawn an outline of universal history, or 
sketched the geography of the globe. Such notions are &st pass* 
Ing away — ^rapid be their flight. j. m. m. 



QuERT. — ^AU grammarians say that pronouns must agree with 
their antecedents in gender, etc. In the sentence, "We described 
the men and the customs that we saw,'* that is a relative pro- 
noun. What is its gender? Finneo has not made that point 
dear : some one will please clear it. J.m.m. 
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GEOGEAPHICAL PEONUNCIATION . 

BY W. D. HBNKLB, SALEM, OHIO. 

It is of the utmost importance that the teachers in our public 
schools should have a guide to the pronunciation of geographical 
proper names. Although much has been done to secure accuracy 
and uniformity, yet much remains to be done. When I studied 
geography at school in 1836-7-8, the only guide to pronunciation 
we had was the teacher, who pronounced as seemed good in his 
own sight, or rather ears. He had no knowledge of any lan- 
guage but his own, and hence was not very well qualified to give 
the accurate pronunciation of un-Anglicized geographical proper 
names. This teacher was but an antetype of thoustmds no^ en- 
gaged in teaching geographical pronunciation. Teachers who 
now teach false pronunciation have not the excuse of those who 
taught thirty years ago ; for geographical vocabularies which are 
now numerous, were then not in the market. 

But uniformity is not yet secured to the extent that is possible; 
for some of the makers of pronouncing vocabularies seem to have 
brought no ability to the execution of their work, and seem to 
have been guided by their own individual usage. I propose to 
show how defective these vocabularies are, and influence every 
teacher to discard their use entirely, unless he corrects their 
blunders by some standard that has the merit of having been 
prepared with a studied regard to accuracy. 

I have before me the following works bearing the name of S. 
Augustus Mitchell : Intermediate Geography, 1849 ; School Gre- 
ography and Atlas, 1853 ; First Lessons, 1860 ; New Intermedi- 
ate, 1860 ; First Lessons, 1864 ; New Primary, 1864 ; New School 
Geography and Atlas, 1865. I can not forbear to say that the 
New School Geography is a beautiful work. The following illus- 
trations will show how consistent these different works are in 
the indication of pronunciation. Excluding the First Lessons, I 
shall indicate the works by the year of publication : 

We find Bordeaux pronounced boor-do' in 1849, bor^-do' in 
1860 and 1864, and bor-do' in 1865; Bahia, bah'ia in 1849, ba-ee'-a 
in 1860, and bah-e'-ah in 1865 ; Brazil, bra-zeel' in 1849, bra-zil' 
in 1860 and 1864, and br^-zil' in 1865 ; Cayenne, ke'-an in 1849, 
ki-enn' in 1860, and ki-en' in 1865 ; Waterloo, wa'terloo in 1849, 
wa-ter-loo' in 1860 and 1864, and waw-ter-loo' in 1865; Trieste, 
tre'-est in 1849, tre-est' in 1860, 1864, 1865 ; Terre Haute, tair- 
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bote' in 1849, ter'-roh bote in 186a, and t^r'reh-hdt' in 1865; 
Winyaw, winyaw' in 1849, win' -yaw in 1860 and 1865 ; Pougli. 
keepsie, po-kep'-sy in 1849 and 1853, pough-keep^sie in 1860, 
and po-kip'se in 1865 ; Winnipiseogee, winne-pe-saw'-ke in 1849, 
win-ne-pe-BaV-ke in 1853, win-ne-pe-sock'-ee in 1860, and win- 
ne-pe-8ok'e in 1865 ; Pierre, peer in 1849, and pe-air' in 1865 ; 
Ifatchitoches, nak'-i-tosh in 1849, natch-e-totch'iz in 1865, and 
nash-y-tosh' in 1860 for the spelling Kachitoches ; Felipe, phil'-ip 
in 1849, and fah4e'pay in 1865 ; Cherokees, cherokees' in 1849, 
cher-o-kees in 1860, and ch6r'o-keez in 1866 ; Antioch, antioch' 
in 1849, an'-te-ok in 1860 and 1865 ; Shiraz, she'-raz in 1849 and 
1860, and she-rahz' in 1865 ; Azores, az'-ors in 1849 and 1860, and 
az'orz or az-orz' in 1865; Popocatapetl, po-po-eat-a-peet-il' in 
in 1853, po-po-cat'-a-pet-l in 1860, and po-po-kah-tay-pet'l' in 
1865; Tobolsk, to'-bolsk in 1864, and to-bolsk' in 1865; Utab, 
yoo-taw' in 1864, and yoo'taw in 1865 ; Sumatra, sn-ma'-tra in 
1864, and soo-mab'trab in 1865 ; Pisa, pee'-sa 1864, and pe'zab or 
p^sab in 1865 : Omaba, o-ma'-bab in 1864, and o'm^-baw in 
1865 ; Cheyenne, chey'-enne in 1864, and she^en' in 1865 ; and 
Antilles, an.-teelz' in 1864, and abn-teel' in 1865. 

Let us now examine the geographies of Miss or Mrs. (I don't 
know which) S. S. Cornell : Primary Geography, 1855 ; Interme- 
diate Geography, 1855 ; High-School Geography and Atlas, 1856; 
and Grammar-Scbool Geography, 1858 : 

Chesapeake is pronounced ches' a-pek' in the Primary, and 
ches-a-pek' in the Intermediate and High School; Caribbean, 
kar-rib-be'-an in Primary, kar-rfb'-be-an in Intermediate, and 
kar-rib'-be-an in High School ; Cabul, ka-l)ul' in Primary, ka- 
b551' in Intermediate and High School, and kah-bool' in Common 
School ; Gallinas, gal'li-nas in Primary, ga-li-nas' in Intermedi- 
ate, gal-le-nas in High School, and gablle'nahs in Common 
School ; Herat, he'rat in Primary, her-at' in Intermediate, her- 
at' in High School, and her-abt'. in Common School; Xouka, 
kti-ka in Primary, k55'-ka in Intermediate and High School, 
and koo'kah in Common School; Soudan, su-dan' in Primary, 
865'-dan in Inttrmediate, s66-dan' in High School, and soo-dahn' 
in Common School ; Zambeze, zam-be ze in Primary, zam-be-ze' in 
Intermediate, and zam-ba'-ze in High School ; Celebes, sel'-e-bez' 
in Primary, sel-e-bez' in Intermediate, sel-e-bes' in High School, 
and sel'-e-bes in Common School ; Afghanistan, af.gan-!s'-tan in 
Primary and Intermediate, af-gan-is-tan' in High School, and 
af-gan-is-tahn' in Common School ; Beloochistan, bel-a-shis-tan' 
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in Primary, bel-^'-shis-tan' in Intermediate, bel-fi-chis-tan' in 
"Kigh School, and bel-oo*shis-tahn' in Common School ; Venezuela, 
▼en-e-z55-e'-la in Primary and Intermediate, and ven-ez-wa'-la in 
High School ; Uruguay, Ci'-ru-gwa in Primary and Intermediate, 
and 65-rd5-gm' in High School ; Laccadire, lak'-ka-dev in Inter- 
mediate, and lak'-ka-div in High School ; Maldive, mal'-dev in 
Intermediate, and mal'-div in High School ; Valparaiso, val-pa- 
ri'-zo in Intermediate, val-pft-ri'-zo in High School, and vahl-pah- 
rFflo in Common School ; Irkutsk, er'-k&tsk in Primary and In- 
termediate, er'-kutsk in High School, and ir-kootsk^ in Common 
School ; Hue, fi-a' in Primary, Intermediate and High jBchool, 
and hoo-a' in Common School ; Ceylon, sS-lon' in Primary, se-lon' 
in Intermediate, se-lon' in High School, and sil-on' in Common 
School; Mannaar, man-n&-ar' in Intermediate, man-na-ay in High 
School, and mah-nahr' in Common School ; Marquesas, mar-ke'- 
sas in Intermediate, mar-ka'-sas in High School, and mar-ka'sahs 
in Common School. 

Next let us examine Colton and Pitch's Creographies : Intro* 
ductory Geography^ 1856, and Modern flchool^Geography, 1866 : 

Berlin is pronounced in the Introductory ber-leen', and in the 
Modern, ber'lin ; Tonquin, ton-keen' in Introductory, and ton'- 
quin in Modern ; Toorkistan, toor-kis-tahn' in Introductory, and 
toor'kistan in Modern ; Brussels, brus-sell' in Introductory, and 
brus'sels in Modern; Bankok, ban'-kok in Introductory, and 
bankok' in Modern ; Asuncion, ah-soon-the-one' in Introductory, 
and as-un'cion in Modern. Contradictions i^e even found in the 
same work. In the Introductory are found Ohio' and Ohi'o; 
Mad're and Madre (Mah'dra) ; Celebes, ser-e-biz' and seFe-biz ; 
Zam^beze and zahm-ba'ze : in the Modern, Par'aand Para' ; Si'am 
and Siam'. 

In the following examples, the first pronunciation is given by 
Camp in 1859, and the second by Camp in 1862. (See Camp's 
Geography and Camp's Higher Geography, the latter being the 
same work as the former with slight changes : 

Mohawk', Mo' hawk; ire'-land, ire-land'; lap' land, lap-land'; 
na'-pl'z, na'pl'z ; sir'-a-kuz, ser'-a^k&s ; va'-r&-kroos, va'-ra-krooz : 
koos'-co, kuz'-ko ; ber'-Iin, ber-lin' ; vai-pa-ri'-so, vftl-pa-ri'-zo ; 
&ks la cha pell', aks la sha-pel' ; az'-of, a'-zof ; kroos, krooz ; da'^ 
ri-en, da-ri'-en'; o-kotsk', o'-kotsk; pin-son', pin*zon' ; si-am', si'- 
lun; zi'-derzee, zi-der-ze'; zho-fin'-n^s, jo-&n'-nfes; loffo'den, lof * 
fo*den ; sok'-o-tr&, sofc-o'-trft; Tchantar, chan-t&r', chan'-ta; z&n* 
zi-bar', zan'-ze-bar; ha-wi'-ee, ha-wa'-e; ren'nell, ren^nel'; ka-to'* 
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cha, ka-to'-che ; lab-ra-dor', lab'-ra-d6r ; mal-a-bar^, maVa-bar ; 
san mar-teen', san mar'-tin; sve-a'-toi, sve'a-toi; ro-ma-nee'-a, 
ro-ma'-ne-a ; soo'-6z, soo-Sz'; or-fwee', or'-fWe; an'-diz, an'-dez; 
bal-kan', bal'-kan; 6l-brooz', Sl'-brooz; pedee', pe'-de; ken'ne- 
bec, ken-ne-bek'; siLng mo-rees', sant maw'-ris ; wil-lah'-met, wil- 
la-met' ; fran-sees'-ko, fran-sis'-ko ; ma-rit'-sH, ma-rit'-za ; mis-se- 
lad', miS'Se-lad' ; ree' o gran'-da, re'-o grand. 

The following contradictions are found in Shaw and Allen's 
Comprehensive Geography, 1864 : 

Bar-ba'-dtiz, bar-bay' doz; sere-bes, sel'e-biz; vay'rah krooz, 
vay'rah kroos ; o'-ma-haw, o-ma-haV. 

The following contradictions are found in Monteith's Physical 
and Intermediate Geography, 1866 : 

Sent-aw' gus-teen, sent au-gus-teen' ; bo'nus ay' res, bo'nus 
a'riz; Cairo (U. S.), ki'ro, kay'ro; sel'e-bez, sel'e-bees, sel'e- 
beez ; gah-rone', gar -rone' ; gi-sers, ghi' zerz ; gwar-daf-we', gar- 
dah-fwee'; pwer'to prin'se-pay, pwer'to preen' se-pay; sahn'ta- 
kroos, sahn'ta krooz ; tah-pah-zhoce', tah-pah'-zhose ; bah-e'a, 
bah-hee'a ; val-pah-ri' zo, vahl-pah-ri'so ; win-e-pe-sock'e, win- 
e-pe-saw' ke. 

The following contradictions are between Warren's Physical 
Geography, 1856, and Common-School Geography, 1857 : 

Bal'-kan or bahl-kahn', bawl'-kan ; nan-ling', nan'-ling ; po-to- 
see', po-to'-see ; prush'-e-a, proo'-she-a or prush'-ya ; pyr'-en-ees, 
pyr-en-ees' ; Bichelieu, reesh'-el-yoo, reesh'-el-oo ; rush'-e-a, roo'- 
she-a or rush'-ya ; ta-wahn-ta-pec', ta-wahn'-ta-pek ; te-ahn' 
shahn', te'-ahn shahn' ; wah-satch', wah'-satch ; ya-zoo, yah'-zoo. 

In the following works the pronunciations are not repeated at 
all, or only in a few instances : Pelton's Key, 1848, McNally's 
Geography, 1855, Guyot's Common-School Geography, 1866, and 
White's Class-Book of Geography, 1863. 

In the following works pronunciations are not given : Smiley's 
Geography and Atlas, 1839, Carroll's Key to Mitchell's Geogra- 
phy, 1847, Bliss's Analysis of Geography, 1851, Allen's Primary 
Geography, 1864, Ormsby's Guide to Geography, 1866, and Guy- 
ot's Primary Geography, 1866. In Olney's Geography, 1846, only 
a few pronunciations are given, such as In'-ja for India, and In- 
je-an'na for Indiana. 

If I should undertake to point out the mistakes in pronuncia- 
tion in the works mentioned above, the reader would become 
Weary in reading the list. Su<jh mistakes are to be found in 
those works that rank high for accuracy. The pronunciation 
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leep'-Bik for Leipsic in Guyot's Common-School Greography is an 
example. 

Some of the blunders found in pronunciation in the different 
geographies are typographical errors. But it is a disgrace to any 
publishing-house or author to send forth a work giving geograph- 
ical pronunciations without using every endeavor to secure the 
utmost accuracy. The offense is something like the publication 
of logarithmic tables without a quintuple reading of the proof. 
Mistakes in works on arithmetic may be detected even by pupils, 
but the explicit marking of a geographical pronunciation is taken 
as authority unless the author contradicts himself. 

To sum up the whole matter, I have the following advice to 
give to teachers and geographical authors : Let every teacher 
procure copies of the revised editions of Lippincott's Gazetteer 
and Webster's Quarto Dictionary, in which are found the most reli- 
able pronunciations of geographical proper names yet published. 
Dr. Thomas, the learned and careful gentleman, who is chief edi- 
tor of the former work, is also the editor of the Geographical 
Vocabulary in Webstisr's Eevised Quarto. The diacritical marks 
used by him in the Dictionary are different from those used in 
the Gazetteer, and, I think, decidedly superior. But a mere list 
of pronounced geographical names can never take the place of 
the fullness of the Gazetteer. With these aids, the teacher of 
geography should go carefully over the geographical pronuncia- 
tion found in the text-books used by him, and correct all the 
mistakes and point them out to his pupils. 

Let all geographical authors give in their works the pronunci- 
ation of all geographical proper names found therein according 
to the standard indicated, using the diacritical marks used in 
Webster's Eevised Quarto. I am decidedly opposed to the half- 
way method of indicating geographical pronunciation so common 
in geographies. It looks like an attempt on the part of the pub- 
lishers to save the expense of purchasing type with diacritical 
marks. 

I do not advise a slavish adherence to the authority indicated, 
although it is confessedly the highest we have. But no author 
should depart from it, unless he knows it to be wrong. Every 
such departure should be especially mentioned, and the reason 
assigned. To give an example : I think that all the Gazetteers 
and Geographies are wrong in pronouncing Dubuque, du-book, 
I think the residents of the city pronounce buque not book (oo as 
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in ooze), but huque (u as in unit) ; that is, to rhyme with puke. 
Will any lowan correct me if I am wrong in this ? 

Note. — ^I have confined my references to such school text-books on geogra- 
phy as happen to belong to my own library, and have made no reference to 
Baldwin's excellent Pronouncing Gazetteer, forerunner of Lippincott's, because 
Mr. Baldwin is joint editor with Dr. Thomas in the larger work; I might have 
referred to my other works on geographical pronunciation, if I had been show- 
ing mistakes instead of contradictions. 



" DUM VIYIMUS VIYAMUS;* 

Let man blame himself, not his Maker, when evils many and 
manifold result from a capricious or unintelligent exercise of his 
freedom, in the control of his own thoughts and actions. He 
often suffers certain attributes and adjuncts of existence to domi- 
neer over others, less prominent, but none the less necessary in 
the formation of a well-balanced, manly character. Instead of 
cultivating those graces which will ornament and ennoble his ' 
nature, he welcomes to his heart a bandit horde of evil propensi- 
ties. His appetites become gross and sensual because he pam- 
pers or misuses them. His passions rule him because he does 
not endeavor to control them. His better instincts are rarely 
developed because he tamely follows the lead of the basest and 
most groveling. He alone is responsible for all this. Let him 
study to know himself, to oflSciate as his own high priest in the 
temple of his own body, to educate bis entire nature, and he will 
grumble less at the ways and doings of Divine Providence. 

We content ourselves with too few enjoyments. We frequently 
mistake quantity for quality in the choice of those in which we 
do indulge. A superabundance of base things can never com- 
pensate one for the loss of the meanest of the nobler and higher. 
We seem to forget, mistrust, or misunderstand our capacity for 
happiness, even in this life — and foolishly think we must torture 
ourselves here in order to be happy hereafter. When we see 
excess in the indulgence of our appetites, we cry out, " Crucify 
them ! Mortify the flesh ! " Sober common sense would say, 
" Control them. Use the body kindly." When we behold pas- 
sion filling the souls of men with the flames of fire unquenchable, 
we excliaim in our wrath, " Exterminate them, root and branch I " 
Thoughtless beings I What would life be without these very 
12 
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passions ? Reduce tbem to subjection — ^make them your servants 
and not your masters — and they will be your allies, not your 
enemies. When we see the selfish instincts of men scattering 
vice and crime over the broad, beautiful earth, we are apt to call 
them curses, not blessings. Pause a moment. These very in- 
stincts lead us to build houses, factories, railroads, to form socie- 
ties, to institute government, to sow and reap, to buy and sell, to 
provide for the present, and forecast for the future. Let us 
rather say, "Develop all our instincts. Let them have their 
place in the economy of our lives. They are the gifts of God to 
man : rightly used they can not harm him." t. w. h. 



HOW TO CONDUCT RECITATIONS. 

Some time since I heard it said of a lady teacher of S county, 

that she conducted no recitations in her school. Certainly she 
was far wiser than the great mass of educators in her time, 
or far more foolish and imcompetent. How she could teach in 
any true sense of the word, it is very difficult to perceive. The 
truth evidently is, that she avoided the recitation because she felt 
her inability to conduct it. Not all poorly qualified teachers are 
thus shrewd. Many of them, many young teachers also, would 
gladly conduct their recitations efficiently and intelligently, if 
they could. But so many are wanting in definite conceptions re- 
garding the recitation, that a few thoughts on the subject may 
profit them. Of course the teacher, like every other worker, if 
he would work efficiently, must have a definite idea of what he is 
to accomplish, and of the means by which he is to accomplish it. 
Otherwise he labors at random, and wastes the greater part of 
his efforts. No well -formed product can be the result. 

The teacher must come to the recitation with two grand quali- 
fications. First he must thoroughly understand the subject pro- 
posed for the study of the class. It must be fresh in his mind. 
He must be able to see far beyond that small portion of the sub- 
ject which can be embraced in any one lesson, or be treated of in 
any one recitation. Those who attempt to give instruction in 
branches of study wholly new to themselves, keeping a little in 
advance of their pupils, are to be regarded as pretentious smat- 
terers, and unworthy of confidence. I have met such, and always 
found them conceited and shallow. In order to freshness in his 
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understanding, the teacher should ever be himself studying every 
branch he is teaching. He who considers that he has ceased 
acquiring knowledge in any branch of study, should also cease 
teaching it. And I do not hesitate to say, that the teacher should 
make special preparation for every recitation. Otherwise the 
instruction will not flow from a fresh fountain. His present, 
living self is not the teacher, but the old, dry, dead self of former 
days. If any man needs to be alive in the present tense, it is the 
teacher, since he has to do with young minds just growing into 
life. Let him not essay to feed those minds upon the fossils of 
a former knowledge, but ever keep his own mind alive and 
growing. 

The teacher's second grand qualification for the recitation is 
the ability to express his conceptions, to set forth the subject so 
as to put it within the comprehension of the pupil's mind. If he 
is confused in his ideas of the subject-matter of the recitation, or 
of the proper terms in which to explain it, he will give no con- 
cise, definite instruction. Therefore, in preparation for the reci- 
tation-room, the teacher should labor not only to understand the 
subject, but also to give it statement. Let him state it to himself, 
and study the terms which will be most likely to produce a defi- 
nite understanding in the mind of the pupil. 

These two qualifications of the teacher are first knowledge^ and 
secondly command of knowledge. And these two things also con- 
stitute the product which the teacher is to labor for. His task is 
to help his pupils to knowledge, and to the command of their 
knowledge. In training them to the command of what they 
know, he promotes the discipline of their minds, and this is true 
education. By the same means he qualifies them for future 
study. 

Once in the recitation-room, the first question in the teacher's 
mind is, "Do the pupils understand the principles before them?" 
How is he to satisfy himself on this point ? How is he to test the 
accuracy of their knowledge? He asks of them the statement of 
their conceptions. He puts them to the use of their knowledge. 
Suppose the subject be arithmetic. Alas ! the teacher may be a 
hobby -rider. Here is hobby No. One. " My pupils must know all 
rules perfectly." So the test lies in the ability of the pupil to 
recite correctly all definitions and principles. He may do. this 
merely by memory. Another teacher rides hobby No. Two, 
viz : " This rule-learning is stuffing. My pupils must be able to 
solve all examples accurately." Here is another Procrustean 
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bed. Not that the requirement is wrong in itself. But I have 
seen pupils so trained that they could readily solve examples in 
arithmetic, and yet were unable to define arithmetical terms, or 
describe the processes by which they wrought examples. It is 
well known that teaching is a good method, perhaps the best, of 
reviewing subjects of study, and fixing them firmly in the mind 
of the teacher himself Why is this? Simply because the 
teacher must study each subject afresh, and must be continually 
giving expression to his conceptions. So he must seek to fix 
knowledge in the minds of his pupils by training them to every 
possible mode of expressing their conceptions. Let him require 
them to state everything they know. In arithmetic he must 
ride no hobby. He must be satisfied with neither rules nor solu- 
tions, nor even with both, but must see that his pupils under- 
stand and can give reasons for all rules and processes. Certainly 
it is one thing to recite definitions and rules from memory, and 
quite another to give them out of the abundance of one's own 
understanding of the truth. It is one thing to solve mathemati- 
cal examples mechanically, and quite another to do it from a 
conception of the logical process by which the conclusion h con- 
nected with the premises. 

The same general principles are to be applied to teaching other 
branches, with such variations as the nature of the subjects may 
require. The teacher must understand, and be able to command 
and express his idea. He must aim to produce the same under- 
standing and ability in his pupil. In order to this, he must put 
his pupil to the practical test. Let him bring to his aid all his 
powers of illustration, so that he may present the subject from 
various points of view, and thus impart a rich understanding of 
it, yet not doing all the thinking for his pupils, but teaching 
them to think. 

I have seen many a candidate for a teachers' certificate who 
430uld not tell what is a dividend or a quotient, not because he 
fcad never learned the definitions, but because the idea had never 
HBttiik into his mind. So have I asked many a candidate, " What 
vis a noun ?" and received a ready reply, but found my man unable 
rto apply his definition, except in the plainest cases, because he 
had B«ver learned to think on a sentence, and consider the office 
s of words. In such cases the trouble lies in the deficiencies of the 
.recitation. 

In undertaking to say how recitations should be conducted, of 
.course there is no iron model to be cast, no strait-jacket for 
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every teacher to put on. The true teacher will never undertake 
a servile compliance with any body's method, but will be himself 
in all things ; and, when he has distinct conceptions of what he 
must seek to effect in the minds of his pupils, he will be prepared 
intelligently to adapt his methods to the end in view. e. b. ^ 



A PEW DIEECTIONS FOE YOUNG LEAENEES. 

1. Learn nothing in a mechanical or superficial manner ; but 
seek to know the object and reason of whatever you do. Try first 
to find these out by your own reflection ; but if you cannot, then 
ask, 

2. Eecollect that as your bodies are nourished, not by what 
you eat, but only by what you digest, so your minds are fed and 
strengthened, not by what you read or even commit to memory, 
but only by what you understand and reflect upon. 

3. It is of much less real consequence to you which of the 
manifold branches of human learning you select, than that your 
powers of attentiony reflection, judgment, &c., should be developed 
and strengthened by exercise. The many and various duties of 
life may not allow you, after you leave school, often to return to 
the studies of your youth ; but you must have daily and hourly 
occasion to exert the faculties of attention, discernment, self- 
denial, and self-government. Let it be, therefore, your chief aim, 
as far as you can, to assist, by your willing and cheerful coopera- 
tion, the efforts of those who have any thing to do with your 
education. 

4. Do not allow yourselves to do any thing imperfectly or 
carelessly. Whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well, 
which will cost you very little more time and trouble than a slip- 
shod performance of your work. It is even better to omit a 
thing altogether, than, by going over it in a negligent and 
slovenly manner, to acquire and confirm those habits of indo- 
lence and carelessness to which even the best of us are already 
too prone. 

6. Never forget that, whilst the more obvious and immediate 
object of education is to fit you f6r occupying your natural place 
in society, and discharging your duties there in a manner bene- 
ficial to others and conducive to your own earthly happiness, 
13 
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still, education^ the improving of the ^^ talents" committed to 
your charge, ought to have a far higher and holier aim, even the 
training of the conscience, the purifying of the heart, the hallow- 
ing of every thought and feeling ; in short, fitting the creature 
for his Eternal Home, 

To study merely for the sake of appearing accomplished, of 
excelling others and winning admiration, will tend only to harden 
the heart and puff it up with conceit and vanity; and thus that 
very instruction which was intended for wholesome food will be 
perverted into deadly poison. 

6. Lastly, in all your differences with your companions, 
remember that, of the two, it is better to receive than to inflict 
pain ; that it is far, far better to forgive than to resent an injury. 

T. E. s. 



HOW I TEACH SPELLING. 



Mine is a sub-master's class of fifty-six boys, in a grammar- 
school of Boston. I allow about twelve minutes for studying 
the spelling lesson of sixty words, and three minutes for ruling 
and otherwise preparing the slates on which the lesson is to be 
written. I then pronounce the first word, which all write ; and 
some designated boy again pronounces it, when he has written, 
it. The second word is then pronounced, written, and again 
pronounced by the boy ; and so on through the lesson. Fifteen 
words are written in each of four columns — two columns on each 
side of the slate. Beneath the last column the name is written. 
The writing usually occupies about ten minutes. 

The slates are then exchanged, and the boys spell the words 
orally from the slates ; sometimes each boy spelling one word, 
but oftener ten words, until the lesson is all spelled. If a word 
is incorrectly spelled I give the correct spelling. A dash ( — ^ is 
put after each mis-spelled word. At the close of the spelling, 
the dashes are counted, and the number placed after the name of 
the owner of the slate, and the result given and recorded. This 
takes about five minutes. The whole time spent in studying, 
spelling, and getting the result of the lesson, will not exceed 
thirty minutes. 

To secure attention and honesty, the slates are frequently 
brought to the desk and reexamined by myself or monitors, or 
both by myself and monitors. 

At the close of the school session each boy records in a small 
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blank-book his mis-spelled words ; and, at a signal, all who have 
mis-spelled one word, stand and pronounce and spell their word ; 
then those who have mis-spelled two words ; and so on until the 
lesson has been correctly spelled. 

At the close of the month each boy spells orally all the words 
recorded in his blank-book during the ihonth. 

Besides, the lessons spelled in this way are also spelled orally 
some time during the month, and the failures made up at the 
close of the session as before described. — C. in Mass, Teacher, 



TEACHEES' JSTOEMAL SCHOOL. 

[This extract is taken from an exceUent address by Rey. A. D. Mayo on Public 
Education in Cincinnati.] 

The School Board is contemplating the subject of a permanent 
training school from which our teachers can be supplied. Until 
this institution is established there is little hope of any marked 
elevation in the public schools. These five hundred teachers are 
the soul of this body of our public instruction. At present they 
are compelled to enter on their responsible duties utterly ignor- 
ant of their own capacity to teach. Large numbers of them are 
not brought to the work by any higher motive than the laudable 
desire to earn their living by honest labor. "No board of exam- 
iners can do more than decide upon the literary qualifications of 
this crowd of young persons who appear, but once, and for a few 
hours only, before them, for the faculty of teaching is only 
developed by actual training and practice. It is remarkable that 
under these circumstances our teachers give us so much faithful 
and efficient service. But unless a new system is adopted our 
schools will fall behind the high standard now prevailing at 
home and abroad. . Every efficient system of public instruction rests 
upon the teachers' normal school as its corner-stone. This is a fact 
so well established that it is no longer debated in leading educa- 
cational circles ; and the man who questions it simply perils his 
own reputation. Every JSTorthern State except Ohio is now busy 
in establishing normal schools ; and Cincinnati is almost the only 
large Northern city which has no permanent provision for train- 
ing its own teachers. Why a State so illustrious and a city so 
ambitious as ours, should permit the whims of a few antediluvian 
pedagogues, and the indifference, stinginess and bigotry of certain 
classes, to stand between them and such an imperative public 
want, I will not undertake to decide. 
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SCHOOL LAWS. 



The General Assemblj at its last session passed five school laws of a general 
nature, as follows : 

1. An act giving township boards of edacation power, in certain cases, dur- 
ing the years 186Y and 1868, to levy a snb-district tax for the purchase of 
school-house sites, and erecting or repairing school-houses. This act was pub- 
lished in the March number of the Monthly. 

2. An act amending section twenty-two of the general school law. The sec- 
tion as amended gives boards of education in cities and other separate school 
districts, " organized under any law of this State," power to levy a tax not 
exceeding six mills for school and school-house purposes, and to call a meet- 
ing of the qualified voters to levy a greater tax for school-house purposes if 
necessary. Boards of education in townships have power to levy a tax of 
three mills for school purposes, and an additional tax of two mills for the pur- 
chase of sites and erecting, enlarging^ or repairing school houses. A greater 
tax for school-house purposes may be authorized by the qualified voters at a 
meeting duly called. 

3. An act authorizing any sub-district or any two or more contiguous sub- 
districts, contaifaing not less than two hundred and seventy-five (275) inhabi- 
tants, to become a separate school district This law (see below) will enable 
the more densely populated country neighborhoods to organize graded schools. 
The sections of the law of 1853, providing for separate school districts, ap- 
plied only to cities and incorporated villages. 

4 An act providing for the enlargement and maintenance of the school 
library in cities of the first and second class. This law gives boards of educa- 
tion power to levy a tax of one-tenth (1-10) of a mill for the purchase of libra- 
ry books and the payment of attendant expenses. 

5. An act authoi^zing boards of education in cities containing over twenty 
thousand inhabitants, to elect a board of managers to take charge of the school 
library under their control This board is to consist of six members, two to 
be elected annually. The design of the law is to secure greater efficiency in 
the management of school libraries. 

A law was also passed authorizing the commissioners of the several counties 
of the State, when in their opinion the interests of the public demand it, to 
establish "Children's Homes" for the care and education of neglected, or- 
phaned and homeless children. All honor to the Fifty-Seventh General Assem- 
bly for the passage of this humane and most excellent law I There are thou- 
sands of children in the State, many of them the orphans of deceased soldiers, 
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who ought to be gathered into these " Homes " and started on the road to 
honor and nsefulness. Take care of the children, and adults will need neither 
prisons nor poor-houses. Let " Children's Homes " be established in every 
county. 

The following is the law providing for the organization of separate school 
districts : 

AN ACT 

Supplementary to an act passed March 14, 1853, entitled '' An act to provide for the 
reorganisation, supervision and maintenance of Common Schools." 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio^ 
That any sub-district, or any two or more contiguous sub-districts, containing 
not less than two hundred and seventy-five inhabitants, may become a separate 
school district in the manner hereinafter provided ; but the provisions of this 
act shall not extend to or include any city, town or incorporated village, now 
governed, as to schools, by anv special law, or by the Akron law, "or by the 
law for the better regulation of the public schools in cities, towns, etc., passed 
February 21st, 1849, and the acts amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto. 

Sec. 2. That in order to the organization of such separate school district, 
written or printed notices shall be .posted up in at least five of the most public 
places within the boundaries of the said proposed separate school district, 
signed by at least six of the freeholders resident therein who shall be qualified 
electors, requesting the qualified electors resident within the said proposed 
separate school district to assemble on die day, and at the hour and place desig- 
nated in said notices, then and there to vote for or against the adoption of the 
provisions of this act; which notices shall be so posted up at least ten days 
next prior to the day designated therein for the said meeting. 

Sec. 3. The electors assembled at said time and place shall proceed to 
appoint a chairman, assistant chairman, and clerk, who shall be judges of said 
election. The electors in favor of the proposed separate school district shall 
write upon their ballots "School," and those opposed thereto "No School;" 
and a majority of the ballots so cast shall determine the question whether or 
not the said proposed separate school district shaU be created. 

Sec. 4. Should a majority of the ballots in the said election be found in 
favor of the separate district as aforesaid, the electors shall at once proceed to 
elect three members of the Board of Education, one for one year, one for two 
years, and one for three years, who shall hold their offices for the terms herein 
specified, and till their successors are elected and qualified ; and annually there- 
after the electors shall elect one member of the Board of Education for the 
term of three years. 

Sec. 5. The Board of Education so elected as aforesaid shall at once pro- 
ceed to the discharge of all the duties devolving upon them as said Board of 
Education of said separate school district; and the said Board and said sepa- 
rate school district shall thereafter possess all the powers now granted by law, 
or which may hereafter be granted, to separate school districts created by the 
act passed Mirch 14, 1863, and the acts supplementary thereto, or amendatory 
thereof, and in like manner be held responsible for the performance of all 
duties required therein. 

Sec. 6. Any separate school district created under the jjrovisions of this 
act, shall be entitied to all the school property or ftinds belonging thereto; and 
it is hereby made the duty of all officers having custody of the same to transfer 
said custody to the Board of Education of said separate school district ; and 
the offices of said officers so surrendering their trusts are hereby abolished, so 
far as the same may relate to the separate school distrtct created as aforesaid. 

Sec. 7. This act shall take effect on its passage. 

Passed April 9, 1867. 



MiUvM g(pavtme»t. 



Our readers will be glad to recognize in this number the well-known initials 
of Hon. E. D. Mansfield — one of the ablest writers in the country. He is 
engaged to write a series of practical articles for the Monthly. The second 
paper will appear in the July number. We are glad that so many of our con- 
tributors bear in mind the fact that nineteen-twentieths of their readers are 
directly interested in elementary or common-school education. 



COLLEGIATE STUDIES. 



Two addresses have lately been delivered on this subject, which are worthy 
of careful consideration. The first, in the order of time, was delivered by Dr. 
Jacob Bigelow, of Boston, before the American Academy of Arts and Sciences ; 
the other, by John Stuart Mill, of London, at his inauguration as Rector of 
the University of St Andrews. Neither of these gentlemen is satisfied with 
the usual curriculum ; both agree in recommending a wider range of scientific 
studies, and are equally emphatic in declaring that Greek and Latin receive 
far more than their due proportion of time and study, although both place a 
high estimate on the value of the classics, as a means of training and discipline, 
as well as furnishing solace, delight and profit through the wealth of their 
literatures. In both addresses it was held that students might be taught to read 
the dead languages in less time than is generally thought necessary ; and it 
was also implied, though not expressly so stated, that facility in translation is, 
after all, the main object of their study. 

Dr. Mill urged the necessity of scientific studies as a means of training and 
discipline, "to fit the intellect for the proper work of a human being, the ascer- 
tainment of truth." He used very severe language in condemning "the 
laborious idleness wasted away in the English classical schools," especially in 
writing Latin verse. He emphatically commended the study of language as 
an invaluable means for determining the value of words, and praised the writers 
of Greece and Rome for their exact use of the right words in the right places. 
At the same time he discouraged the introduction of the modern languages 
mto the ordinary course of study. A good part of his address was devoted to 
religious education, in which he held that the instruction should rather be an 
historical development of religious truth, than the dogmatic expression of the 
views of the teacher. 

As might have been expected, Dr. Bigelow, throughout his address, pre- 
sented the utilitarian view of the question. The scientific studies are valuable 
because they are instinct with new life and vigor, and are the only highways to 
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material progress. He urged that students should be admitted to college with 
less preparation in the classics. He urged his belief that much time is wasted 
in becoming familiar with the customs and mythologies of the ancients, and 
censured the fictions of their poets as not consonant with modern taste and 
propriety. He placed little value on the classics as furnishing us with the deri- 
vation of words, urging with great force that the actual meanings of words 
must be gained from their accepted use in the best writings of the day. He 
also urged the study of the modern languages, and demanded a new basis of 
distributing what he calls " the educational loaf." 

Both these addresses are valuable contributions to the discussion of the most 
serious educational problems of the time, and the opinions advanced can not 
fail to have weight from the ability and acknowledged position of their authors. 
The practical question which follows, from the view of the question presented 
by these gentlemen, is simply this : " What are the minima of attainments which 
can be accepted in the various departments of study for admission to college, 
and as pre-requisites to passing to purely university studies, or such as seem 
specially profitable to the individual student?" Doubtless some studies are 
imperatively required in every scheme of liberal education; but where the 
range of study is so vast, and time so limited, students are forced to step aside 
from the general highway and follow special paths. Every day the demands ^f 
''*' specialties " are becoming more urgent, and it seems absurd t^ insist that all 
shall follow the same path further than is absolutely necessary. If the place 
of divergence can be ascertained, let each student follow his bent thence as he 
may into philology, chemistry, geology, metaphysics, history, or belles lettres. 
It will not be long before Admirable Crichtons and Cyclopedia Humbolts will 
be impossible to be realized, because the range of science will be extended 
beyond the ability of any one man to master in his lifetime. In fact, the 
sciences have attained that growth already that it requires a man of more than 
average ability to keep himself informed of the latest discoveries and develop 
ments of a single one. 



GUYOrS SYSTEM OP GEOGRAPHY. 

In determining the merits of any method of instruction, our first inquiry 
should relate to the correctness of its fundamental principles — the soundness 
of its philosophy. If this bears examination, if the principles of the method 
are found philosophical, we may then scrutinize • its details — may determine 
how far these principles are practically embodied and carried out We purpose 
to pursue this course in a brief examination of Prof Guyot's new method of 
geographical teaching, as embodied in his system of wall-maps and text-books. 

In examining the philosophy of this method our inquiry is two-fold: 1. Does 
it conform to the order and mode of the mind's development ? 2. Does it con- 
form to the nature of the subject taught ? 

In pursuing the first inquiry we find that the method is based on the doctrine 
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of Pestalozzi, that " there is a certain sequence in which the faculties spon- 
taneouslj develop, and a certain kind of knowledge which each requires during 
its development" The faculties which attain full activity earliest, are held to 
be the perceptive or observing faculties, the physical agents of which are the 
senses. In simultaneous action with these are the eoncq> Hve or retentive powers, 
which apprehend and retain the ideas and images received through perception, 
and a little later is developed that higher concep4ive power by which the mind 
creates new images and forms notions of things beyond the range of the senses. 

The next group of faculties to reach full activity is the anal^iiCj by means of 
which we analyze, compare and classify our knowledge. Still later is developed 
the reasoning powers, by which the mind rises from &cts to generalizations, 
deduces and grasps general principles and laws, and discovers the causes and 
relations of phenomena. 

Thus we have three successive stages in the natural process of mental evolution. 
In the first the perceptive and conceptive powers are most active ; in the second, 
the power of analysis and comparison ; and in the third, the power of reason. 
It is to be observed, however, that these three stages of mental evolution are 
not separated by any well-defined boundary. All the faculties of the mind act, 
in a greater or less degree, from early childhood, but they attain fall activity 
successively. A child in the perceptive stage analyzes and reasons, but the 
action of these latter powers is feeble and brief. Every mental process, not 
intuitional, begins with observation. The starting point is sense-knowledge. 

If the order of mental evolution is as above stated, and we think it is, it 
follows that Geography, as well as every other study, must be so taught as to 
furnish the mind at each successive dtage of its development with appropriate 
knowledge and exercise. In the perceptive stage, the child must begin with 
observation, and gradually rise to the conception of the images created by the 
imagination and the simplest deductions and generalizations of the reason. In 
the analytic stage, knowledge may be presented abstractiy, and the powers of 
the pupil be appropriately exercised in the fields of analysis and classification. 
In the last stage, we may rise to an investigation of the causes and relations of 
phenomena, and the laws and principles which underlie and control them ; in 
short, we may reduce our knowledge to a science. So much for the tuitional 
principles involved in Guyot's geographical method. 

We come now to consider tiie nature of the subject taught, with a view of 
determining the order of study which this nature necessitates. It is evident 
that the study of Geography as a science must be preceded by a preparatory 
course of instruction, which shall furnish the mind with those primary ideas 
and concepts which lie at the basis of all geographical knowledge. The first 
step in this course is the faithful study of nature as presented to the child in 
its little world of home. Back of all pictures, maps, or other representations, 
must be the careful study of a portion' of the earth's real surface. Its hills 
and plains, its brooks or river, its ponds or lake, its fields and forests, its animals 
and people, its climate and seasons — these, as they are observed by the child, 
can alone present those living pictures, those geographical uniis^ by means of 
which a just conception of other lands and climes can be obtained. The sub- 
j ect of study in this preparatory step is nature herself. She is her own map 
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ftiid text-book. The duty of the learner is to observe, describe and symbolize 
her visible forms. 

The seeond step in this preparatory coarse is to lead the child beyond the 
range of his senses to those regions of the globe which present what may be 
called great geographical types. Here the power of conception or imagina- 
tion must be addressed. By means of pictures and simple descriptions, the 
imagination is to be aided in forming correct conceptions of the leading forms 
of land and water, as mountains and mountain ranges, plateaus, plains, deserts, 
oceans, lakes, rivers, etc., together with the great characteristic types of climate 
and productions. These living conceptions, it is to be observed, can only be 
formed by the study of these great physical types as they exist in nature^ and 
the starting point in each instance is the primary concept formed through 
actual observation. General verbal descriptions and definitions will not 
answer. When a distinct and vivid conception is formed, then the inward 
picture or image may be represented by an outward sign or symbol Thus 
only is the child prepared to see in the symbol the thing symbolized — the one 
pre-requisite in the study of maps and globes. These two introductory steps, 
both of which fall in what is regarded as the perceptive stage of mental develop- 
ment, prepare the way for the study of geography as a science. That these two 
steps are based on sound philosophy will not, we think, be disputed. 

The study of geography as a science involves the study of the globe as a 
wonderful mechanism, and a comprehension, in part at least, of its grand 
organization and function. In what order must this task be prosecuted ? The 
stady of the globe has, according to Guyot, three natural steps : 1. The study 
of it as a whole to determine its form, the arrangement of its continents and 
oceans, and their general character. 2. The study of each of the continents 
separately, to determine the form and arrangement of its great physical features, 
as mountain systems, plains, table- lands, and river systems. 3. The study of 
the several continents and oceans in their relation to each other, to discover the 
laws which pervade the whole, and to combine all into a well-connected organi- 
zation. The first constitutes what he calls the perceptive stage; the second, 
the analytic; and the third, the synthetic or scientific. 

The natural dependence of the several parts of the study necessitates, as he 
claims, the same order of treatment The forms of contour and relief, which 
determine the drainage of a country, must be studied before the river systems ; 
the climate before the distribution of plants and animals, which it controls; 
physical geography before ethnographical, political and statistical, which it regu- 
lates. The attempt to teach the facts of climate, the distribution of plants and 
animals, or the location, boundaries and characteristics of nations, before the 
physical conditions which govern them, is to reverse the law of natural depen- 
dence, and make geography as a science an impossibility. 

This is the precise point where Guyot' s system departs radically and funda- 
mentally from the common method. It completely reverses the order in which 
the subject is usually presented. Political geography, which is commonly first 
studied, is placed at the end of the course, and the "geography of nature" is 
made the foundation and frame-work of all geographical knowledge. Instead 
of maps representing the political divisions of the earth, there are placed before 
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the learner bold pliy9ical maps, which picture to the eye the great physlc&l 
features of the continents — their contour and relief, their mountain systems, 
plateaus, plains, etc. These grand physical conditions are first studied, and 
then the subjects of climate, Tegetation, animals, races of men, and nations are 
severally taken up in the order of their natural dependence. 

Is this order the true one? K it is, the common method of teaching this 
branch stands condemned as unphilosophical and radically erroneous. Let ns 
look at this vital point 

This view taken by Guyot of the nature of Geography, removes it largely 
from the more elementary or common-school course of instruction. The bulk 
of the study, as he tells us in his preface, falls in the analytical stage of mental 
development, and much the larger portion of the remainder clearly belongs to 
the higher or scientific stage. In other words, the two steps of the preparatory 
course (mainly oral) and the perceptive phase of the scientific, consutetit about 
aU that can be rationally undertaken by pupiU under say thirteen or fourteen 
years of age. The scientific study of the globe as a magnificent mechanism, or 
as a grand physical organism, requires a development and activity of the ana- 
lytic and reasoning powers which do not belong to childhood. 

But may not many of the facts of political and ethnographical geography 
be properly included in an elementary course of instruction ? Must the child 
be left wholly ignorant of the nations that exist on the earth till he is able to 
trace the physical conditions that determine their existence and character? 
We grant that the attempt to cram the minds of children with the hodge-podge 
of local, political, historical and statistical facts and details with which geo- 
graphical text-books are usually crowded, is unphilosophical and stupid. Bat, 
as it seems to ns, there are important facts in each of these departments of 
knowledge which children may profitably learn as a part of their preparatory 
geographical course. Indeed, we find this fact practically recognized in both of 
Guyot's elementary books. Even the primary work gives the more striking 
characteristics of nearly all the leading nations and cities on the globe, and 
more than half of the descriptive text in the " Common-School Geography" is 
devoted to the "People and Countries" of the different continents, and to other 
topics that clearly do not belong to the perceptive phase of the study. It is 
true these topics are discussed in proper subordination to the physical conditions 
on which they depend, but their introduction thus early in the course is con- 
fessedly because they are important as a preparation for future study. We 
also find the boundaries of the different countries traced on the maps, but in 
such a manner as not to divert the eye from the physical features which they 
are designed to represent. VHiatever a philosophical order of study may 
require, these elementary works are not wanting in political and ethnographical 
information. Their error in theory, if there be an error, is corrected in practice. 

The question that arises in our mind is this: Does this system, either in 
theory or in fact, sufficiently recognize the truth that political geography h^s its 
perceptive phase 1 If boldly-outlined physical maps are indispensable in the 
study of the physical conformation of the earth's surface (and they certainly 
are), are not bold political maps equally important in laying the foundation for 
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the stady of political geography ? It is only by the stady of maps which present 
clearly to the eye the location, shape, and relative size of the different countries, 
that the image of these conn tries is engraved, so to speak, in the mind, there to 
remain as a permanent possession. This furnishing the child's mind with 
clearly-outlined pictures of the different countries, belongs, as it seems to us, to 
the perceptive stage of geographical teaching, and is of great value. To secure 
this result we would supplement the excellent physical maps of Guyot's series 
with equally excellent political maps, and accompany the same with well- 
arranged map exercises, embracing only important and outline facts. 

We have thus passed under review the cardinal principles which underlie 
Guyot's method of geographical teaching, and the result is before the reader. 
Whether [tested by the principles of pedagogy or science, the method stands 
approved. At every point, if we may except the last considered, it is found to 
rest on sound philosophy. 

A want of space forbids a careful scrutiny of the details of the method. In 
the complete and harmonious development of the subject as a whole, in the 
arrangement and subordination of the several topics, and the careful tracing of 
their mutual dependence, the letter as well as the spirit of its theory is admir- 
ably maintained. Here and there too little is left for the pupil to find out for 
himself, and occasionally, as the size of the books indicates, the wordiness of the 
lecturer takes the place of the conciseness of the author. The maps and illus- 
trations are strictly in harmony with the grade of teaching for which they are 
designed, and the former, both in projection and distinctness, possess great 
excellence. 

We add, in conclusion, that whatever the degree of merit these works may 
possess, their publication has happily initiated a radical and much-needed 
reform in geographical instruction. They now stand alone in conception and 
execution. They are sure to have company. 



THE NORMAL MEASURES. 



More than thirty years ago, Samuel Lewis, then State School Superintendent, 
made a special report to the General Assembly, in which he strongly advocated 
the establishment of schools for the professional training of teachers. This 
report presented to Ohio the enviable opportunity of leading her sister States 
in this important enterprise. But where does she stand to-day? We are 
ashamed to write the answer. This is the only Northern State — Vermont 
and New Hampshire excepted — that has not one or more Normal Schools. 
New York has two Normal Schools, and is organizing four more ; Pennsyl- 
nia has four, and is soon to have seven in operation ; Wisconsin is establishing 
five — and so the good work goes on. Meanwhile Ohio is not paying a dollar 
for normal or institute instruction. County institutes are supported by an 
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indirect tax upon teachers, and very rarelj a small conntj appropriation ii 
secured. This is alL 

Let us glance at the history of this long continued professional (Hsgrace. 

From 1837 to 1865, nearly every educational convention or meeting held in 
the State urged, in some form, the establishment of institutes and professional 
schools for teachers. The subject was also earnestiy discussed in the '^ Ohio 
School Journal," (established by Dr. Lord in 1846,) and by other school papers. 
The only response to these appeals, which were heartily supported in the official 
reports, was the passage of an " act to encourage teachers' institutes," in 1847, 
which, in 1849, was so amended as to ati^Aome county commissioners to appro- 
priate annually a sum not exceeding one hundred dollars, on the petition of 
forty teachers, who have raised at least one-half of the sum appropriated— an 
act which has proved a poor encouragement 1 

In 1855 the State Teachers' Association, despairing of legislative action, 
undertook the work of est ablishing a Normal School After a fuU discussion 
of the subject, the proposition of Mr. McNeely to donate buildings and grounds, 
provided the Association would maintain the institution, was accepted, and 
scores of zealous teachers contributed most generously to the endowment of th« 
McNeely Normal School This action certainly indicated an earnest belief 
that normal training was an indispensable agency for the due advancement of 
public instruction. The convictions of Lorin Andrews on this subject were 
very strong, and he threw his whole soul into the movement Bad financial 
management, which some feared from the first, and which should have been 
expected by all, made it necessary for the Association to give up the enterprise. 

This dearly-bought experience greatly checked the zeal of the leading 
teachers of the State on the subject of Normal Schools, and no further action 
was taken by the Association until the Toledo meeting in 1864. At this meeir 
ing Hon. Bufus King, President of the Cincinnati School Board, presented an 
able paper, in which the wisdom and necessity of providing by law for the 
establishment and support of Normal Schools, were strongly urged. The paper, 
which was in the form of a memorial to the General Assembly, was unani- 
mously approved by the Association, and a committee appointed to secure, if 
possible, the necessary legislation. 

Early in the next session of the General Assembly, Mr. King generously 
supplied the committee with several hundred printed copies of his memorial to 
distribute among the members. The memorial was most favorably received 
by the General Assembly, and a joint resolution was promptly passed, instruct- 
ing the Commissioner of Common Schools to investigate the subject, and report 
to the next Greneral Assembly " the best plan of organizing one or more 
efficient Normal Schools in this State," In the discharge of this duty, the 
Commissioner spent several weeks in visiting the Normal Schools of other 
States ; and a special report, recommending a plan of organizing a system of 
normal instruction in Ohio, was submitted to the General Assembly the follow- 
ing January (1866). The fact that a resolution was passed ordering the 
printing of fifteen hundred copies of the report for general distribution, indi- 
cated the general favor with which the movement was regarded. 

Thus, after repeated disappointments, the educators of Ohio were encou^ 
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aged to look for the speedy organization of an efficient system of normal 
training. The General Assembly had at last taken favorable action, and as 

'' There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune," 

an earnest united effort promised easy and complete snccess. 

Under these circnmstances the Teachers' Association met at Zanesyille. 
The normal measures recommended by the late Commissioner were cordially 
approyed, the Executire Committee was instmcted to cironlate petitions, and a 
special committee was appointed to secure the necessary legislation. All this 
indicated that the policy which had been inaugurated, was to be continued, that 
while the importance of county school supervision was to be zealously urged, 
in order to prepare the public mind for this great measure, the normal measures 
would take precedence as a subject of legislation. Our course in the insti- 
tates and as editor was governed by this understanding, and it was not until 
the appearance of the Governor's message that we received an intimation that 
this policy was to be abandoned. We regarded the change a mistake, under 
the circumstances. We felt that the normal system was, if zealously urged, a 
sure thing, and we believed that one year more of discussion was really needed 
to prepare the way for county supervision. We feared that the tide of public 
sentiment on this subject was not yet " at the flood "—a fear which proved too 
well founded. But those who had the direction of affairs decided to give 
county supervision the precedence ; so we fell into line to help carry, if possi- 
ble, this great measure, the importance of which we had been urging for several 
years. The result is known. The educators of the State have been defeated, 
but we retire in good order, and are ready for the next campaign. 

What shall it be ? This, as it seems to us, is one of the important questions 
to be decided at the next meeting of the State Associatioa Let us agree upon 
some definite policy, and then stick toil We do not wish to fight on a given 
line for six months, and then learn that there has been a change of base. We 
bave little powder to waste in this sort of campaigning. 



NATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

The movement to secure the recognition of education as a national interest, 
began as early as 1840, when an association to carry out the project was organ- 
ized, with Henry Barnard, of Connecticut, as president and treasurer. The 
minds of many educators were thus tamed to the subject, and its importance 
began to be discovered in educational meetings and journals. Ineffectual 
efforts were made by Dr. Barnard and others to enlist the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion in the collection and publication of educational statistics ; to secure the 
recognition of education in the census of 1850, and 1860; and, finally, to get 
the Secretary of the Interior to assign a clerk to this work. At the meeting of 
ike National Teachers' Association at Washington in 1859, the establiahment 
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of a bureau of education in the Department of the Interior was urged by the 
President, Mr. Rickoff, of Ohio, and a committee was appointed to confer with 
the Secretary of the Interior, and to memorialize Congresa The movement 
met with little favor. At the meeting of the Association in 1864, the subject 
was again presented in a paper read by 8. H. White, of Chicago, and another 
committee to memorialize Congress was appointed. In 1865 the measure was 
urged by President Greene in his inaugural address, by Prof. Wickersham in a 
paper on "Education and Reconstruction," and by Mr. Rickoff in a paper de- 
voted exclusively to the discussion of this subject Resolutions favoring the 
movement were passed, and a committee again appointed to bring the subject 
before Congress. Similar action was also taken by several of the State Asso- 
ciations. 

But the decisive action was taken by the National Association of School Su- 
perintendents at their first annual meeting, held at Washington in February, 
1866. A paper read on the subject was sjbrongly indorsed by the Association, 
and a committee, with the author of the paper as chairman, was appointed to 
secure, if possible, immediate action by Congress. A memorial and also a bill 
were drawn up by the committee and placed in the hands of Oen. Garfield, of 
Ohio, who was wisely selected to take charge of the measure. Members of the 
Cabinet and many leading Congressmen were visited and personally interested 
in its success. Nor did the committee relax their efforts until the cooperation of 
educators throughout the country had carried the bill safely through Congress, 
and it had received the signature of the President 

Such is a brief history of the movement which has at length triumphed in the 
organization of a National Department of Education^ The credit of its 
inception is largely due to Commissioner Barnard, and we take pleasure in 
adding that no one put forth more zealous and untiring efforts than he to secare 
its final success. The educators of the country need no assurance that he 
brings to the management of the new department the highest zeal and devotion. 
Henceforth, education assumes national importance. Let us thank God and 
take courage. 



MISCELLANY. 



The delay in issuing this number is due to a visit to Tennessee, which caused ob 
to be absent from home during most of the month of April. We trust the excellence 
of the number will atone for its late appearance. 

Ohio Teachees' Association. — The next annual meeting of this body will be 
held in Springfield, commencing on Monday evening, July 1. Governor Cox has con- 
sented to deliver the Annual Address^ An address will be delivered by Prof. James 
E. Murdoch, of Cincinnati, and a lecture on ** Methods of Teaching Geography " by 
Mrs. Mary Howe Smith, of Oswego, New York. Time will be set apart for the dis- 
cussion of important professional topics, and the great issues now before the people 
will receiye due consideration. These announcements, which we make at the request 
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of the Execati7e Oommittee, are a guaranty that this meeting will be one of great 
interest and importance. We hope to see a large attendance. There are thousands 
of teachers and school officers in Ohio who profess to be <Uive to the interests of eda- 
cation. Let all remember the Annual Council. Trips East, North and West should 
be projected via Springfield ! Next month we expect to announce the programme in 
full. 

The State Board of Examiners will hold a meeting at the same time and place for 
the examination of applicants for State certificates. For particulars, address the 
Secretary, Oaptain Wm. Mitchell, Columbus, Ohio. 

Education in South America. — We are indebted to Senor D. F. Sarmiento, Min- 
ister Plenitentiary of Chili and Peru to the United States, for a copy of a volume 
entitled Laa Escuelcu en Los Estados Untdos, and addressed to the Minister of Public 
Instruction of the Argentine Bepublic. It contains a sketch of the life of Horace 
Mann, reports of the meetings of the American Institute held at New Haven in 1865, 
and of the National Teachers' Association of the same year. The book is written in 
Spanish, and is published in this country for circulation among the Republics of 
South America, to assist them in framing school systems on the model of our own, 
which the author, in his title-page, truly calls " The basis of the prosperity of the 
United States Republic." 

Tbnnbsske. — This heroic State. is gloriously emerging from the thick darkness of 
slavery and secession. The Areedmen, under the stimulus of liberty and the protec- 
tion of the omnipotent ballot, are advancing wonderfully in knowledge and influence, 
and all open hostility to their education and moral elevation is rapidly disappearing. 
Enfranchisement has broken the power of political prejudice, and is lifting them into 
general favor. A free-school law has been enacted ; a two-mill school tax levied ; 
and the school-house will soon begin to appear at the cross-roads. Every where 
Northern ideas have been sown broad-cast, and are taking deep root. Already their 
branches begin to shake like Lebanon. 

These are some of our observations in Tennessee. On every hill-top we saw the 
glow of the bright future which is rising before the people. Next month, dear reader, 
we will go with you through the schools of Nashville, Murfreesboro, not forgetting 
the freedmen schools, and, if you wish, we will wander over the battle-fields of Stone 
River, Franklin and Nashville, stopping at the beautiful National Cemeteries to drop 
a tear over the graves of Liberty's heroes and martyrs. 

" When will their glory fade ?" 

PippEBT. — A new method of punishment has been introduced into one of the 
public schools of Holyoke, Mass. A disobedient scholar is ordered up, his mouth 
forced open, and a dose of cayenne pepper administered ; on the principle, we sup- 
pose, that punishment should be applied to the offending member. Is this a '' relic 
of barbarism ** or an invention of civilization ? 

Zanxsville. — It seems from an address lately issued by the Board of Education of 
Zanesville to the citizens, that corporal punishment is not abolished, but the infliction 
of it is no longer left to the diecretion of the teacher. When, in the judgment of the 
teacher, such punishment becomes necessary, a statement of the offense and all the 
attendant circumstances must be laid before the Board. If they conclude that the 
case demands the application of the extreme remedy, the teacher receives authority 
to administer it in the presence of one of the members of the Board, who may render 
wsistance if he deems it expedient. If deemed necessary, the teacher may suspend 
the offender from school until the Board have decided on his case. The address inti- 
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mates that there are quite a number of children in the scfaooU whose eonneetion 
therewith ought to be terminated by expulsion. Indeed, this seyere measure is urged 
as a proper substitute for the rod. The address concludes with an uigust and intem- 
perate attack upon school superintendents and the ** professional " mana^ment of 
schools. 

CoBPOBAL PuviSHMBNT LAWFUL. — ^A school-whipping case was recently tried in 
the Court of Common Pleas of Ashland county, Wm. Osbom, Judge. The evidence 
showed that the whipping was severe, but administered with ordinary switches, and 
discontinued the moment the boy yielded. The charge of the Judge was to the effect 
that the right of a teacher to inflict corporal punishment on a pupil was well settled 
in law, and that the mere excess of punishment did not render the teacher criminally 
liable unless the evidence showed, (1) that the instrument was improper; (2) that 
permanent disability was caused; (3) that the punishment was inflicted in anger, 
or in hatred or ill will ; or (4) that the punishment was violent or cruel. The verdict, 
** Not guilty," was returned by the jury. " The decision," says the AalUand Tima, 
" was a righteous one, and had it been otherwise we would give little for the disci- 
pline of the schools of our county." 

National Educational Assogiatiohs. — The proceedings of the National Teachers' 
Association, National Association of School Superintendents, and American Normal 
School Association, at their annual sessions in Indianapolis, August, 1866, together 
with the lectures and papers, are published in one volume of more than 150 pages, 
which is now ready for delivery. Bend orders, inclosing fifty-five cents for each 
copy, to Jambs Cbuikbhavk, Treasurer National Teachers' Association, Brooklyn, 
New York. Volumes of proceedings for former years, fifty cents each. Set of 
seven, $2.40. 

NoBMAL. — A correspondent wishes to know the origin of this word as applied to 
schools. Both Worcester and Webster would have given the desired information. It 
is ftrom the Latin norma, rule or model. Hence a normal school is one whose methods 
of instruction are to serve as a model for imitation. It is an institution for training 
teachers. 

Vbbt Affecting. — We are informed that Mr. E., of Monroe School, has closed 
his term with the lota of most of hia hair, bestowed on affectionate scholars (of the 
fair sex ?) who gave their's in return I 

Hon. William Bunnell, of Winona, has been appointed State Superintendent of 
Schools of Minnesota. 

Pbof. John Ooden, Principal of the Fisk School, Nashville, Tenn., is strongly 
recommended to the Governor as a suitable person to fill the newly-created office of 
State School Superintendent. We heartily indorse the recommendation. He is just 
the man to put the new school system in operation. 

Mbb. Mabt Howe Smith, of the Oswego Training School, recently visited Ohio, 
and gave several courses of lectures on '' Geographical Teaching " and " Primary In- 
struction." Her lectures are highly commended. 

Edwabd D. Neil, of Minnesota, for three years past one of the Private Secretaries 
of President Johnson, has been appointed chief clerk in the National Department of 
Education. 

H. B. STBATTON,-one of the proprietors of Bryant k Stratton's Chain of Commer- 
cial Colleges, died at his residence in New York on the 20th of February, aged 43 
years. He was a true, large-hearted friend, and a genial companion. In business 
tact and energy he had few superiors. 
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A Nkw Pbaotioal Abithmbtio. Upon the Basis of the Works of Gbo. R. Pbbkixs, 
LL.D. By G. P. Quagkenbos, A.M. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

The compiler bespeaks attention to what he terms ** the great distinguishing feature 
of this book ; that it is adapted to the present state of things — the suspension of 
specie payments, the doubling of prices, alteration in the tariff/' etc. We hare 
examined the book with attention, and will mention some of our jottings. We are 
sorry to perceiye the ineyitable questions at the foot of the page, which serve less as 
s general guide to the teacher than as ruts for the slow coach to plod through. But 
Teiy different are the miscellaneous questions and examples for review at the end of 
each article. These add considerably to the useftilness of the book. The relations 
of diyidend, divisor and quotient, represented by equations, form a good preparation 
for the study of the fundamental law of fractions. The conditions on which com- 
posite numbers are divisible by 2, 3, etc.; the article on cancellation ; the intermix- 
ture of mental exercises under each rule ; the clear analysis of the rule for dividing 
one fraction by another; the judicious omission of elaborate rules for the man- 
agement of circulating decimals, of little practical utility; the forms of bills of 
sale and invoices ; the useful formulas in percentage and interest, from which the 
rules for the several cases are deducible ; the chapter of stocks, &c., &c., are excel- 
lent. In percentage, we should prefer making 1 per cent, the starting point. But 
why, in proportion, omit the demonstration of the fundamental principle which can 
be so clearly proved, even without algebraic notation 7 Surely, the writer did not mean 
that the learner should take for granted so important a law I The article on analysis 
seems too short, considering the importance of the subject. In a purely arithmetical 
work, we could leave out arithmetical and geometrical progressions (to use the usual 
niisnomer). To demonstrate the rules, the author has had recourse to algebraical 
fonnalib, which will be unintelligible without much explanation to a learner unac- 
^nainted with algebra. We wish the answers to the questions were put at the end of 
the volume. In deference, we suppose, to the tyranny of custom, the author has put, 
At the end, a few rules or recipes for the mensuration of solids, &c., the demonstration 
of which is, of course, out of the question. We are glad that he has greatly curtailed 
this unprofitable appendix. Old fogies will grumble at the omission ; but we rejoice, 
because this matter rightly belongs to geometry, where only it can be demonstrated. 
We hope that, in a future edition, the author will greatly enlarge his list of miscel- 
luieous questions, and thereby add to the value of this excellent practical work. 

Studiks IK English; or Glimpses of the Inner Life of our Language. By M. 
ScHiSLB De Yebb, LL.D. New York : Charles Scribner & Co. 1867. 12mo. pp. ^ 
^9, with index. 

Whatever the words ''inner life" in the title may mean, the book will oertsdnly 
afford only glimpses of the structure of the English language. Most of the illustra- 
tions are trite, and the others are often far-fetched. The book took its origin in a 
course of lectures, and shows its paternity by frequent repetitions, and a general dif- 
fuseness in style. The author is not always accurate, as when he speaks of Sir John 
MaadeviUe as a poet (p. 35), or of the place where morocco is manufactured (p. 150); 
Aor is he always happy in his derivations, as river (p. 148), which he derives from, 
npoarla, in apparent forgetfUlness of riffw and the Greek verb meaning to flow ; or 
^hen he assigns the termination in apogee (p. 165) to the augmentative te, or derives 
*^^^ from Rome, companion from pagus, atem ftrom austere, and others of the same 
lorfc. We can not understand what he means by saying that *' original acyeotives 
13* 
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can Boaroely be said to exist in English/' (p. 221,) and the statement (which he eri- 
dently adopts) that the noun '' is the only really original part of speech" (p. 273). 
If the last assertion is true, why make an exception of English adjectives ? . Then 
again, why do philologists perpetually send us back to verbal roots for our deriva- 
tions ? Which came first, /lumen or Jluo, dux or duoo, rex or rego t We really wish 
some one would settle the question. 

The book, however, merits praise for the number of derivatives it contains from 
Celtic and Teutonic roots, as well as for collecting many instructive examples in % 
oompaot form. In fact, we are ready to welcome any attempt to increase the study 
of English, and have no doubt that the student who does not possess the works of 
Richardson, French or Marsh, will derive pleasure and profit by the perusal of this. 
Of course those who own these books will get this also, for the sake of comparison. 

8. A. V. 

Elbments of Logic : Comprising the Doctrine of the Laws and Products of Thought, 
with a Logical Praxis. Designed for Classes and for Private Study. By Henet 
N. Day. New York : Charles Scribner & Co. 186T. 12mo. pp. 231, with index. 

Those who are familiar with the other publications of Professor Day, will find in 
this the same strict adherence to system, and the formal development of the theme, 
which characterize the Art of Rhetoric and the Rhetorical Praxis. The treatise is 
based on the lectures of Sir William Hamilton, and discards the nomenclature of the 
schoolmen. As a text-book, the majority of students will find it extremely difficult 
to master, and careless teachers will reject it, because it demands thought to follow 
out and unfold its original analysis j but he who desires thorough training in pure 
logic will find no work of equal size better adapted to his purpose than this. We 
wish that the author had enlarged the work, by giving more illustrative examples, 
and can not but think that, in his anxiety to make the exposition of his theme definite 
and philosophical, he has erred by using a phraseology which is often neither usnal, 
nor musical, nor necessary, even in the technical terminology of logic ; but this is 
only a miner objection, which disappears when the ear becomes familiar with its pecu- 
liarities. We commend the book to thorough and exact teachers. We append a 
single sentence to illustrate what we have said of the phraseology, although it is 
hardly fair to separate it from the context : 

" In the Hypothetico-Disjunctive Syllogism or the Dilemma, the Law of perfect 
thought requires — 

'* let. Tnat the antecedent be verified in respect both to the disjunctive and the 
hypothetical judgment in the Sumption, and, also, in respect to the positing or the 
sublation in the Subsumption. 

** 2d. That the conclusion sublate the antecedent member of the Sumption, or posit 
the consequent and not conversely." 

CouBS Thkoriqub bt Pbatxqub SB Lanoub Fbanoaxsb. Maubici Poitbvin. Barnes 
& Co., New York. 

We can not well tee how this reprint of a grammar written for French learners 
could, in this country, supersede, with advantage, the various works on the Ollendoif 
and Robertsonian methods. It might, however, be very useful wherever French is 
spoken, as in Louisiana or Canada. But it were indeed " a oonsnmmation devoutly 
to be wished," if the compilers of our own English Grammars would follow a some- 
what similar plan. The characteristic of' this work, independently of the truly 
French clearness of the details, lies in this, that on one page we have the theoretical 
part, definitions, inflections, rules, kc, and on the opposite page praotioal examples; 
culledf/or the moat part, from French toritere. The scholar is to analyze these, to correct 
faulty constructions, purposely introduced to supply words left out, &c. We would 
propose to modify this plan only lo far as to make the work on the model sentenoei 
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precede the theoretical part. Then, the principles, mles, &o., shonld, in the firit 
place, be elicited from the pupil by the exercise of his own faculty of induoti7e 
reasoning and generalization. Thus he is trained to form his own rules, which he 
afterwards compares with the rales of the text. t. b. b. 

Thi Lawteb IK THB SCHOOL-RooH : Comprising the Laws of all the States on Im- 
portant Educational Subjects. By M. McN. Walsh, A.M., LL.B., of the New 
York Bar. pp. 161. New York : Schermerhorn A Co. 

This instructive and interesting little volume begins with a short history of schools 
and school systems of government at different epochs throughout the world. Of the 
Chinese he says that, though in the Christian art of man-killing they are decidedly 
behind the age, they deserve commendation for some points in their domestic policy, 
particularly in their school system, the oldest on record — for it has stood the test of 
two thousand years. Next, he treats of the state of the law respecting religion in 
the sehool, as it was and as it is in England and in this country, both before and after 
the revolution, and traces the gradual progress of religious liberty. On the subject 
of corporal punishment, which is exciting so much attention at the present moment, 
he agrees to the opinion enunciated by various authorities, that the practice of inflict- 
ing corporal punishment on a scholar, in any case whatever, has no sanction but 
usage. Legislation is as yet mute on the subject, except in cases of gross abuse of 
that time-honored privilege. However, several decisions from the bench appear to 
sanction the practice when the rod is used in moderation and for sufficient cause. 
With respect to misconduct out of school, he quotes legal decisions in favor of the 
right of the teacher to punish for disorder. He pronounces against the vulgar im- 
pression that parents have any more right to dictate to teachers than teachers would 
have to dictate to parents in their treatment of their own children at home. He 
affirms the right of the teacher to suspend from school any child who, under the sanc- 
tion of his parents or guardians, refuses to comply with the directions of the school 
authorities. If the parent feel aggrieved, he has the remedy of appeal to the real 
employers of the teacher — the school board. The work concludes with a review of 
the regulations in force throughout the Union on the liability of a teacher to dismissal 
for any act of immorality. This book ably supplies a want that must often be pain- 
fully felt by teachers, school directors and i^arents in cases of perplexity. By its 
clear, lively and forcible treatment of every branch of the subject, it will serve to 
popularize correct legal ideas on several important educational points, about which 
there yet prevails much mischievous ignorance. 

VoiCB AND Action : A New and Practical System of the Culture of Voice and Action, 
and a Complete Analysis of the Human Passions, with an Appendix qf Readings 
and Recitations. Designed for Public Speakers, Teachers and Students. By Prof. 
J. E. Feobishbb. New York : Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. 1867. 12mo. 
pp. 262. 

This is one of the best manuals on the subject of Elocution that we have ever seen. 
Prof. Frobisher has manifested marked ability in teaching the art, and has attained 
a very high reputation as a teacher. This book may be considered as the results of 
his long experience in the class-room, and is not the development of mere theory. 
Based, as all such books must be, on the work of Dr. Rush, it yet bears the marks of 
the author's individuality. The principles are clearly enunciated, and the directions 
for practice are simple and easy to be followed. 

Nearly a hundred pages are devoted to exercises for practice, and an equal number 
to selections in readings. This will afford sufficient matter for any class in reading 
for a year or more. The art of reading well is no slight matter, and deserves more 
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ftttention than it reoeiyei. We fatartilj oommond this attempt to promote the art, 
now almost a lost art, to the oonsideration of teachers. 

Thb LadhA' Ripositobt: Deroted to Literature and Beligion. Cincinnati: Poe 
k Hitchcock. 

This is a yery elegantly got up magasine, intended chiefly for Methodist readers, 
though persons of other denominations may well peruse its pages with pleasure and 
profit. It indeed contains details about Methodist preachers, missionary labors car- 
ried on by that energetic portion of the Church of Christ, biographical notices of 
departed worthies, Ac; but there is no lack of articles of a more general or catholic 
character, some of which are purely literary, others of a more devotional nature. The 
children's column is peculiarly attractive. The editorial articles, literary, scientific 
and statistical details, and notices of books, are well selected and pleasingly written. 
Each number contains two highly finished engravings, one generally of beautifnl 
scenery ; the other a portrait of some distinguished man or woman. But what we 
like best in this publication is the generous spirit of religious toleration with which, 
without compromising one iota of their own cherished doctrines, without latitudin- 
arian laxity, they speak of those who conscientiously differ from them on some points 
of Christian theology. 

ScHOOB Rbpobts. — Eighteen school reports — ^four state and fourteen city — and 
several pamphlets and catalogues, lie on our table waiting to receive attention. The 
senders will acoept our thanks. 
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GEOGEAPHY.— IIL 

I most heartily indorse the views of M. F. C, in the April 
Monthly y and most cheerfully recommend his Mapping Cards to 
the attention of my fellow teachers. .They supply a want long 
felt and acknowledged by the profession. Used, as they should 
be, to complete a course of oral primary instruction, they can not 
foil to aid in fixing in miDd the forms and geographical position 
of the political divisions of the earth. Care must be taken, how- 
ever, that they be not used too soon. They are not intended for 
"First Steps" fa teaching or learning the science. M. F. C. is 
too enlightened an educator to recommend that. 

The question is frequently asked, " At what age should scholars 
commence the study of geography ? " Those who are wedded to 
old methods, and think the study consists in the accumulation of 
facts only, are right in protesting against its introduction into 
the lower grades of our public schools. By " cramming," alone, 
can the very young be made to remember, for a brief period even, 
the jumble of incoherent details miscalled geography. The 
innate curiosity of childhood, the natural, almost spontaneous 
growth of mind, nevertheless, demand that the study, as a study, 
be commenced in early life — in fact, as soon as conceptions of 
Burrounding objects begin to be formed, and to be clothed in 
words. At a very early age, notions 6f time, position, form, dis- 
tance, direction, begin to be traced, in shadowy oi^tlihe, it is true, 
U 
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on the tabula rasa of the understanding, and, developed into 
ideas, they are necessary, essential requisites to a right under- 
standing of the simplest problems of geography. 

There is but little difference of opinion among well-informed 
teachers as to how these notions should be developed. The un- 
philosophical methods by which many attempt to develop them, 
have long been a subject of ridicule as well as regret. The form- 
ation of clear, distinct conceptions from the contemplation of 
things immediately at hand, is too frequently prevented by the 
substitution of wordy definitions of matters beyond the scholar's 
comprehension, for objects or their representatives which he can 
comprehend. I do not mean to say, that the young should be 
taught nothing the reason for which they can not understand; 
on the contrary, I believe there are many things they must be 
taught how to do before their minds are sufficiently matured to 
comprehend why they do them in a certain way. The practical 
application of many mathematical rules, for instance, must pre- 
cede their explanation. It is not only a waste of effort to explain 
their rationale to young scholars, but a thoughtless, unwise at- 
tempt to force the mind out of the channel of healthy growth. 

Beginners in geography, however, should deal with things- 
actual, palpable objects. It is not necessary that they take any 
thing upon trust, beyond the simple statement of the fact that 
the world beyond their limited vision is very much like the 
scenes around home. There is enough to engage their attention, 
and employ their busy brains and hands, in what appeals to their 
perceptive faculties alone, during the first few years of school 
life. We grievously err when we think much else can be done, 
during this period, than to exercise these faculties. One who has 
the tact to train them to quick, prompt, accurate, efficient action, 
is doing a wonderful work — work too frequently neglected from a 
desire to exercise the memory in " leaning by heart" things un- 
derstood not at all, or to drill the logical faculties in reasoning 
from premises comprehended not at all. 

There are several classes of knowledge which sustain the same 
relation to geography that the alphabet does to reading, or the 
multiplication table to arithmetic. They may be classed under 
the heads of (1) Direction, (2) Position, (3) Length, (4) Form, 
(5) Time. Those who have ever tested the instant, almost invol- 
untary ability of men to tell the exact direction of any *^ course" 
to which their attention may be called ; to place an object on any 
particular spot in a room or field, without previous measure- 
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ment ; to draw the most simple figures with anything like math- 
ematical exactness; to judge of the length, height, width of 
objects, or to estimate distances ; to tell the names of trees and 
other plants from their leaves ; to gv£$8 the time of day ; need 
not be told that education in these particulars — ^these practical, 
every-day matters — is most criminally neglected. These things 
can and should be taught at an early age, or the curiosity to 
know them may never be awakened, and the exercise which will 
make them practically useful, will never be secured. 

Instead, then, of placing a " First Steps " in the han^s of the 
young student in geography, I would recommend the use of exer- 
dfles somewhat like the following: 

In Direction. — ^Determine the exact position of the school-room, 
with reference to the cardinal points; require^ the scholar to 
point or face to any point named ; do the same with the semi- 
cardinal points, and continue the dinll until each scholar can face 
to any designated -poii^i, instantly, and without premeditation. 
Use the same exercise out of doors, to prevent the association of 
direction with objects in the school-room* Bequire any scholar 
to place an object in some part of the rpom, named with reference 
to these points ; telling the direction he takes both to procure 
and place the object in position* Let each scholar state in what 
parts of the room the diiferent articles of furniture are placed — 
where each scholar sits, etc. 

In Position. — Teach the meaning and use of such terms as 
front, centre, hacky up, down, parallel, vertical, perpendicular. 
Eequire scholars to place an object exactly on the centre of the 
table ; of the front side of the table ; of each end of the table, 
designated with reference to the cardinal points; to place an 
object in the centre of the room ; in the middle of each end, desig- 
nated as just mentioned ; halfway from the centre to the corner. 
Exercise in holding a rod in a vertical positigp ; in a position 
perpendicular to the ceiling, walls, or floor ; inclined to the same ; 
in placing the covers of a book parallel with the top of the table ; 
with the walls of the room ; under the table, over the table, on 
the table, behind the table, in front of the table. 

In Length, or Distance* — ^Provide yourself with a two-foot folding 
rtle, and tape-line. Get the trustees, if they be not too penurious, 
to furnish the school with a half-dozen two-foot rules and a tape- 
line. Teach the scholars how to use them ; how to measure the 
school-room— *its length, height, width, — also, all objects in the 
room, suvdi as desks, tables, books. Provide yourself with a mis- 
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cellaneons collection of objects easily procured, and exercise in 
estimating their dimensions — ^testing accuracy by measurement. 
When familiar with the school-room and its contents, make a 
survey of the school grounds, measuring the distances between 
different objects, and to any prominent objects near, until all 
shall have formed a correct notion of the rod, and any number of 
rods up to ten. With larger scholars, this exercise should be 
continued until an accurate notion and conception of the mile is 
formed. The different weights and measures can be taught in a 
similar manner. * 

In Form, — ^While exercising in lengthy instruction should com- 
mence in form. The idea of a map, what it is, and how made, 
should now be formed. To do this well requires some tact, much 
patience, a little, and but a little, knoMedge of drawing. Agree 
upon some scale upon which a map of the school-room shall be 
drawn ; as a half inch, or inch to the foot. Teach that the top of 
the slate or paper, with which each scholar must be provided, 
shall represent the north side or end of the room. Measure that 
side or end, and instruct how to draw a line according to the 
scale agreed upon, representing that dimension. Do the same 
with the other sides or ends. Locate the doors and windows, 
and any recesses or projections there may be in the room, from 
exact measurement. Bepeat this drawing until it can be made, 
with tolerable accuracy, from memory. Teach that this is an 
outline map of the school -room. Next, proceed to locate all the 
fixed objects in the room, in their positions. When perfectly 
familiar with this map, add to it the adjoining room or rooms on 
the same floor, should there be any, drawing their outlines only, 
and then make a map of the school grounds. It would be well, 
with those more advanced, to include the entire school district in 
this outline ; but with the very young, a rough sketch, giving 
the location of each scholar's home, will be sufficient. 

The measurements for these drawings should all be made by 
the scholar, imaer the teacher's direction. Extreme accuracy 
should be observed, for it will be seen that other matters, quite 
as important, if not more so, than map-drawing, are being taught 
at the same time. Direction, position, length or distance, and 
form, are all included in the process, and mental standards of 
each formed for use in Aiore advanced study. 

The scholar has now a tolerable idea of a map, and can, with- 
out danger of forming any erroneous conceptions, be taught that 
the artificial globe is a representation of the earth, and that a 
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printed map is a representation of a portion of its surface, as 
their drawing is a representation of the school-honse and grounds. 
Follow up with a thorough drill on Oowdery's Mapping Cards, 
observing his directions, implicitly, and your scholars will be 
started well, at least, in the delightful and instructive study of 
geography. 

in Time, — By experience, alone, do we become aware that 
there is an even flow, or, rather, a sort of rythm in the lapse of 
time. Som^ days seem long, others short. The sight of new 
objects, new experiences, sickness, troublesof any kind, lengthen 
the day, in our estimation, as novelty lengthens the apparent 
distances of objects,, and familiarity shortens them. There are 
many things, however, which can be taught the young, in our 
schools, on this subject. First, teach how to tell the time of day 
from the clock, and to note the length of each school exercise — 
guessing how long it may be to recess, noon, or close of school, 
and how long school has kept. Secondly, instruct the scholars 
in the customs of different nations with regard to the hour on 
which the day, or the day on which the year commences ; when 
the prominent holidays, both national and religious, occur, and 
the manner of their observance. 

— There is an exercise, but little practiced, and not strictly 
geographical, that has an intimate connection with the primary 
instruction recommended in this article. How few there are who 
can identify even the most familiar plants by their leaves, — and 
still the ability to do so is a valuable acquirement. Why not 
teach children to do this, instead of inflicting a tiresome drill in 
many other things which they can not be made to understand ? 
There are few exercises in which they will engage with greater 
pleasure. Any observant teacher, ignorant of technical botany, 
can learn, in a few days, how to conduct the exercise. Make a 
collection of the leaves of the most common trees, furnish each 
scholar with one, call attention to its structure and form, and 
describe briefly the tree from which it was taken. Use but a 
single new leaf each lesson. Practice on these until their peculi- 
arities are so thoroughly stamped upon the memory that they 
can be identified at sight. As soon as the common trees are dis- 
posed of, commence the study of the more rare, of the shrubs, 
grasses, etc. It will be best not to burdeji the memory of the 
youngest with too much of this instruction, but the older scholars 
should be instructed daily until they can identify all the trees of 
the forest and orchard, and most plants of the field and garden, 
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by their foliage. This is object teaching, of whose usefulness there 
can be no question. Could my own children exchange the mis- 
conceptions and crude notions formed while studying the "First 
Steps" and "Primary" of a popular geographical series, for 
knowledge like this, I should have an excellent reason for con- 
gratulating them on their good fortune. t. w. H. 



BLEMBNTAET AEITHMETIC. 

Me. Editor: At your suggestion I send yoi; my views in 
regard to the proper mode of teaching elementary arithmetic. 
They are those which I have been accustomed to present when 
the subject of arithmetic has been assigned to me at Teachers' 
Institutes. The method here described has seemed to me to be 
natural and philosophical, and therefore worthy of presentation 
to teachers. For I think we may lay it down as a maxim in edu- 
cation, that a method which can be shown to be strictly in con- 
formity with tli^ order of nature, will be successful in practice. 

But we must be careful not to confound two very different 
things. A philosophical method of teaching arithmetic is one thing; 
teaching the science of arithmetic is quite another thing. Every 
step in all elementary instruction should be taken in its proper 
order — not too soon, not too late. The scanty results from much 
of the teaching in our schools, is in consequence of the disregard 
of this principle. The particular instruction imparted on a given 
day may be well enough in itself, but it is unseasonable. It is 
not adapted to the pupil's present intellectual condition. An 
explanation of a principle may be excellent for one class, and yet 
worthless for another. 

In all elementary instruction I attach great importance to this 
matter of a natural order. One step paves the way for a second, 
and that second for a third, and so on. In this way progress is 
easy and rapid. The teacher may err by going too rapidly, or 
by attempting to exhaust one subject before proceeding to an- 
other. The latter error is perhaps the more common at present, 
A teacher would have his class know everything pertaining to 
addition before doing anything with subtraction. This does not 
iseem to me to be the wisest method. Algebra and geometry pre- 
■cede trigonometry ; but shall we require the pupil to know all 
that is knowable of those two branches before entering upon the 
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study of this ? If so, his school days would be over before he 
would be ready to begin. 

Thoroughness is indispensable, but the most thorough teachers 
are not those who would exhaust subjects in elementary instruc- 
tion. My impression is, that much time is lost in our lower 
schools because the teachers think that thoroughness requires 
them to elaborate every point, and subject each to microscopical 
examination. They are afraid of the charge of "mechanical" 
processes and "teaching by rote," and so they weary themselves 
and their pupils by long and repeated explanations, which, for 
all purposes of instruction at the time they are often given, are 
simply valueless. 

What is the first thing to be done in teaching arithmetic? 
Teach the pupil to count objects. Generally, this has been done 
before the child begins to attend school. Suppose he ca^ count 
ten. Then addition commences, the unit being the additive num- 
ber. The figures should also be taught, so that written and men- 
tal arithmetic may be attended to simultaneously. At first, the 
exercises are threefold — adding objects, as, three apples and one 
apple are four apples ; adding numbers, without slate or black- 
board, as, three and one are four ; and adding with the written 

1 
characters on the board ; as, 3 -f 1 = 4, or J . The child is sup- 
posed to have a slate and pencil when he begins to attend school, 
and to learn to make figures, as well as to read them, firom the 
first. 

I would say nothing of notation or numeration, and give no 
definitions of terms in a formal way, but aim merely to have the 
pupil comprehend the processes. And I would use as few'words 
as possible in these exercises, especially those which require the 
board. Thus the teacher writes 2 + 1= ,4+1= ,6 + 1= , 
3 + 1 = , upon the board, then points to the example and re- 
quires the pupil to give the answer. Or he writes } J \ etc., 

then, as he points, the pupil answers 4, 6, 9, etc. 

Then we come to two as the additive number. With the aid of 
objects, perhaps, the pupil may form a table ; as, 1 + 2 = 3, 
2 + 2 = 4, 3 + 2 = 6, etc., to 9 + 2 = 11. But whether he does 
or not, he is to learn such a table till he can answer any question 
in any of the three forms given above. And of these three forms, 
the written one is the most satisfactory, as testing the pupiVs 
knowledge. Many examples should therefore be given on the 
board, involving one and two as additive numbers, but no higher 
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number. Thus, t « e t i I ^^' ^he teacher points, and the 
pupil answers, 4, 6, 8, 8, 10, 10, eto. Or, examples are written 

with more than two numbers ; thus, I I 

1 1 

Jt 1. Here, too, the pupil 

should be taught from the beginning to give results. He should 

not say, " four and two are six, and one is seven, and two are 

nine, and one is ten ; " but, " four, sir, seven, nine, ten." The 

process is, of course, mental, and the mind can work much more 

rapidly than the tongue. The latter will have enough to do to 

give results without delaying to record the processes. 

Rapidity and accuracy are to be sought continually. The pupil 
is to be drilled on the various combinations that can be made 
with one and two as the additive numbers, until he can give the 
results as promptly and as accurately as the teacher himself 
Having mastered these combinations, he takes three as the addi- 
tive number, and follows the same method. Bach day he learns 
a little, and is drilled on that little and also on what he had pre- 
viously learned. This is what I call thoroughness in teaching 
elementary arithmetic. The teacher attempts but little each day, 
but that little is supposed to be just what the pupil needs, and is 
to be so learned that he will never forget it. You may call these 
prooesses meehanical, if you please, and affirm that this is rote 
teaching ; to me it seems to be the way to lay the foundation on 
which to build arithmetic and all the branches of mathematics. 

It is a narrow field which we are thus cultivating, I admit. 
There is a vast amount of knowledge pertaining to addition, of 
which not a word is supposed to have been said to the pupil as 
yet. He knows nothing of unitSy tens, hundreds, etc. He has 
never heard the words Arabic^ Boraan, literal, verbal, as applied to 
numbers. Carrying is Greek to him. He knows that a certain 
character represents eight, because you have told him so. So 
also of numbers represented by two figures. He has been taught 
to tell the number of his lesson in his Primer or First Reader, 
and of the page on which it is found. Perhaps this is learning 
by rote ; but, with my present views, I recommend it unhesita- 
tingly. By ai>d by the timie will come for explanations, but it 
has not come yet. 

The knowledge thus far is mainly that of the tables. The drill- 
ing consists in using that knowledge in performing examples. It 
is of prime importance that no example should ever be given 
containing a combination which the pupil has not previously 
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learned. Thiis, working examples is easy from the beginning. 
It is like giving him sentences to read containing no words which 
he can not call at sight. He is thus always on solid ground. 
He steps off with freedom and confidence. The boy can read hia 
little sentence as perfectly as his teacher. He can work his little 
example as rapidly and accurately. 

Having given many examples with on^ two^ and three as addi- 
tive numbers, we proceed to /aw. I^t the teaober exercise his 
jndgment as to the mode in which the table shall be formed, 
whether by himself or by the pupil. The main thing is that the 
pupil is to learn it — learn it absolutely, so. that the instant nine 
and four are given to him to be added, he can give the result. 
Whether the example is presented through the ear or the eye, the 
answer is to be given instantly. 

So we go on till we have used all the numbers as far as nine as 
additive numbers. Thus far, the examples have all been so framed 
as to require no carrying. They have been comjfosed of num- 
bers in single rows or columns, horia<>ntal or vertical. "We have 
had 2 + 1 + 3 + 4 + 1 - 11. And 



n. Qf course, the pupila 
meanwhile have extended their counting range, and have become 
&miliar with reading numbers with two figures, and perhaps 
with three. After being able to add by tw<^$y threes^ and Jfv^^, the 
pupil may be drilled in counting in that way« Thus, 2, 4, 6, .8, 
10, 12, etc. So with the odd numbers, 1, 3, 5, 7^ 9, etc. So, 6, 
10, 15, 20, etc. 

Kow, we take ^examples with two or more eolunms. All possi- 
ble combinations have been learned already, as tables, from 1 + 1 
— 2 to 9 + 9 » 18. And in the exercises, the pupil has had 
15 + 8, and 25 + 8, as well as 6 + 8. But all hia examples have 
been such as to. involve no carrying. This method i^ now to be 
given. We take the example, i| 

22 

15 

t 

5. The sum of the first column 
is written in ftiU. Then under the second column, the sum of 
that is written. Adding the 3 to the 1 under which it stands, we- 
have 45. In various ways the teacher can show the pupil that 
this is accurate, without saying anything of tens and units. After 
a few examples written out in full in this way, the teacher shows 
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the pupil that it is just as well to add the figure 1 of the 15 to the 
second column without the trouble of writing it down. Now we 
may practice on larger numbers, and also give the usual method 
of proof by adding downwards. 

If all the steps have been taken in the order indicated, and the 
teacher has been faithful, addition, as a method, has now been 
learned, and the pupil is ready to proceed to subtraction. The 
range of his knowledge is narrow, indeed, but he is master of it. 
He knows nothing of the science of arithmetic, but he does know 
how to work examples in addition, and this knowledge will be to 
him of incalculable value. i. w. a. 

Marietta College, Ma;y 13, 1867. 



BEADING. 

Some years ago it was my good fortune to be thrown for a 
short time into the company of a son of Prof. Wm. Eussel, the 
elocutionist, — himself an elocutionist of rare powers. It is hardly 
necessary to say that it was a delight to listen to his readings, 
recitations, and instructions. One evening, just before the hour 
for " lecture," he was approached by a young man who handed 
him a short selection, made from the current literature of the 
day, with the request that he would render it that evening. 
After reading it over, Mr. E. returned it, saying to the young 
man : " It is a fine selection, my friend, and does credit to your 
taste, but as I have not time to study it, I can not undertake to 
read it. I should neither do justice to the selection nor to my- 
self." Here, thought I, is the key to good reading. Study in- 
sures success in this department as well as in all others. 

This is the question, then, which I wish briefly to discuss: 
"What should constitute the study of a reading lesson, and how 
should the recitation be conducted so as to secure it? 

First, as to the study. This, it will at once be admitted, must 
vary with the advancement of the pupils. Beginners can not be 
expected to study with the same scope as those who have several 
years the start ; yet in all cases the work should begin at the 
same point, and should be extended in exact accordance with the 
capacity of the class. But here as elsewhere whatever is re- 
quired in study, must first be definitely assigned. Setting aside 
all that class of teachers who practically require no study, but 
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call for the reading the first thing in the day, simply because the 
exercise can be gone through with without study, how many of 
the remainder give any other direction than this : " Take your 
books and study the reading lesson " ? When we connect with 
this indefinite direction the fact that no examination as to the 
results of the study is made, what wonder that little is secured. 
I repeat here with emphasis: The study of a reading lesson 
should be definitely assigned. 

I have standing on my blackboard as suggestive to my class, 
these directions, taken from Wickersham's Methods of Teaching, 
p. 234: 

Study the reading lesson to be able — 
"1. To pronounce all the words. 
[2. To spell all the words.] 

3. To define all the words, [in cito.'] 

4. To understand the subject matter. 

5. To explain the language. 

6. To account for the marks of punctuation. 

7. To point out whatever is true and beautiful in sentiment 

or expression. 

8. To render the proper delivery, giving reasons." 

It seems to me unnecessary to enter into any analysis of this 
order of topics. They cover the whole subject. Nothing could 
be added unless it should be, "To analyze the thought and emo- 
tion of the author," which the proper understanding of the fifth 
and seventh renders unnecessary. With beginners, or those read- 
ing in the First and Second readers, it is sufficient if the study 
eonbrace the first two topics, allowing the instruction on the 
others to appear incidental. In the matter of delivery at this 
stage, little need be done beyond allowing children to express 
themselves naturally. But if from carelessness, or want of the 
proper knowledge of pronunciation, they fall into " drawling " 
or " sing-song," simply let them imitate the correct utterance of 
the teacher. With the Third and Fourth readers, the third and 
fourth topics should be introduced ; with the Fifth reader, the 
fifth and sixth, with more attention to reasons fi>r the proper de- 
livery ; and with " advanced " classes, all the topics should be 
considered. So much for the kind and amount of study re- 
quired. How should the recitation be conducted so as to secure 
it? 

I suppose it will not be denied that the method of conducting 
a recitation has a powerful influence in shaping the preparation 
fior the next. If study is to be secured, a rigid examination must 
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be made as to the resalts of that just completecL In conducting, 
this examination, delivery comes last not first. Before the class, 
reads a single line, the members should be held to a strict ac- 
count for study on the topics named to them beforehand. Sup- 
pose such examination shows a want of preparation, what then ? 
Do not attempt the readifig. fetter far to lose the reading 
(mouthing?) for once, than to attempt the delivery of what they 
do not understand. 

The examination should keep pace, of course, with the topics 
designated for study* With beginners, pass forward and back 
over the line, section, or page, requiring the pronunciation and 
spelling of every word, especially of every new or difficult word. 
Before a lesson can be said to be properly learned, the pupils 
should be able to recognize every word by sight and by sound, 
and when they can do this, they are ready to begin the work of 
delivery, and not before. Advanced classes should be able to 
explain the language, and analyze the thought and sentiment ; 
and, in order to secure this, questions bearing upon these topics 
should be submitted to them beforehand as a guide in study, that 
the pupils may know at this stage, as in the first year's, just what 
is expected of them. And the more definite the analysis of the 
lesson indioated by these questions, and the more explicit the in- 
structions for study, the better will be the preparation. 

If it be objected here, that it is no part of teaching reading to 
teach metaphysics, I reply, that the better the understanding of 
a passage, the better will be the delivery. I deem it of vital 
moment that scholars acquire the ability to read understandingly, 
to read deep, so to speak, and that this become their habit, in* 
stead of that of skimming, now so prevalent— reading whoW 
pages while the mind is wandering upon some foreign topie. 
This most disastrous habit is caused, it seems to me, not more by 
the general hurry in which we Americans are wont to do every, 
thing, tdian by the superficial manner in which we conduct the 
reading lessons from the very first. We are too apt to be satis- 
fied if only the words are correctly pronounced without hesita- 
tion, whether the scholars understand the language employed or 
the sentiment to be expressed. On the contrary, we should not 
rest satisfied till there permeates the very life of the mind the 
feeling that a reading lesson is studied to find out something, and 
that it is read to express that something. 

The delivery, to which reference has been made, may form the 
subject of a future essay, I will only add that before the reading 
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is begun, the voice should be regularly and fiiithftilly subjected to 
exercise and drill in "breathing," in uttering elementary sounds, 
combinations, clauses, and select passages, to develop its capacity 
not of volume merely, but of variety of tone, and to increase its 
intensity. 

** 'Til Aot «noiig1i th« roiee be kmd and oleAr, 
'Tis m^dnlAtion thtfi matt ohMm th« •«>." 

If a child's natural powers of expression are carefiiUy oulti<- 
vated, aad be is required from the outset to understand what he 
reads, the proper modulation may be easily secured. Indeed, it 
will almost take care of itself. It is by requiring him to "speak 
up loud and plain" — ^adding, perhaps, "read slowly** — ^before h^ 
knows what he is to express, that we create monotonous drawlers 
and superficial readers. o. s. o. 
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The radical fault of our colleges, high schools, and other higher 
institutions is, that they attempt to crowd too many subjects 
within the ^hort time allotted to the course,— too many text-' 
books are used, and these are too ponderous, and exhaustive. In 
the study of the classics, for instance, the main point seems to be 
to skim over a wide range of Authors, who, in consequence, are 
read very superficially, and fail to convey to the pupil a polid and 
enduring foundation of classical drilling, on which he may build 
afterwards, if he have leisure and inclination to carry on the 
studies of his youth. 

Those of your readers who aro acquainted with that admirable 
book, Taylor's Method of Classical Study, with its minute dis- 
sections of the text, its conscientious analysis of each day's lesson 
in reference to its philological, historical and geographical aspects, 
will heartily sympathise with my protest against the slap-dash, 
serambling gait with which we dash through our fifty, sixty, or 
more lines per day. This is a mischievous violation of the edu- 
cational axiom propounded by one of the most celebrated teach- 
ers of antiquity, the venerable Quintilian. I have quoted it 
before, but . it will bear repetition : " Non mu fta, sed multum 
legendo, formanda mens." The mind is to be formed, not by 
reading many books, but by digesting thoroughly what we do 
read. 
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As an illustration of what I mean, let me take the following 
sentence from Qaintus Cartius' History of Alexander the Grr^at. 
The plan I propose is equally applicable to the simplest and 
easiest passages ; but I have selected this one on account of its 
great structural beauty : 

Darius tanti modd exevcMs rex, qui) trinmplmntiB msgis quam dimicantii 
more, curru sublimis inierat prceliam, per loca qnie propd immensis agminibus 
compleverat, jAm inania et ingenti solitodine vasta, Aigiebat ^ 

For the benefit of rickety Latin scholars, I will give a transla- 
tion, in which I will keep as close to the exquisite arrangement 
of the original as the less flexible genius of our language will 
bear : 

Darius, lately king of so great an army, who, more in the guise of a con- 
queror than of a warrior, had, exalted on his chariot, rushed to the battle-field, 
through those plains which he had filled with nearly innumerable hosts, now 
silent and lonely with wide-spread desolation, harried his flight 

When first a literal and then a free translation have been given 
by the class, let the sentence be analyzed, as we would an English 
sentence in the grammar class, in the form of a diagram like the 
following or such other as may be preferred : 

Darius f rex f exercitus'j tanti 
( modd 
f (jui •{ sublimis j curru 

< inierat \ more triumphantis magis quam (n^ore) dimicantis 
( proelium 
fugiebat ^ -{ per loca ( j qusB 

compleverat •{ agminibus ^ immensis -{ propd 
inama -[ jam 

et 
vasta -{ soUtudine •{ ingentL 

The scholars, with that analytical diagram before them on the 
board, can more readily take in the relation of the members and 
words of the sentence, and give more understandingly the gram- 
matical analysis or parsing of the words selected by the teacher. 
But this is not enough. Every lesson ought, in addition, to be 
an exercise in composition ; for, in order to acquire a working, 
lasting knowledge of a language, we must learn to use it as an 
instrument for conveying new ideas, not merely rehearsing at 
second hand, of the author. Let therefore the teacher give to 
the scholars imitative sentences, which their thorough knowledge 
of the model sentence in the text will enable thein to translate 
into Latin ; as, fbr instance : 

1. Darius was the king of a great army. 

2. Aloft on his courser, he went to battle. 
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3. His army filled immense spaces with triumphant bands. 

4. He fought and conquered. 

5. The enemy fled through the forests^ 

6. The place whieh the army had filled, was now deserted and 
i^lent with wide-spread desolation. 

Next, let him give questions in Latin to be first translated into 
English, and then answered in Latin words suggested by the 
text; as, 1. Quomod5 Darius iniit proelium? 2. Equo ne an 
curru vectus dimicavit? 3. Per quanam loca Darius victus fugit? 
etc., etc. 

If the teacher be compelled to employ words not in the text, 
in order to make out his question, he will help the class to find 
out their meaning. Suppose, for instance, they do not know 
what vectus means. By judicious questions, he can lead them to 
recognize in vectus the passive perfect participle of veho, to carry. 

Of course, it is very obvious that a lesson thus managed will 
not carry the scholar over much ground ; but how thoroughly 
that ground will have been explored! "What power over the 
language will be gained I 

In order to test that power, to encourage the learner by 
awakening his consciousness of it, — to train him to catch rapidly 
the general purport of a sentence and also to vary the monotony 
of 80 minute and laborious a process of analysis, — let one day in 
the week be given to mere oral translation. 

Lastly, as the very best exercise in English composition, let 
free English translations of some remarkable passage be pre- 
scribed at regular intervals. I have, in a former paper, descanted 
on the merits of this kind a of wrestling-match with the genius 
and peculiarities of a foreign tongue. It was thus that, in my 
boyhood, I learned to write French, and that, in my youth, I 
learned to write English. 

Now, if such or a similar plan were patiently, conscientiously 
carried on through the classical course, would our colleges con- 
tinue to be twitted for imparting to their Alumni little more than 
a superficial coating of Latin and a still thinner film of Greek, 
which soon rub off, leaving no trace behind, except a shadowy 
and quickly evanescent recollection, or, as says the Greek poet, 
" The dream of a shadow." t. e. s. 



The way to knowledge by epitomes is too straight; by com- 
mentaries, too much about. — Wotton. 
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NOTES: OHTHOBPICAL, OBTHOGRAPHICAL, ETYMO- 
LOGICAL, AND SYNTACTICAL.— No. 10. 

BT W. D. HEMKLB, 8ALKH, OHIO. 

61. Companion, Skinner gives as the etymology of this word, 
Latin con, with, and paganus, a villager. Junius derives it from 
con and panis, bread j Thomson, from the Latin compago, a join- 
ing together j Wachter following H. Stephens, says it may sig- 
nify combenno, from benna^ a Gallic carriage, i, e., one who rides 
in the same carriage ; Menage derives it from a communi pane^ 
that is from or by common bread. It has also been derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon camp, hence a fellow-soldier. Webster says it 
is not derived from cum and panis, bread, but from cum, with, 
and pannus, cloth, and miaans one under the same flag or stand- 
ard. Dr. Mahn in the new Webster, discards this etymology and 
adopts that given by Junius. Wedgwood in his Etymology also 
follows Junius, and Marsh makes no comments in the American 
edition. Dwight in his Philology, second series, and Scheie De 
Vere in his recent work. Studies in English, follow Skinner. 
Oswald in his Etymological Dictionary follows Webster. It seems 
to me that Skinner's derivation from conpaganus is the right one, 
because it accounts for the g in the French compagnon, old French 
and Provencal compaing^ and the Italian compagno, 

62. Federal, This word is derived from the Latin root feeder^ 
which signifies treaty, alliance, league, compact. So far the dic- 
tionaries. This etymology adds no meaning not found in federal 
by the mere English scholar. I venture, however, to trace the 
Latin root feeder (nominative iovvi fo&dus) to the Latin verb-root 
f<Bd, which means to disfigure, hence to hiU. If the making of 
treaties was originally attended by the immolation of victims or 
by the shedding of blood in any way, we have advanced a step 
further in the etymology o£ federal. Strangely enough Vossius 
prefers to derive it from ^<ie, the Latin ablative of fides, faith, 

63. Peculiar, pecuniary, and peculate. The Latin word for 
money is pecunia, derived from pecu, cattle, thus taking us back to 
the time when wealth consisted of flocks and herds. It is sup- 
posed that the first coins had on them the image of a sheep or an 
ox. 

" And what was the marke imprinted thereupon 7 even a she^e which in 
Latine they call Pecus, and from thence proceedeth the word pecunea, that 
signifieth money.'* — Holland. Plinie, b. xxziii, c. 3. 
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Peculium in Latin meant property in cattle, the ready money 
laid tip by a householder, and thp stock or money, which a son, 
with the consent of his father, or a slave, with the consent of his 
master, had of his own, or which a wife had independent of her 
husband ; hence private property. 

64. Pantaloons, Saint Pantaleone being a patron saint of the 
Venetians, Pantaleon, a Greek proper name signifying all or en- 
tirely lion, became a common baptismal name among them, and 
hence they were nicknamed pantaloni by the other Italians. The 
Venetians wearing breeches and stockings all in one piece, the 
term pdntalone came to be applied to the masked character in 
Italian comedy that wore such a garment. Webster suggested 
that it was derived from the Welsh panner, to involve, or panu, 
to cover, and French talon, the heel. This whimsical derivation 
has been omitted by Dr. Mahn in the new edition of Webster. 

65. Father, mother, brother, sister, and daughter. These words 
are all traceable to the ancient Sanskrit. The following sentence 
from p. 9 of Weber's Indische Skizzen, lets us into the primitive 
meaning of these words : " The etymology of roots still living in 
the Sanskrit, teaches us that father means protector; mother, one 
who sets in order ; brother, helper ; sister, the careful one ; and 
daughter, one who milks." 

DeVere in his recent work, uses the following language on p. 
148 : " * * and the curious word brother, literally one of the same 
brood." On p. 217, he says, " the root bred, to breed has endowed 
our language with the words breed, brood, bride, brother, and brat.'' 
On p. 346, he says, " Transposing now the r to join the initial, 
the same root produces bred, breed, brat, brood, brother, and bride, 
ever retaining the under-current of the meaning to bear, however 
variously modified to designate its various relations and results." 
On p. 152, he says, " In one word at least the Saxon -stre has 
joined a Danish word. This is the case in Danish svein, the swain 
of our poets, the boatswain on board ship ; the feminine was 
made as sweoster, and has given us our modern sister,'' 

De Vere's derivations of brother and sister are criticised in the 
North American Eeview for April, 1867, p. 631. 

66. Posthumous, Eichardson and Webster derive this word 
from post, after, and humus, ground. Although this derivation is 
now generally discarded, Epes Sargent gives it on page 467 of 
his Fifth Beader. The correct derivation is from postumus, the 
luperlative of the Latin adjective posterus, comparative posterior, 

15 
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The h has crept into the word in consequence of a mistaken view 
of its origin. 

67. Island. Eichardson following Vossihs, refers this word to 
the Latin insulay quasi in salo, as if in the sea, surrounded by 
it. The correct etymology is the Anglo-Saxon ealandy from ea 
water and land. The s in island is a corruption like the h in 
posthumous. 

68. Plenty. This word is frequently used in conversation and 
sometimes in print for plentiful. Shakspeare said, " If reasons were 
as plenty as blackberries, etc." ; Franklin, " The way to make 
money plenty in every man's pocket, etc." ; and Goldsmith, 
" They seem formed for those countries where shrubs are plenty 
and water scarce." Other examples of such a use of plenty could 
easily be given, yet a hundred years ago Dr. Campbell said on 
p. 221, of his Philosophy of Ehetoric : 

" Perhaps under the same predicament ought also to be ranked the word 
plenty^ used adjectively for plentiful^ which indeed appears to me so gross a 
vulgarism, that I should not have thought it worthy a place here if I had not 
sometimes found it in works of considerable merit" 

Jamieson says in his Ehetoric, p. 71, ^^^ Plenty, for 'plentiful.' 
The latter is an adjective, the former ^ noun. The misapplica- 
tion of either is a gross vulgarism." 

Johnson says, " It is used barbarously, I think, for plentiful." 

Webster, after giving eight quotations in which plenty is used 
for plentiful, says, " The use of this word as an adjective seems too 
well authorized to be rejected. It is universal in common par- 
lance in the United States." 

The last edition of Webster's Dictionary gives but two quota- 
tions, and says, "This word is found in reputable writers of 
former times, but its use is now entirely colloquial, and it is 
deemed inelegant." 

Worcester says, " Plenty is much used colloquially as an adjec- 
tive, in the sense of plentiful, both in this country and in Eng- 
land; and this use is supported by respectable authorities, though 
it is condemned by various critics." 

Edward S. Gould, a purist in language, in his recent work, 
« Good English," on p. 23, ubbb plenty for plentiful. 

As we have two adjectives plenteous and plentiful from the noun 
plenty, I see no sufficient reason for making the noun also do ser- 
vice as an adjective. 
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THBOEY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 

METHODS OP CALLING ON PUPILS TO RECITE. 

What are the objeotioni to the oommon method of permitting pupils to recite oonseeu- 
tively or by tarn ? In what recitations may it he most sucoessfally used 7 What 
are the advantages of the method of calling on pupils promiscuously to recite 7 
Into what errors is a teacher liable to fall who uses this method 7 What are the 
objections to the ''concert method'' of reciting? When may it be used with ad- 
vantage ? Which of the above methods of calling on pupils to recite do you regard 
the most thorough and satisfactory? — Queutiong o» the Theory and Fnwtiee o/ 
Teaching^ 

As the above questions indicate, there are three distinct meth- 
ods of calling on pupils to recite, technically known as the Con- 
secutive^ the Promiscuous, and the Simultaneous or Concert. In 
the use of the first method, the teacher asks questions or an- 
nounces topics, and the pupils recite in the order in which they 
Bit or stand in the class — ^the first pupil answering the first ques- 
tion or reciting the first topic ; the second pupil, the second ; and 
BO on to the end of the recitation. In the use of the second 
method, the teacher not only asks a question or announces a 
topic, but he designates the pupil that is to respond. The fifth 
pupil may be called on to recite the first topic ; the seventh pupil, 
the second; and so on. The pupil to recite may be designated by 
name or number, or silently by a nod, a glance of the eye, etc. 
By the third method, all the pupils in the class who are able to 
do so, respond simultaneously or in concert. 

It is our purpose in this article to consider briefly each of these 
methods with a view of determining its advantages and disad- 
vantages, and the conditions of its successful use. 

The Consecutive Method, The fact that this is a pains-saving 
method accounts for its very general use. It is self-regulating. 
The teacher, so far as the testing of his pupils' knowledge is con- 
cerned, has nothing to do but to ask questions and weigh the 
answers given. His pupils pass successively under his tests with 
as much mechanical certainty as the successive cogs of a balance- 
wheel escape from a pallet. The catechizing of twenty pupils calls 
for no more mental exertion than the catechizing of one. When 
teachers ask questions " from the book," and the pupils recite 
consecutively and " by the book," the minimum of effort in con- 
ducting recitations or, more properly, in " hearing lessons," is 
miched. 

Another reason for the common use of this method is its rapid- 
%• Ko time is consumed in selecting or calling on pupils, and 
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each gives special attention to the question that falls to him, and, 
if able to do so, answers it promptly. This enables the teacher 
to ask more questions in a given time than is possible by any 
other method. This advantage is specially noticeable in conduct- 
ing recitations in oral spelling. This method also admits of the 
practice of place-taking or "going-up" in classes — a favorite 
practice with many teachers, especially in teaching young pupils. 

The fact that the method of permitting pupils to recite consecu- 
tively is rapid, has led many to infer that, as a consequence, it 
must be thorough. Let us look at this. 

The thoroughness of a recitation must be due either to its 
searching character as a test of the pupils* study or to the 
amount of mental effort it calls forth, its efficiency as a mental 
gymnastic. The searching character of a study test depends not 
so much on its quantity as on its quality. The character of the 
questions asked is more important than their number, and the 
skillful aiming of these questions at the weak points of the pupils' 
preparation is more telling than the number of "rounds " made 
during the recitation. It is very desirable that each pupil's prepa- 
ration be tested at each recitation, otherwise the less ambitious 
may count the chances of their not being called on to recite, and 
thus be often tempted to take the risk of an imperfect prepara- 
tion. Besides most pupils need the stimulus of a daily exhibition 
of their success or failure in the mastery of their lessons, and the 
younger the pupils the more such stimulus is needed. But the 
proper distribution of the work of the recitation does not require 
he application of the same number of tests to each member of 
the class, as is secured by pupils' reciting consecutively. The 
skillful teacher usually knows just where to look for neglect of 
study, surface stimming, or fogginess, and these he takes good 
care to probe thoroughly. It is this skillful distribution of the 
work of a recitation that determines its thoroughness as a test of 
the pupils* study. 

The fact that the consecutive method tempts pupils to make 
special preparation on the parts of the lesson which will proba- 
bly fall to them, greatly lessens its value as a test, and constitutes 
a strong objection to its use. When it is known beforehand that 
the first pupil in the class will be called on to answer the first 
question or recite the first topic, the second pupil, the second, 
and so on, it is not difficult for pupils to calculate about what cogs 
of the revolving wheel will strike them, and prepare accordingly- 
That tliis practice is too common in our schools, many victims 
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will sorrowftilly testify. It is true that this objection may be, in 
a measure, obviated by having the recitation begin at different 
members of the class instead of uniformly at the head. A change 
in the order of the questions or topics will also serve the same 
purpose, but this, in most studies, is impracticable, since it de- 
stroys that logical order which should characterize all class 
instruction. A recitation should unfold the subject under consid- 
eration in a logical manner; should conform to the law of 
sequence which connects the several topics. 

As a mental gymnastic the consecutive method is very defective, 
and this is the strongest objection to it. It fails to necessitate 
continued close attention on the part of every pupil. When a 
pupil has recited, he is relieved from the necessity of giving 
farther attention to the recitation until his **turn" comes again, 
and, if his teacher be of the free-and-easy sort, he may occupy 
the interval in glancing at that part of the lesson which a shrewd 
calculation shows will fall to him. Now attention is the fdnda- 
mental requisite of a thorough recitation. It opens the door of the 
memory to receive instruction, and then closes it to prevent 
escape. It is the drill-master of the mental powers, holding them 
up to vigorous effort until the hour of duty closes. Hence it is, 
that the highest skill in teaching requires that the attention of 
every pupil in the class be held from the beginning of the recitation 
to its close. It is true that a skillful, wide-awake, interesting 
teacher may permit his pupils to recite by turn, and still, in most 
recitations, secure their undivided attention ; but this result he 
secures in spite of his method, and not in virtue of it. There is 
nothing in the order of his pupils' reciting that necessitates their 
close attention and vigorous thinking during the recitation. On 
the contrary, the method is a temptation to inattention and idle- 
ness. 

We have seen a modification of this method used with marked 
success. The pupils recited consecutively exce|)t when the 
teacher passed the question to some other pupil, and these excep- 
tions were exceedingly frequent. She would catch the word pro- 
nounced from the pupil whose turn it was to spell, and throw it 
where she thought it might be missed or where she saw inatten- 
tion. The listless pupil was not safe a moment. 

The Promiscuous Method. This method has three important 
advantages : 1. It enables the teacher so to distribute the work 
of the recitation as to make it a thorough test of the pupils* 
study. 2. It necessitates, on the part of the pupils, equal prepa- 
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ration on all parts of the lesson. 3. It compels the entire class 
to give attention to each step of the recitation, and, m a conse- 
quence, secures continued mental effort. What has been said 
respecting the objections to the consecutive method, makes it 
unnecessary to dwell on these points. Those of our readers who 
have seen a skillful teacher standing before his class, and rapidly 
tossing topics and questions just where they were likely to prove 
most effective, have a practical illustration of the efficiency of 
this method in the three directions specified. 

Its advantage over the consecutive method as a mental gym- 
nastic, is very great as may be seen by contrasting the two. 
Suppose a class containing twenty pupils, is assigned forty ques- 
tions during a recitation. If answered by the pupils consecu- 
tively, each pupil thus answering two questions, the recitation 
would necessitate but forty mental efforts ; if assigned to the 
pupils promiscuously each pupil would be compelled to give at- 
tention to each question, mentally answering it and considering 
the answer given, and thus eight hundred mental efforts would be 
secured. The attainment of this degree of attention and mental 
activity requires, of course, a skillful assignment and distribution 
of the work of the recitation. The designation of the pupil to 
recite 6e/ore assigning the question or topic, would defeat the pur- 
pose of the method. Each question must be addressed to the 
class as a whole, and then the selection of the pupil to recite 
must be made with promptness. Hesitation releases the at- 
tention, and so far defeats the purpose of the method. Pupils 
should frequently be called on to relieve the pupil reciting by 
taking up the answer at the precise point of interruption and 
completing it. This may be done in recitations in mathematics 
and other branches which require a definite order of statement. 
Several pupils may successively participate in giving an answer 
or in reciting a topic. Thus each pupil may be compelled to give 
undivided attention to the entire work of the recitation. 

There are several errors into which teachers who use the pro- 
miscuous method, are Itable to fall. If superficial and easy, they 
may make a practice of giving the more difficult topics or ques- 
tions to the best pupils ; if thorough and strict they may err in 
the opposite direction by placing every severe test over against 
the dull and backward. Indeed, this assorting of questions to fit 
pupils, and vice versa, is the special temptation of the method— a 
temptation which ambitious teachers with weak consciences often 
find irresistible, especially when visitors are present, and more 
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especially on days of public examination or exhibition I Another 
error is a failure to distribute the work of the recitation so as to 
reach all the pupils in the class. This is most liable to occur 
when classes are large, and the answers to the q^uestions assigned 
require considerable time. 

Various devices are resorted to by teachers to avoid these 
errors. The use of recitation cards is quite common. The names 
or numbers of the pupils are written separately on small cards, 
which are placed in a box or on the table. The teacher announces 
the question and draws a card, and reads the name or number, as 
the case may be. To hold the attention of pupils after their 
names have once been called, the teacher frequently takes a card 
from those that have been drawn — an important matter. 

For several years we used a modification of this plan, designed 
to be less mechanical and confining. Instead of separate cards 
for the different pupils, we used but one card for each class. On 
this card were arranged, in an ingenious form, the numbers of 
the pupils. By beginning at different points of the geometrical 
figure, we had on successive days a new combination of the 
numbers. But the plan, though much better than separate 
cards, did not work to our entire satisfaction. We like to stand 
before a class with a free hand and a free eye. 

The promiscuous method of calling on pupils to recite, is some- 
times used in a modified form. Questions are propounded to the 
entire class, and those who think they can answer correctly, are 
required to raise the hand. The teacher then calls on a pupil to 
give the answer, and those who agree with the pupil reciting, 
signifying the same by again raising the hand. Those who do 
not agree make corrections. While this plan admirably secures 
the attention of the class, it is open to serious objections. It 
offers a strong temptation to the under-conscientious and over- 
confident, and places the conscientious and self-distrustful pupil 
at a great disadvantage. It may occasionally be used with good 
effect -J but its use as a general method is very objectionable. 

The Simultaneous Method, This method, more commonly 
called the ** Concert Method," had its origin in the Lancasterian 
schools of England, and has served a useful purpose in schools of 
that class. It is specially adapted to large classes assembled to 
receive instruction in the simple elements of knowledge. As a 
means of testing the study of pupils or of securing study, it is 
very deceptive and essentially worthless. A few bright pupils 
lead the rest who follow after, repeating, parrot-like, set forms of 
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words whose import they do not comprehend, and which they 
have not even thoroughly memorized. It destroys independence 
both in thought and expression, takes away the pupil's individu- 
ality, and makes him indolent and superficial. A sure way to 
make a primary school palpably stupid, is to require the pupils 
to drawl in concert from day to day. 

Concert reciting may, however, be sparingly used, with good 
effect, to give animation to a class ; to give confidence to diffident 
pupils ; to fix in the memory concise statements of important 
principles ; to secure correct utterance in speech or reading ; and 
to train the vocal powers. The exercises should be brief and ani- 
mated. All unnatural drawling should be prevented. 

We have only space to add, in conclusion, that neither of the 
above methods of conducting recitations should be used exclu- 
sively. Uniformity of method is sure to degenerate into a me- 
chanical and lifeless routine. In all school work a degree of 
variety is essential to life and interest. Besides no one method 
of teaching can be successfully used under all circumstances. 
The recitations of a single day may require a skillful use of all 
the methods known to the teacher. Editob. 



WHAT I SAID TO THE TBACHEES. 

A wise teacher will show his wisdom as much in withholding 
as in imparting ; in leaving the mind that is proceeding in the 
right direction to find out for itself, and in its own way, the de- 
sired knowledge, that thus it may be truly its own. Much of the 
excessive explanation and simplification in modern books and 
systems of instruction under the name of "knowledge made 
easy," might as well be termed knowledge made void. There 
are now-a-days, it is much to be regretted, no gulfs to leap, or 
steeps to clinib, as in the days of our fathers. The "hill of 
science " is now leveled into a railroad, over which the comforta- 
ble scholar is smoothly and swiftly carried. But we shall find, I 
fear, that the minds of the present and coming generations are 
losing thereby the strong-limbed vigor of the past, and that they 
reach the end of education without knowing anything of the way. 

In order rightly to elieit and guide the youthful mind, it is of 
the first importance not only to know what the mind is, its nature 
land laws, but to study an acquaintance with the interior charac- 
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ter and tendencies of individual minds. The specific wants of 
each should be the law of the teacher's guidance. "We should 
study adaptation in teaching, and not attempt the absurdity of 
teaching all minds and all things alike, endeavoring thereby to 
secure uniform attainment and capacity. Such teaching may 
effect an outward equality and fair-seeming conformity, but, if 
effected, it is generally at the expense of a majority of the school, 
who are thus brought up outwardly to the stature and propor- 
tions of one or two, while inwardly they are distorted and weak- 
ened. Scholars thus drilled and trained into uniformity are li^e 
trees cut into regular geometric shapes to please the eye of a silly 
gardener ; they may appear well on " examination day " as sol- 
diers at a " review," but their fighting quality remains to be 
tested. 

It may well be asked, How much true mental discipline is 
gained by such uniform and summary instruction ? The interior 
effort and wrestlings of one's own thoughts with truth, is disci- 
pline, and not any mechanical exercise of the tongue and memory. 
Thus, the analytic study of a single problem in geometry, — ^that 
is, finding out the truth demonstrated in one's own way, — is of 
more value as discipline than the conning of the whole book in 
tiie ordinary method. So it is of inestimable advantage to accus- 
tom the pupil to investigate the reason of things — to think for 
himself — ^by bringing the mind into contact with concrete truth, 
instead of always obsequiously following other's thinking, and 
so knowing truth only as abstracted in books and propositions. 
The knowledge thus educed is of that rooted and growing order 
described by Lord Bacon: "For it is in knowledge," says he, "as 
it is in plants ; if you mean to use the plant it is no matter for 
the roots, but if you mean to remove it to grow, it is more 
assured to rest on roots than slips." o. s. o. 



KEQUIEBMENTS FOE ADMISSION TO COLLEGE. 

A late number of the New York Teacher contains an abstract of 
the proceedings of the University Convocation of the State of New 
York. President Fisher, of Hamilton College, presented a re- 
port on the " Eequisites for Admission to College," adopted by 
the convocation of the preceding year. These requisites, pro- 
ficiency in which should be deemed essential to entrance, are — 

In mathematics, algebra to equations of the second degree, and 
plane geometry. In Greek, three books of Xenophon's Anabasis, 
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and one book of Homer's Hiad, with prosody. In Latin, four 
books of GfiBsar's Commentaries, six books of Virgil's -^neid, six 
select orations of Cicero, Sallust's Catiline, Sallust's Jugurtbine 
War or the Eclogues of Virgil, and twelve chapters of Arnold's 
Latin Prose Composition. The preceding requisites presuppose 
thorough preparation in arithmetic, English grammar, descriptive 
geography, classical geography, history of the United States and 
Greek and Boman antiquities. 

We learn by the report that these requisites have been adopted 
by all the leading colleges of the state, a few making exception 
of the plane geometry. President Barnard, of Columbia College, 
wished to include also some knowledge of the modern languages 
and natural science. President Anderson, of Eochester Univer- 
sity, urged that some method should be adopted which would 
secure a higher class of scholars than the average body of stu- 
dents are qualified to become. All the associated colleges seemed 
earnesjb in demanding greater thoroughness in preparation and 
more severe examinations in matriculating candidates. 

We are glad to see that these men propose to take no steps 
backward, and hope that their efforts will not cease until they 
have made full provision for elevating the standard of collegiate 
scholarship. The faculty of Hamilton College report that the 
increased quantity of requirements has not lessened the quality 
of the preparation nor diminished the number of applicants. We 
hope that our Ohio colleges will make note of the proceedings of 
the convocation and strive to keep pace with the times. Experi- 
ence has shown that mere local attractions will not suffice to keep 
students from seeking the most thorough institutions. In fact, 
this action is taken for the explicitly avowed purpose that the 
JTew York colleges should not be behind those of !N'ew England. 

K classical education is desirable, it ought to be sufficiently 
comprehensive and exhaustive to make it respectable. At the 
same time, provision should be made for those whose predilec- 
tions or necessities lead them to substitute modern languages and 
the natural sciences for Greek and Latin. Many of the New 
York colleges have made such provision. Union College, for 
example, offers four distinct courses to the choice of the student: 
the Classical or usual course; the Scientific, in which German, 
French, Italian and Spanish take the place of the dead languages; 
the Civil Engineering, which is sufficiently indicated by its name, 
and the University course, in which the studies are all elective 
by the student under the direction of the faculty. Columbia 
College has several distinct " Schools." s. a. n. 
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toUeUed, AU ctrtieUa not othenoiae erediied, are prepared by the editor. 



A SCHOOL DIRECTOR m. A SCHOOL EXAMINER. 

We find in one of oar exchanges a communication from a " School Direc- 
tor," in which the School Examiners of his county are sharply called to an 
account for licensing teachers who are not competent to teach the branches 
required by law. He takes as an example the case of a young man who wks 
refused a certificate eight years ago, and who has since given no attention to 
school studies. We quote from the letter, omitting the names of the parties 
referred to : 

It was my fortune to be pretent at the same examination in Norember last, that 

this young man was. Before the examination in Grammar began, Mr. arose 

and said : " I know nothing of your qualifications who are here to-day, but I feel 
safe in saying that one-half the parsing in our common schools is wrong." Then 

turning to Mr. , he said : '^Am I too severe ? " " No," said Mr. — — , " if 

you would say three-fourths you would be as near right, in my opinion." Now, if 
these gentlemen are honest men, they certainly should meet the requirements of the 
law, and commission only those who are competent to teach correctly the required 
branches. In the examination aforesaid, the sentence, " John is a boy loved by all," 
was written on the board, and the applicants required to parse it. The young man 
beforementioned, parsed ** boy " as in the objective case, and governed by the prepo- 
sition by, and '' all " as an adjective qualifying persons understood, leaving '' persons " 
ondisposed of. Now, any person that knows anything about grammar, knows that 
such parsing is a perfect absurdity, and yet these gentlemen commieeioned this^ young 
man to teach this oranch in one of our common schools. Such limited education }ia8 
cost the possessors thereof but a very meagre sum ; and they can afford to teach in 
direct keeping with what their education has cost them ; consequently, our schools are 
supplied with this class of teachers to a very great measure, while those who have ex- 
pended means, by which they have accomplished an education capable of teaching, 
are forced to desist, and follow other pursuits. 

I call upon the district clerks of the several townships of — -— — county, to send to 
these gentlemen a remomtrance against such examinations, admonishing them to com- 
mission for us only teachers whose qualifications are good. Will the respective boards 
act at their next spring session ? 

In a subsequent issue of the same paper, "An Examiner" pleads guilty to 
the charge "without argument," and offers this significant apology: 

The Board, in order to supply the schools with teachers, are obliged to certify to a 
great many exaggerated truths, if not absolute falsehoods. I know that I have signed 
certificates, especially within the past six weeks, for persons wholly incompetent to 
teach grammar. 

I will further inform " School Director," disparaging as the assertion is to a large 
part of our teachers, that if the Board insisted upon the oorrect parsing, saying 
nothing about the analysis, of the sentence quoted by him as placed on the black- 
board, viz : " He was a boy loved by all who xnew him," in which sentence there is 
uot a single word difficult to be disposed of, they would vacate one^hdlf of the echooU of 
the county, and they would be vacated permanently, too, unless supplied by importa- 
tions from abroad, and this opinion is confirmed by those who have served upon the 
Board of this county for many years. 

He admits, however, that it might be better to insist on a proper standard of 
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qaalifications, since '^ a temporary vacation in a goodly number of the schools 
would undoubtedly cause an increase of wages, and high wages would eventu- 
ally secure competent teachers." He then adds this important suggestion, 
which we earnestly commend to school directors and boards of education : 

I can gee, however, that four months employment daring the year, even with ade- 

aaate compensation, does not afford saf&cient inducement, at least to young men, to 
bioroughly qualify themselves for the profession of teaching. I have no doubt it 
would contribute vastly to the improvement of our country schools, if the six, seven, 
or eight months, which they are usnallj taught, should be made continuous from Octo- 
ber to April or May, with a vacation of two weeks during the holidays, after the 
manner of our town schools, instead of being divided as they now are between winter 
and summer with long vacations of months between the terms. 

Leaving out of consideration the vast advaatage that would accrue to pupils by this 
arrangement, the fact that it would afford continuous employment to teachers for a 
large part of the year, leaving that portion of the year at their command in which 
they can most readily engage in other pursuits, would contribute largely to supplying 
our schools with better talent and higher qaalifications. 

He seconds the suggestion of " School Director" that the sub-district clerks 
send in remonstrances against the granting of certificates to unqualified appli- 
cants, but fears that the Board will never be entertained " with such strange 
but sweet music " — the music they are accustomed to hear being of a very 
different character. 

The facts presented in this remarkable correspondence are worthy of the 
most serious and earnest consideration. So long as one-half of the teachers in 
our schools are, in the honest judgment of those who have licensed them, not 
qualified to teach the branches required by law, there will be small cause for 
enthusiasm over thie near approach of the educational Millennium. The most 
vital question involved in the improvement of the schools, is the supplying of 
them with competent^ efficient teachers. To this great task we must apply our- 
selves resolutely and earnestly. Let the remonstrance of "School Director" 
come up from every sub-district We wish to add that the Board of Examiners 
referred to, is one of the most efficient and faithful in the state. 



UNIFORMITY OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 

A want of uniformity in the text-books used in our country schools, is un- 
questionably a great inconvenience and a serious evil. It burdens the teacher 
with a multiplicity of classes, and cripples all his efforts in the direction of sys- 
tematic and thorough instruction. The remedy for this evil is plain. Boards 
of education have the authority to say what text books shall be used in the 
schools under their control "What is needed is simply the wise exercise of this 
authority — a duty we have heretofore often urged, and, as we are glad to learn, 
not wholly in vain. Hundreds of boards have taken the necessary action, and 
have had the satisfaction of seeing order come out of confusion. 

But all boards have not found the exercise of this authority an easy matter. 
Some have met with bitter opposition not only from parents, but also from 
school directors. We gave a case of this kind in our February number, occur- 
ring in Warren county. We have since learned that the rebellious attitude of 
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several of the sub-districts, was based on an objection to the series of books 
adopted by the board. It was, in other words, a war between two rival series 
of text-books — ^the questioning of the authority of the township board being a 
flank movement by the defeated party. The result was a stormy session of the 
board in April last, and a modification of their former action. Both of the 
rival series were adopted, and the responsibility of deciding which shall be used 
in the several, sub-districts was shifled from the board to the local directors, 
who are required to use one and only one of the series adopted in the same 
school 

What is wanted is a uniformity of textrbooks in each school. We care not 
how this result is secured, whether by the action of the township board or by 
the local directors acting under the board's direction and by their authority. 
The law recognizes the fact that there is an advantage in having the same 
books used in all the schools of a township, and we hope to see this result gen- 
erally secured. 



AUTHORITY OP COUNTY COMMISSIONERS TO BUILD SCHOOL 

HOUSES. 

Question. — ^When a levy has been certified by the county commissioners for 
the purpose of erecting a school house in a sub-district, what is the remedy in 
case the township board of education refuse to build ? Have the commission- 
ers power to authorize the local directors to proceed to build the school house ? 

Answer. — Section 22 of the school law, as amended March 18th, 1864, pro- 
vides that if any board of education shall, in any one year, fail or refuse to 
estimate and certify a levy or levies, sufficient to provide a suitable school 
house in each sub-district, " it shall be the duty of the county commissioners of 
the county within which such district is located, upon being advised and satis- 
fied thereof, to estimate and cause said levies to be made and entered upon the 
tax duplicate, the same as could have been done upon the estimate and certifi- 
cate of such board." When the county commissioners have discharged the 
duty of certifying to the county auditor the proper levies, their authority in the 
case ceases. 

The local directors of the proper sub-district are fully authorized by section 
t, to proceed at once to make the necessary contracts for building and furnish- 
ing the school house. If such contracts are properly made and reported to the 
township board at their next meeting after the making of such contracts, the 
board will be responsible for the performance thereof on the part of the sub- 
district 

Several instances have occurred within the past year, in which township 
boards of education have attempted to thwart the purposes of the law by abol- 
ishing the sub-districts for the benefit of which levies were made by the county 
commissioners, and by appropriating the funds thus arising for the purpose of 
erecting school houses in other parts of the townships. Such proceedings are 
clearly illegal; a writ of injunction has, in most instances, settled all further 
oontroversy. — Annual Bepori of State Oom. of Com. Schools, 
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Our readers will discover that the plain headings " Geography," " Elemen- 
tary Arithmetic," " Reading," etc., in this number, cover articles of great 
excellence. No true teacher can rise from their perusal without a sense of 
profit. We have never crowded more practical suggestions into a single num- 
ber of the Monthly than will be found in this. 



All our yearly subscriptions which began July, 1866, end with the present 
number, and, when a subscription closes, it is our custom to strike the name 
from our list We do a cash business. The non-appearance of the July num- 
ber may, therefore, be accepted as a hint that it is waiting for an invitation. 
We trust that such invitation will not be long delayed. We shall be sorry to 
part with any of our readers. We wish, in this connection, to thank all who 
have rendered generous assistance in extending our circulation. The first half 
of the current volume closes with a larger subscription list than any of its pre- 
decessors. The Monthly relies on the tried professional spirit of Ohio teach- 
ers for a still larger support, and it points, with some assurance, to its practical 
character and worth as a sufficient ground for such reliance. Subscriptions 
may begin in January or July. We are still able to supply back numbers. 



PROFESSIONAL PROGRESS. 

All improvement in school instruction must relate to its subject-matter, its 
methods, or its spirit In one of these directions every step of progress must 
be taken. They constitute the three grand lines of professional advancement 
In which direction has the profession hitherto made the greatest progress ? On 
which line is it now moving most rapidly ? A curscary survey of the field will 
furnish an answer to each of these important inquiries. 

Comparing common-school instruction of thirty years ago with that of to- 
day, the greatest change will be observed in the subject-matter — ^the branches 
taught Not only is more now attempted in each branch of study, but several 
new branches have been added to the course. The " Three R's" once consti- 
tuted the common-school curriculum ; now neither of the nine digits will rep- 
resent the number of elementary branches that receive attention. 

But an increase in the subject-matter of instruction is not necessarily pro- 
gress. The vital question is, " Are these studies pursued in their natural and 
true order?" — an inquiry that relates not only to the leading branches of 
knowledge, but to the general subjects that constitute each branch, and tlie 
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several topics into which each subject is divided. If school instraction be 
viewed in the light of this important inquiry, the progress hitherto made 
will be found quite unsatisfactory. The order of studies and the order of topics 
have been alike determined from a scientific instead of a pedagogic stand- 
point Branches of study, as English grammar, have not only been intro- 
duced too early, but the successive steps by which a knowledge of these 
branches is to be gained, have been taken in a wrong order. This is specially 
true in elementary instruction. At every step of his progress the pupil has 
been forced to begin just where he should end, viz : with a generalization in- 
stead of a particular; with a rule instead of a process; with the why instead 
of the how. The task specially committed to the present generation of educar 
tors is to determine the true order of studies ; to settle the when as well as the 
what of instruction— and it is in this direction that the profession is now 
making the greatest progress. We are, at last, beginning to recognize the 
&ct that the mind in its development passes through successive stages, each of 
which is characterized by the activity of certain faculties, and that this natural 
order of mental evolution determines the true order of instruction. We have 
also reached the fundamental inquiry in the discussion of methods of instruc- 
tion, VIZ : What metiiod wiU secure the most natural and complete development 
of the mind ? 

But in pursuing these guiding inquiries, there is danger of being misled by 
too broad generalizations. We may, for example, discover that the mind in its 
natural process of development presents three successive stages, the first being 
characterized by an activity of the observing or perceptive powers ; the second 
by an activity of the analytic powers ; and the third by an activity of the power 
of reason. We may also determine the kind of knowledge and exercise which 
each of these dominant powers requires for its proper discipline and growth. 
Then following these generalizations, we may divide the years of school life 
into corresponding periods, and prescribe for each a given course of instruc- 
tion — as for the first, sense knowledge and observation ; for the second, ab- 
stract knowledge and classification and analysis ; for the third, scientific knowlr 
edge and philosophic investigation. 

The attempt strictly to carry out such a scheme of instruction as this, would 
lead to the greatest absurdities. Primary instruction would consist of a jumble 
of object-lessons, each beginning and ending with sense-knowledge. Such a 
procedure would be a palpable violation of the plainest pedagogic principles. 
The law of mental development is, that the observing faculties are first to 
attain full activity, but all the faculties of the mind act, in a greater or less 
degree, from the beginning of life. No faculty is dormant The child com- 
pares, classifies, analyzes and reasons, as well as observes. The cardinal fact 
is, that all his mental processes (not intuitional) begin with observation. The 
starting point is sense-knowledge. The object-lesson is to be regarded, then, 
as a first step in primary instruction, but the second and third steps, though 
very short and uncertain, must soon follow. The child must be daily taught 
to step from the concrete to the abstract, from processes to principles, from 
particulars to generahzations. The facts gathered up by the senses must also be 
Sfouped^ as &r as possible, and stored away in the memory. 
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Bat it was not our purpose when we wrote the heading of this article to enter 
on a discnssion of the principles of teaching. We wished simply to glance 
over the field to discover the advancing banners. We were glad to see pro- 
gress on the central line of methods, and were tempted to join the moving 
column. We return to report that old fogyism is in danger. 



VARNISH. 

During house-cleaning time, the good, wife suggested that certain antiquated 
pieces of furniture would be improved in appearance by a coat of varnish, and, 
as a matter of course, the suggestion was law to our yielding nature. Duly 
equipped, we began on a venerable chair. A few strokes of the brush pro- 
duced a marvelous change in its complexion, and brightened its surface with 
the bloom of youth. Old scratches faded away under the new lustre ; ancient 
imperfections were covered from sight, and, for a few moments, we felt that we 
had achieved a wonderful victory over time and decay. Our exultation was, 
however, short lived ; for a little reflection convinced us that a marked incon- 
gruity was now manifest between the frame work and the upholstery. The hair- 
cloth lining took on a dingy look; every threadbare seam protruded itself to 
the spectator with unblushing efirontery. If, deceived by the varnish, yon 
sought an easy lounge on its cushions, the weakened springs soon reminded 
you that they had received nothing of the rejuvenating influence, and the chair, 
as a whole, had exchanged the venerable dignity and honor which is ever 
attached to faithful and continued service, for nothing better than the mean 
reputation of being second-hand furniture. No varnish could bring back the 
delightful fragrance of new wood, redolent of shavings, or renew the freshness 
and strength of its youth. 

The experience was worth having, if for nothing more than to teach the 
insufficiency of varnish. Not that the varnish was not good enough in its 
place, to enhance the attractions of whatever needed but the final touch of the 
artist to render it perfect, but that it can not render that good which is intrin- 
sically bad. The decayed beauty who seeks to replace the glories of her early 
womanhood by the varnish of the toilet; the ^'lean and slippered pantaloon'' 
that covers by the varnish of pompous phrases the lost vigor and energy of his 
manhood ; the worn out and effete of every class that endeavor to hide their 
present imbecility by interpo«ing the reminiscences of their former prowess, do, 
by this only acknowledge their actual dilapidation, and sink to the level of 
second-hand ftirniture. 

But further, if, at the outset, the article was not a good one, the varnish 
would add but an illusive brilliancy, and conceal the inherent defects only 
during the little time that it was not exposed to the rough usage of actual wear. 
He who varnishes over the bitterness of his heart by external suavity, or his 
corrupt morals by pharisaical demeanor, or the emptiness of his brain by the 
splendor of his rhetoric, will in due time surely find his outward semblance 
worn off, and stand exposed in all his insincerity and weakness. Only the 
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sound wood will stand the wear and tear of the world; polish the paste as much 
as you will and you can not alter its nature, but the rough diamond may be 
developed into a very kohinoor. But the varnish of some men is the pains 
they take to express their contempt of culture which is the genuine polish of 
the diamond. An assumed vulgarity and roughness is the crowning, almost 
the only, virtue possessed by not a few of our demagogues. It should not be 
supposed that roughness indicates energy of character or vulgarity strength of 
purpose. 

How much of our work in school is mere varnish ! If the aim of the teacher 
is merely to render his pupils presentable on exhibition day, or to gratify the 
parents by a semblance of progress, when nothing real is gained, or to flatter 
his cliarge by imparting a smattering of many things, instead of leading them 
to the thorough acquisition of much knowledge, he is a mere dauber, and his 
work will become manifest In how many institutions are the students taught 
to believe that the main object of study is to appear well in society, or make a 
figure on the rostrum ? Solid men, solid learning, solid advancement, these 
terms may not be rhetorically correct, but we must confess they have a charm 
for our untutored ear. 



COMMON SCHOOLS UNDER CHURCH CONTROL. 

The old movement to secure a division of the school fund for the support. of 

denominational schools, has assumed a new and deceptive phase. It is now 

proposed that instead of dividing the school fund among religious denoHuna- 

tions, there be a divison of the official control and direction of the schools. 

The scheme is embodied in the following bill which was introduced in the 

House at the first session of the last General Assembly : 

A BILL to authorize boards of edaoation to receive certain donations and for 

other purposes. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Asaemhly of ihe State of Ohio, That the 
board of education of any township, city^ or incorporated village, shall be and is 
hereby authorized to accept any donation of school nouses^ properly constraoted and 
so situated as to be of service. 

Sbc. 2. That it shall be the duty of said board of education to continue the schools 
organized in said school houses by enrolling the scholars and supplying all that is' 
necessary, and subjecting such schools to the laws of the state already in force. 

Sec. 3. The power is hereby granted the donors of said school property^ to select 
from teachers duly qualified under the laws now in force, instructors and appoint the 
same to instruct and carry on said schools. 

Sec. 4. This act shall be in force from and after its passage. 

A glance at the provisions of this bill reveals its real design. The dqnatioii 
of school buildings by religious denominations secures to them the right to 
select and appoint the teachers to take charge of the schools organized therein. 
This, as any one ought to see, would virtually place these schools under the 
control of the donors of the buildings ; that is, under the control of religious 
sects. The schools thus organized would be chiefly attended by the youth con- 
nected with these sects, and inevitably their instruction and influence would 
beconie sectarian. They would, to all intents and purposes, be sectarian 
16 
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tthw^M. It if plain that the enactment of shcIl a law as tliis wonld practically 
^ssolre onr public-school system. . Boards of education wonld become official 
agents for the management of sectarian schools at the public expense. 

This scheme first came to onr knowledge in 1865, when, in two instances, 
chnrch authorities proposed to merge their schools in the public-school system 
substantially on the conditions incorporated in the above bill Being appealed 
to for official advice, we decided that the acceptance of donations of school 
buildings on the conditions proposed, was clearly illegal, and the matter was 
dropped. The bill^ introduced in the last General Assembly was evidently de-. 
signed to remove this legal disability. Final action on the bill was not reached 
until near the close of the adjourned session. It was finally amended by 
Striking out the third section, and then defeated. It lacked but one vote of the 
constitutional majority. The amendment had, however, divested the measure 
of its most objectionable feature. Indeed its passage, in that shape, would 
have conferred no new authority on school boards, and it is difficult to see why 
it received a single vote. 

We have referred to this matter, at this time, simply to put the friends of our 
public-school system on their guard. The support this bill received, even out- 
side of the General Assembly, is an indication that it may be heard from again. 

We regret as deeply as any one that so many thousands of youth are kept 
aWay from the public schools, but we are not willing to remedy this evil by 
pacing these schools, either directly or indirectly, under ecclesiastical control 
In the spirit and letter of the Constitution, we maintain that '' no religious or 
other sect or sects shall ever have any exclusive right to, or control of, any 
part of the school funds." If the public schools are sectarian, and thus vio- 
late the rights of conscience, or if they are wanting in moral and religious in- 
fluence, let this be corrected. 

We are not aware, however, that the charge of sectarianism is seriously 
made. The tex^books used in the public schools are also used in the private 
schools of the various religious sects, and the religious influence of these schools 
is catholic and liberal It is sometimes charged that their general spirit is 
Protestant; but this they share with all our free institutions, popular and civil 
They are simply American. The more common objection to the public schools 
ia, that they neglect religious instruction ; that they are too exclusively secular. 
Hits objection may have foundation, but we observe that it is usually raised by 
those who confound religion with sectarianism, and who refuse to recognize the 
foixaer except when it appears in the garb of the latter. Whatever may be the 
Ishortcomings of our public schools in this direction, they are open to improve- 
'ihent; and all expectation of the system being abandoned or radically changed 
'may as well be given up. 



ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 

We have received no information from the Executive Committee in addition 
to tiie brief announcement made last month, and hence are unable to announce 
the programme of exercises in full as we hoped to do. The fact that addresses 
arc to be delivered by Governor Cox and Prof Murdock, and a paper read by Mrs. 
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Smilih) is a safficient guaranty that the exercises will be of great iateresi and 
valae. The inaugural of President Mitchell will doubtless complete the list of 
addresses, and the remainder of the time will be devoted to the discussion of 
important professional topics and the consideration of the great educational 
questions now before the people. At the ZanesviUe meeting, last year, a com- 
mittee, with Mr. Bickoff as chairman, was appointed to make a report on the 
proper place of Object Lessons in the course of common-school studies and the 
claims of Object Teaching as a method of instruction. As this report was not 
made last year, we suppose that it may be expected this. 

Capt Mitchell, President of the Association, informs us that the following 
railroads promise to return delegates free who pay full fare in going to the 
meeting : Little Miami, Columbus & Xenia (including Xenia and Springfield 
Branch) ; Cleveland, Columbus & Cincinnati (including Delaware & Spring- 
field Branch) ; Atlantic & Great Western ; Central Ohio ; Pittsburg, Columbus 
& Cincinnati; Cincinnati, Dayton & Eastern; Dayton & Western; Sandusky, 
Mansfield & Newark ; and Cleveland, ZanesviUe & Cincinnati. Should other 
roads grant the same favor, due announcement of the fact will be made. 
Silence should be understood to mean that the favor is refused. 

We are authorized to announce that lady teachers attending the meeting will 
be hospitably entertained by the citizens of Springfield, and we bespeak for the 
Association a most cordial welcome. Let no one stay away from fear that 
there may be a lack of accommodations. Arrangements will be made for the 
entertainment and comfort of all who may attend, be the number three hun- 
dred or three thousand. When Springfield fails in hospitality and public spirit, 
no other city of the same size need try. 

We hope to see a rousing meeting — one that will be an honor to the educa- 
tional spirit of the State. Let every live teacher, school officer, and &iead of 
education report at Springfield on the first day of July. 



CIRCULAR OP THE STATE BOARD OP EXAMINERS. 

The State Board of Examiners will hold a session for the examination of 
applicants for State Certificates at Springfield, 0., on July 4th, 1867, at the 
same time with the annual meeting of the Ohio Teachers' Association. 

Every candidate is required, at the beginning of the examination, to bxing 
before the Board— 

Ist Written vouchers as to his moral character from boards of education, or 
other prominent citizens, such vouchers extending over at least the last Jive 
years. 

2d. Unless personally known to the members of the Board, statements as to 
his ability to teach and to govern a school, signed by the boards of education, 
or others in whose employ he has been. These statements must show in the 
Hl^r^SLte five compkU years of experience as a teacher. He may alio foraish 
with these, similar statements from other competent judges besides the penons 
in whose employ he has been. 
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3d. Certificates from boards of examiners, diplomas from colleges, and anj 
other evidence of scholarship. The Board wish to see the original papers in 
■ every case. They will be returned if desired. 

Candidates will be required to pass an examination in the following branches: 
Orthography, Beading, Penmanship, Arithmetic, Geography, English Grammar, 
U. S. History, Physiology, Botany, Elementary Algebra, Plane Geometry, and 
Natural Philosophy. They may also be examined in such additional branches 
as they desire, for which credit wiU be given on the certificate. Though Music 
and Drawing are not placed in the schedule, skill in teaching these arts is re- 
garded as>a very desirable qualification in a teacher. 

The Board of Examiners would invite the attention of the teachers of the 
State to this examination, and their hearty codperation in canying out the de- 
sign for which the Board was created, is most earnestly desired. 

W. Mitchell, Sec'y of the Board. 
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Thx Sfbing Institutes. — For some reason fewer teachers' institutes have been 
held in the State this spring than last. Several were given up for the want of com- 
petent instructors. We give a brief account of those held, but, as we have been 
obliged to decline all institute labor, we can not speak, except in one instance, as an 
eye witness. The first four named continued each five days : 

Huron County. A teachers' institute was held at Norwalk, beginning March 25th. 
One hundred and sixty-four teachers enrolled their names as members, and the High 
School was crowded at every session with teachers and visitors. Interesting and in- 
structive lectures were given daily by R. W. Stevenson, of Norwalk, on Arithmetic 
and the Theory and Practice of Teaching ; by Br. T. Sterling, of Cleveland, on 
Physiology and English Grammar ; by P. N. Schuyler, on Elocution and Geography, 
and by W. Warren, on Penmanship. M. F. Cowdery, of Sandusky, was present one 
day, and gave two lectures. It is unnecessary to add that they were excellent. 
Evening lectures were delivered by Rev. Mr. TuUidge, Rev. Dr. Newton, Dr. Sterling 
and R. W. Stevenson. General topics of interest gave rise to instructive discussions. 
Among the resolutions passed was one requesting the County School Examiners to 
sustain as high a standard of qualifications as the best good of the schools will permit. 

Franklin County. The first institute of the '* Franklin County Teachers' Associa- 
tion " was held in the village of Groveport, beginning April 1st, Capt. Wm. Mitchell, 
Bupt. Public Schools of Columbus, president. The regular instructors, each of which 
filled his allotted place with great acceptance, were Prof. Schuyler, of Baldwin Uni- 
versity, on Arithmetic; Mrs. Mary Howe Smith, of Oswego Training School, on 
Geography and Primary Instruction ; and Capt. Mitchell, on English Grammar and 
School Organization. The evening lectures were by the Hon. Samuel Galloway and 
Rev. E. P. Goodwin, of Columbus, and Rev. Mr. Schofield, of Groveport. Mrs. 
Smith won golden opinions by her sparkling and happy manner as well as by the 
olearnesss with which she unfolded her excellent methods of teaching. The institute 
was highly successful. About eighty teachers were present, all of whom manifested 
a deep interest in the instruction and exercises, and the determination was frequently 
expressed that the suggestions received should be carried into the daily work of the 
fiohool-room. There is no doubt that the result of this, the first teachers' institnte 
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•rer held in this ooanty, will be highly beneficial to the sohools, and that the insti- 
tute will hereafter be regarded as an indispensable agency for the advancement of the 
profession of teaching. The Association resolved to hold its next institute in the 
city of Columbus during the last week of August or the first week in September. 
We bid the teachers of Franklin eounty god-speed in this noble work. We are pleased 
to add that the Monthly was not forgotten. A good list of subscribers was handed 
as by Mr. Alfred Kirk, the efficient chairman of the Executive Committee. 

Tiuearau>a$ County, A teachers' institute was held at New Philadelphia, commenc- 
ing April Ist. Sixty-five teachers were present. Instruction was given by T. W. 
Harvey, of Painesville, and Dr. Theo. Sterling, of Cleveland. Joseph Welty, Esq., 
Supt. of the Union Schools of New Philadelphia, gave a lecture on the duties and 
cpaliflcations of teachers. The exercises gave great satisfaction. We take the lib- 
erty of adding that there are several live teachers in old Tuscarawas, and one of these 
indicts the live editorials of the " Advocate," 

Sandmhf County, The second annual session of the teachers' institute was held at 
Fremont, commencing April 8th, W. Wallace Ross, Supt. Fremont Schools, president. 
One hundred and twenty teachers were present. The institute was under the charge 
of R. W. Stevenson, Supt. Norwalk Schools, who was assisted in the work of instruc- 
tion by P. N. Schuyler, of Norwalk, W. Wallace Ross, and Daniel Child. Classes 
were introduced by F. M. Ginn, Principal of the Grammar School, to illustrate his 
methods of teaching Arithmetic and English Grammar. Mr. Stevenson gave an 
evening address on ** Freedom of Opinion." The management of the institute was 
highly satisfactory to the teachers present. Resolutions were passed thanking the 
instructors ; approving of county school supervision ; and recommending to the school 
examiners the requirement of higher qualifications as a condition of granting certifi- 
cates. The fact that forty-Jive subscribers were raised for the Monthky, speaks for 
itself. No one of the institutes held this year has shown so high a professional spirit. 
Sandusky county is making rapid progress in school affairs — the result of the efforts 
of a few earnest men. 

Marion County, We are indebted to Wm. Reed, Sec'y, for a brief account of a 
two-days' institute held at Marion, on April 26th and 27th. J. C. Hartzler, Supt. 
Gbtlion Union School, was present the first day as' instructor, and In the evening Rev. 
A. D. Mayo, of Cincinnati, gave a lecture on " The School System of Ohio." The 
second day was devoted to an interchange of views by the teachers on methods of 
teaching. This was the first institute held in the county. Thirty teachers were 
present. 

Warren County, A two-days' session of the county institute was held at Waynes- 
ville, May 17th and 18th. The attendance was large and the spirit capital. Addresses 
were delivered by John Hancock and W. H. Venable, of Cincinnati, School Commis- 
sioner Norris, and W. McClintock, of Covington, Ky. An essay was read by Miss 
£• E. Bunting, of Waynesville. Both the essay and the reading were admirable. 
On Frida]^ evening Prof. Kidd gave an elocutionary entertainment. A resolution 
was passed approving of continued effort to secure the passage of a law creating the 
offtee of county school superintendent. The citizens of Waynesville hospitably enter- 
tained all who were present. The Monthly received wm new subscriber. 

Columbus Nobmal Class .-7-The teachers of this city are making praiseworthy 
efforts in the direction of professional improvement. Early in February, a Saturday 
Kormal Glass was organized under the direction of the superintendent, who was 
assisted in the work of instruetion by several of the principals and Mr. E. K. Bryan, 
of the Capital| City Business College. Each session continued two hours, and the in- 
■traction was made strictly professional. The attendance, although voluntary, was 
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good. Early in the present term the time WM ohanged to Friday afternoon^ the 
■ohools being closed one hour earlier than nsnal, and the lession of the olass eontlDi- 
ing until six o'clock. The interest in the exereises is good, and the resnlts very es- 
couraging. The fact that thirty'two of the teachers take the Movtut, is evidenee of 
the professional spirit awakened. We are able to add that the city board of examin- 
ers giro due prominence to professional knowledge ia their examinations. 

Philadblphia School Officbbs ik Golux bus. — The city of Philadelphia has ap- 
propriated $1,000,000 to be expended in Che erection of school bvildings, and a dele- 
gation of the School Board has been visiting the leading cities of the oonntry to 
obtain suitable plans for the new buildings, and to gain other information respecting 
the management of public schools. In their western trip the delegation yisited Chi- 
cago, Milwaukie, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Columbus. While in Columbus they 
were hospitably entertained as the guests of the city — ^a fact exceedingly creditable 
to our municipal and school authorities, and significant of the increasing dignity and 
honor accorded to those connected with the great work of public education. Thej 
expressed themselves as greatly pleased with the public schools, and particularly with 
the High School where they witnessed exercises in vocal music and gymnastics in 
which the pupils showed great proficiency. They pronounced the high school build- 
ing the very best for the purpose they had seen. They also visited the several State 
institutions including the Institution for the Blind, where they were entertained with 
excellent vocal and instrumental music. They left for their homes with new ideas of 
the ** Great West," and enthusiastic in their praise of its natural resouroes, its schools, 
and its people. 

Donations op School Books. — The Appletons recently donated one hundred 
thousand of their more elementary school-books to the Trustees of the Peabody Edo- 
cational Fund for use in the Southern States. This munificent gift has been supple- 
mented by A. S. Barnes & Co., of New York, who have donated twenty-five thousand 
text-books for intermediate classes and five thousand volumes of their '' Teachers' 
Library." We do not know which to admire most, the generosity that prompted 
these gifts or their shrewdness as business transactions. Liberality that has ''an 
eye to business," is doubtless like mercy " twice blessed." 

''It blesseth him that gives and him that takes." 

School Enterprise. — Editor Monthly : Crawford county will soon rank among the 
first in the State, respecting school-houses for graded schools. Three buildings for 
said purpose are being erected within her limits this summer— one in Bucyrus, to cost 
$40,000 ; one in Crestline, $20,000 ; and one in Ga^on, $40,000,— making an aggregate 
of $100,000. What other county in the northwest can speak similarly of the educs- 
tional enterprise of her citizens ? Galion. 

Dr. Babnas Seabs has resigned the Presidency of Brown University to act as gen- 
eral agent of the Peabody Educational Fund. He has issued a circular stating the 
mode in which the proceeds of the fund are to be used. The direct aim of the Trus- 
tees will be to promote oommon-school education in the South, and, te this end, nor- 
mal schools will receive special attention. The design is not to found or support 
institntions, but to give aid to those that have been or may be founded worthy of 
encouragement. 

Ambsicah Institutb of lH8TB;nctiOH. — The thirty-eighth annual meeting of this 
assoeiaUon will be held in Boston, Mass., on the Slst day of Joly and the 1st and 2d 
days of August next. 
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Biio.— TIm New Lisbon Jonnmal ukBonnoes tii« de«tli of T. M. T. MeCoy, Uto 
superintendent of the public schooli of that city. Ho WM groatlj beloved not only 
by his pupils, but alao by the citisens. His disease was consumption. 

Wantxd. — A situation as Superintendent of a Union School, by an experienced 
teacher. TestimonialB from the best of educators, furnished. 

Address Box No. 12, TouKOSTOWir, 0. 

PoBTPono.— Xhe viait of our readers to Tennessee is postponed until next month. 



BOOK NOTICES. 



Hand-Book of Histobt and Ghbonoloot. By Rev. John M. Obkoobt, D.D., 
Regent Illinois Industrial University. Chicago : Adams, Blackmer k Lyon. 1867. 

This volume is the first of a proposed series of ** Hand-Books" for the service of 
Students in history ; and is designed to be used in conneetion with a corresponding 
series of ** Maps of Time." The specific aim of both Hand-Book and Jlop is to assist 
the pupil in fixing in memory the prominent historic events from the beginning of 
the sixteenth century to the present time. It is proposed to issue three other volumes 
with oorresponding charts, which shall, in like manner, aid students in gaining pos- 
session of the history embraced in the fifteen preceding centuries. A compendium 
BO brief must, of necessity, confine itself to the facts, without attempting to unfold 
the philosophy which gives to these their chief significance ; it is limited also to the 
more prominent events, to the exclusion of those minor occurrences which often are 
quite as important in their influence and reach. Yet in the hands of a teaeher familiar 
with history, and capable of comprehending and explaining it, we believe that this 
Hand-Book might be made of very essential service. 

The Wobks of Hobacb Mann. In Four Volumes. Edited by Mrs. Mabt Mann> 
and published by Subscription for the Editor. Price $3.00 per volume. 

The first two volumes of these works contain Mr. Mann's lectures and reports on 
education, which, as every well-informed educator knows, cover all the leading edu*- 
oational questions, and constitute the most valuable discussion of them published in 
the English language. The fact that these lectures and reports can be obtained in 
convenient form, will give the liveliest satisfaction to thousands who have heretofore 
sought for them in vain. We have received from the accomplished editor the second 
▼clume containing the seven lectures and two of the annual reports. It is, indeed, 
a rich treasure. Every page is crowded with the ripe thoughts of this great Educa- 
tor, expressed in his incomparable language, and glowing with his fervid rhetoric. It 
is sufficient to say that these works may be obtained by enclosing the subscription 
price to Mrs. Mary Mann, Cambridge^ Mass. 

Thb Nation. Fifth Volume begins July, 1867. Terms : $5.00 a year. New York : 
E. L. Godkin k Co., Publishers. 

Having occasion recently to Visit the office of a gentlemen prominent in our State 
administration, we found him diligently reading The NoHon, Inquiry being made as 
to his estimate of the paper, he replied in substance : Its summaries of intelligence, 
both domestic and foreign, are an excellent substitute for that general newspaper 
leading, for which my official duties do not allow sufficient leisure, were it desirable 
en other grounds. Its editorials are ably written, and are generally sound in doe- 
trine, and valuable for the information they oonvey. Its notices of books and its 
survey of art and science, interest and profit me. Its style is always pungent and 
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straightforward and readable ; and, on the whole, I regard it as an ezoeedinglj vala- 
ble addition to the American Press. 

It is for similar reasons that we eommend The Nation to the readers of this joamaL 
No one who is occupied in teaching, or in other professional employment, can well 
afford the time requisite to glean the current intelligence from the crowded pages of 
our popular newspapers. Something more succinct and condensed — if it be also reli- 
able and comprehensire— is becoming in these days an absolute necessity. Teachers 
and professional men generally, in like manner, need, from week to week, just encli 
a concise and systematic review of literature and of scientific progress as is fumighed 
in this somewhat unique periodical. So far as editorial opinions and policy are 
concerned, we are inclined to think that The Nation-wilif in the main, commend itself 
to thoughtful, earnest, educated Amerieant as no unworthy exponent of the people 
and the gorernment, whom in spirit as in title it aims to represent. 

Thb Hebald of Health and Journal of Physical Culture. Published monthly bj 
Miller, Wood & Oo., New York. $2.00 per annum. 

The successive issues of this magasine but increase our high opinion of it. Though 
the laws of health and bodily development constitute its specialty, it contains a grest 
rariety of excellent miscellaneous reading. Several of the most popular writers of 
the day are among its contributors. We heartily commend it to all our readers. 

Juvenile Litebatvbe. — ^One of the most noticeable changes in periodical literatoie 
is the increased number and improved character of the magasines and papers designed 
for children and youth. Let us glance at those lying on our table, and say a good 
word, if deserved : 

The Bwernde Magaxinefor Young People, The June number of this young people's 
magazine honors all that we said of it at its first appearance. It contains fifteen 
original contributions, treating of a great variety of topics, and most of them of de- 
cided merit, and several beautiful illustrations. The cover is printed in colors, and 
is very attractive. 

Our Young Folka, The June number well maintains the high reputation of this 
magazine as a first class juvenile periodical. We suspect that it is also read with de- 
light by a good many old folks. 

Our Schoolday Visitor, This magazine has taken high rank among the juvenile 
periodicals of the country. It contains thirty-two double-column pages, filled with 
pleasant and profitable reading, and embellished with original designs by American 
artists. 

The Little Corporal, This juvenile paper continues to be a great favorite with the 
little folks. It does not grow stale with age, but, on the contrary, admirably main- 
tains its sprightliness and vigor. A new volume begins with the July number. See 
advertisement. y 

The Little Chief, This bright-faced little paper comes to the children every month 
filled with words of wisdom and cheer, and aiming to instil into their minds " a love 
for the things that are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, and of good report." 

Merry*9 Jfuseum. This magazine is now in the twenty-seventh year of its pnblios- 
tion, and may well claim to be the children's " old friend." ** Uno^e Merry " and 
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ORAL INSTRUCTION, THE AYENUB OF THOUGHT. 

Perhaps the people who had the brightest minds in proportion 
to their stock of knowledge, and who gave to mankind the most 
thought, were the Greeks. It still remains the greatest problem 
of intellectual history, how the Greek mind came to have this 
special characteristic of vivid thought, and this ability in the dif- 
fusion of ideas. When we notice not only the philosophy of 
Plato and the dilectics of Aristotle, but the brilliant geometers, 
the scientific grammarians, and the architects of Greece, we see 
at once that there was some method of exciting the mind to unu- 
sual activity and of easy communication of ideas. When we go 
further and seek the cause of this, we find it could not have been 
books, and especially such serial books as we have; for there were 
BO printed books, and a volume of any author cost an enormous 
sum. Yet there were schools there, and other schools than the 
celebrated academy. These schools also were far-famed. The 
most illustrious of Romans went to the schools of Athens. What, 
then, was the cause of the Greek success in teaching? There 
were two great causes of success in the teaching of Greece and 
the great predominance of the Greek literature in the after his- 
tory of the world. These were : Oral Instruction, and Intellec- 
tual Philosophy. We shall only speak of oral teaching. 

If a teacher were to sit down with a pupil to teach him upon any 
subject, his first thought ought to be, How can I interest him enough 
17 
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to make Iiim think upon this sabject ? How can I impart ideas to 
him, so that they shall be his property f And how can I impart 
them in such a way that his mind shall acquire a method in think- 
ing? In one word, if this teacher thinks at all of his business, 
and especially that he may be distinguished by the success of his 
pupil, he will seek to give that pupil thought, knowledge, and 
discipline ; for all are necessary to the development and furniture 
of the pupil-mind. Then he will say. How can this best be done ? 
Here he will meet his first temptation. 

We can not get out of the atmosphere of our own times, and 
we can not avoid falling into the usages and fashions of the day. 
Hence the first thing this teacher will be tempted with, will be to 
get a lot of serial school books. He will get readers from !N"o. 1 
to No. 5. He will get Mr. Already's arithmetic, with an exten- 
sive " key " solving every problem in the minutest manner ; and 
he will get a geography, every page of which has enormous cuts 
of a lion, or a volcano, or a temple, — ^a book which is to exhibit 
the face of the earth by the most incredible pictures. This he 
will be tempted to do, if he has one pupil ; and will be certain to 
do if he has twenty ; and can do nothing else if he has fifty, 
which are not uncommonly crowded upon the public-school 
teacher. But we are supposing a case in which he has some little 
choice in his mode of proceeding. Now is it really best that he 
should adopt this mechanical mode of teaching wholly and en- 
tirely ? Let us see, first, how he is most likely to succeed. 

First, we lay it down as an elementary principle, that the first 
of all things is to teach the pupil how to think. It is possible for 
the mind to be stored with an immense amount of knowledge, 
without being able to use it with any profit. Many persons have 
powerful memories. Their acquisition of knowlege is very easy, 
and their minds become storehouses. But mere knowledge in 
the head without reason, is like grain in a crib and never taken 
out. Thought is necessary to reason, and reason to the use of 
knowledge. But in the case of a pupil not gifted with strong 
mem^ryi thought is necessary to the acquisition of knowledge, 
as well as to its use and its retention. Hence the first thing a 
successful teacher does, is to make his pupil think. How is he to 
do it ? It is possible to read every lesson in a book, and not 
think of it at all. It is possible to solve every problem in an 
arithmetic, and not know how one of them was done. It is pos- 
sible to learn geography enough fpr an examination, and have a 
vivid impression of the pictures, and yet have the facts and ideas 
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80 disconneeted in the head that, in a month, the pupil can not 
trace a river, or have the least idea of where any country is* 
For this utter waste of time and labor, there ia no remedy but 
oral teaching. It must be recollected that, while our serial school 
books are great helps to the teacher, and render it easy for the 
pupil to learn, it also renders it very easy to pass slip-shod and 
superficially over all instruction. There is just one way, and 
only one way, to make Sk pupil learn, or to discover whether he 
can learn at all — and the last is very important. This is to put 
the teacher's mind and the pupil's mind side by side, without a 
book, a picture, or a formula of any kind between them. Let it 
be recollected that there are some minds that can study and 
learn in no other way. Suppose the teacher finds a^boy in school 
who has a poor memory, or will not attend to books, and is appa- 
rently stupid, — ^it may be after all that he is not stupid, but the 
very reverse, — now how are we to know this ? The only way is 
to take that boy, without book, paper, or rule, sit down by his 
side, and talk to him. Interest him in anything for the moment, 
and you will soon find out whether he can think, and if he can 
think, he can learn. The perfection of all instruction is, that the 
pupil can m/ike a text-hook on the subject taught. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, he was to learn grammar, and the teacher gave him a 
blank book, pen and ink. Then told him to write the article with 
its meaning, the noun, the adjective, the verb, the tenses of the 
verb, etc. Thus, from day to day, the pupil would go on writing 
only what he had first learned and thought of, and so on to the 
end, when grammar would be a« familiar to him as his mother 
tongue, and his manuscript book a treatise on the subject. It is 
true this would be a difficult thing for an entire class, and it 
would be, perhaps, impossible for a large school. But this would 
be oral instruction, and it would be effective. A pupil would 
either have to stop short, or would acquire the subject thoroughly. 
We knew a young lady who wrote out the entire French gram- 
mar in this way without seeing a book. 

We do not mean to say that this kind of teaching is possible in 
our crowded public schools; but we are pointing it out as a 
dernier resort, when the teacher can apply it; and it must be 
recollected that the dullest boy in school is entitled to a trial of 
this plan, if the teacher can possibly find time. 

So also in regard to the actual knowledge acquired. Is there a 
single teacher, or a single educated man, who does not know how 
much better he retained knowledge when he was compelled to 
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think of it than when he retained it only by memory ? If it be 
possible for the pupil to think upon any given fact, problem, or 
subject, so as fully to understand it, there is no memory equal to 
that memory. 

So also in regard to discipline, there is no mode of disciplining 
the mind but through steady, self- controlled thought; and it is 
only the habit of such thought which can discipline the mind. 
Now when we have taken out the geniuses of a school, and those 
who would rather study than do anything else, it is only by oral 
teaching that we can make the others think or know whether 
they acquire anything or not. It might be supposed that geom- 
etry could not be recited without understanding it, but it can be 
and is well recited to the teacher without any other aid than 
memory. The only test of knowledge and understanding on any 
subject, is to take the pupil without a book or aid of any kind. 
A geometry taught on the blackboard without a book or aid of 
any sort from without, would be remembered for a life time. We 
learned descriptive geometry before there was a text-book in the 
country, and never learned anything better. 

We are entirely conscious that to do this on a large scale in 
our public schools is impossible. But there are some teachers 
who have some time and choice in their methods, and for such 
we have written these hints. In our democratic republic men 
must learn to think ; and it will be a strange fact in future his- 
tory, if Americans do not think, as sharply and as brilliantly as 
did the old Greeks of the classic ages. We ought to exceed all 
peoples in the quickness, vivacity, and brilliancy of mind ; but 
we shall never do it by adhering to any sy&tem of mere routine. 
We can not imitate the Prussian schools successfully, and ought 
not, if we could. No mere routine will answer for American 
youth. We must have thought, and a thought free to roam 
through the whole realm of reason and imagination. 

X. D. M. 



HOW SHOULD FOEEIGN LANGUAGES BE TAUGHT? 

In answer to this question, we have nothing dogmatic to offer. 
We rather present the few thoughts we have in the spirit of in- 
quiry, and would consider it a great gain if the question could be 
definitely settled by some general concurrence of opinion. Hith- 
^erto the plans advocated and pursued by the best teachers of 
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ancient and modern languages have been so much at variance with 
each other, that it would almost seem that there is nothing worthy 
the name of science in connection with instruction in languages 
not our own, if even the English language be an ezception. 
Confessing ourselves altogether at a loss to know what to do and 
how to do it, and wishing to disarm criticism by an honest 
acknowledgment of uncertainty as to the end desired, we ask for 
counsel while we make the attempt to state just the point we 
have reached in the subject under consideration. 

In the first place, we endeavored to ascertain just what is the 
thing desired in studying a foreign language. It may seem that 
this is a difficulty which no one else has ever found, but the 
authorities are by no means agreed. Quite a number of advan- 
tages that may be gained can readily be enumerated by any 
school boy, but it is a very different matter to settle their relative 
importance, and fix upon the one that may fairly be considered 
as the prime object of study. 

Dr. Mill, in his Glasgow address, magnified the importance of 
knowing the thoughts, feelings, and character of a people differ- 
ent from our own; but this knowledge we may gain, if not 
through modern books, at least through approved translations ; 
and we find no less an authority than Emerson commending the 
use of translations. At any rate we may be certain that an ac- 
quaintance with the literature of any civilized nation is worthy 
much pains in its acquisition. 

Bufus Choate was accustomed to read regularly in the classics, 
declaring that thereby he increased his own vocabulary; but 
Lord Chatham, in order to attain the same end, was accustomed 
to read Bailey's English Dictionary when he was preparing to 
speak in Parliament; and, certainly, if the increase of one's 
vocabulary is the main thing to be sought in the study of lan- 
guage, there are enough of English classics to satisfy even the 
amplest wants — for no one can pretend that he can hope to be- 
come the inventor of more than two or three words that will 
maintain a place in current literature. Of course the necessities 
of a new nomenclature in natural science may require many new 
compounds, but it is hardly worth studying a language for these 
any more than for the labels to quack nostrums for tooth washes,, 
as sozodont, odonto, and odouselaiue, inasmuch as the demand 
for such hybrids can easily be supplied by any country peda- 
gogue, or by a few moments' glance at a lexicon. Nevertheless, 
it can not be denied that the process of translation from a for-^ 
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eign tongue not only increases one's vocabulary, but also tends 
to greater precision in the nse of the vernacular, and the ques- 
tion we have proposed is not how this may be accomplished by 
other means. 

Then again the ordinary impression is, that the study of lan- 
guages, especially of those that are no longer spoken, is a won- 
derful agent in mental discipline. As the supposed advantages 
are mainly two, we shall consider these in turn. 

"No one can doubt that the power of memory is called into con- 
stant exercise in the process of translation not only in remem- 
bering the meanings of words, but their forms and the rules that 
determine their concord and government ; and if exercise devel- 
ops strength, there is surely hope that the professed philologist 
has developed a power which will suffice not merely to find a 
delight in the means by which it was developed, but also enable 
him to bring under his control a vast array of facts in history, in 
science, and in politics, which can not &il to be of incalculable 
service to him and to the world. But if, after all, the strength 
developed only enables him to acquire additional means for 
acquiring additional means through an infinite series, it might be 
asked if some other exercise of the memory would not produce 
these and other results at the same time, — ^but we are again 
digressing. 

Then it has been said that the exercise of transferring the 
thoughts of another into our own words is a great quickener and 
tonic to the judgment; that since every foreign word has so many 
shades of meaning, it requires no little tact to select exactly the 
right equivalent in the sentence under consideration, and there- 
fore every sentence calls into active operation the best of the 
ratiocinative powers and thereby becomes the very best mental 
discipline we can expect to have. This is so generally unques- 
tioned that we can not doubt that the accuracy which is thus 
required will be of immense advantage in the ordinary af^irs of 
Mfe^ and enable the fortunate disciplined to decide every possible 
question on its merits, if he can once become possessed of its acci- 
dents. Then, too, it requires no little power of attention and 
comprehension to fix in the mind the exact reason why the verb 
in the principal proposition is in one mood, as the indicative, and 
the verb In the subordinate clause is, under oaaie set of circum- 
stances, in the subjunctive, and under another set, in the infini- 
tive. So me may suppose that these same mental powers thus 
invigorated, will give increased ability to decide mooted questioais 
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in casuistry and morals; provided only the concurrent formulas 
are preserved. We are losing sight of the question again. 

We have thus found four principal reasons for the study of 
foreign languages ; and to these may be added the intrinsic value 
which spoken languages have in communicating with foreigners, 
although we have always been assured that this advantage is 
illusive, inasmuch as the modern languages do not afford that 
opportunity for mental discipline which is presented by any 
ancient tongue in its multifarious paradigms and in its niceties of 
dependent elements. Briefly stated the four* ends to be gained 
are : 1st. An acquaintance with another literature. 2d. An en- 
larged vocabulary, and increased precision in its use. 3d. The 
strengthening of the memory. 4th. The development of the 
judgment. Now we say that the answer to the question with 
which we started, will depend on the relative importance we 
assign to each of these four desiderata, unless we drag in the 
fifth which pertains only to modern tongues. Is mental discip- 
line more to be desired than an acquaintance with the literature 
of any people living or dead, or the contrary ? The two things 
will not necessarily be attained at the same time, as some might 
suppose ; that is in the technical sense in which the words are 
generally used. In the wider sense of the words, familiarity 
with any literature includes mental disciplipe, although the con- 
verse is not true. If a teacher seeks to familiarize a pupil with 
the literature of a people, he will deal mainly with the thought 
expressed. If he is aiming at mental discipline, he will devote 
the greater part of his labor to the forms by which the thought 
is expressed. In the one case, he will go over much ground, and 
impart a facility of rapid translation. In the other case, he will 
advance slowly, and descend to petty details in inflections and 
constructions. So, too, although an increase of vocabulary is a 
necessary accompaniment to either of the other ends, yet pre- 
cision in its use may be made the principal object, as it often is 
where the teacher has a leaning to rhetorical studies, or the 
teacher may be satisfied with any rendering which roughly ex- 
presses the meaning, and trust that ease and beauty will come 
with practice. One teacher will draw no distinction between est 
ffiihijpater and Ille est mihi pater, while another will labor to show 
that est mihi pater means not he is to me a father nor he is a father 
to me, but he is my father. Now all this is simply saying that as 
matters now stand, some teachers of language are devoting 
special attention to one point and others to other points. Pre- 
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cisely so : that is what we said at the outset, and we are at loss 
to know what course to pursue when the doctors thus disagree— 
and teachers can not be expected to gain all these results in the 
six or eight years spent upon Latin and Greek, nor in the much 
shorter time devoted to French and German. 

It is not unfrequently a well-founded charge against teachers 
of modern language that they rest content with imparting a 
babble of small talk, and a limited vocabulary of common words 
and phrases. At any rate they are not supposed to care much 
whether the pupil receives any mental discipline or not, provided 
he learns to read rapidly and translate with fluency, if not with 
elegance. And yet it can not be doubted that an ordinary pupil 
will gain a sort of glibness in translating, and a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the literature of a modern tongue in a few years, which 
even the best classical student can scarcely hope to acquire. This 
comes principally from the fact that the current range of thought 
and feeling of any spoken European tongue is not so widely dif- 
ferent from our own mental world that we can not readily com- 
prehend and sympathize with it, while the student of the classics 
finds himself, so to speak, removed into another sphere whose 
inhabitants move and act in accordance with motives and beliefs 
altogether dissonant from his own, and soon learns that he can 
not comprehend their literature without a thorough mastery of 
their absurd mythology, their petty politics, their peculiar cus- 
toms, their local history, or, in brief, without becoming to all in- 
tents and purposes as good an ancient as any that ever looked on 
the Parthenon in its glory, or quaffed Falerian in the sight of 
high Soracte. Only thus can he appreciate the full meaning of 
the covert allusions, glowing rhetoric and masterly demonstra- 
tions which abound in ancient poetry and prose. To accomplish 
this, he must divest himself of modern decency and modern re- 
gard for the dictates of law and of conscience, to say nothing of 
religious notions, which, although not modern, are yet unknown 
to classical authors. This is what is implied in becoming familiar 
with the literature of dead nations. We can not pretend to 
judge whether the gain is worth the sacrifice and labor, and 
besides that consideration has nothing to do with the question in 
hand. 

If then classical literature is the object sought, very few Amer- 
ican students ever attain it, as our ordinary methods are far too 
painstaking in matters of grammatical detail to secure it in the 
time usually allotted to the languages. But we wish to ask, 
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granting the utility of the classics, if this is not really the pur- 
pose we should have mainly in view, and whether, in order to 
accomplish it, we should not sacrifice something of our precon- 
ceived notions of the necessity for mere tricks of grammars ? We 
remark, as bearing somewhat on the answer we would wish to 
have, that the great familiarity which scholars of the last gener- 
ation had with classical authors, was derived, not from grammars 
like our own, clogged with the minutiae of German philologists, 
but from Delphine editions with copious notes and marginal par- 
aphrases, or from interlinear translations. Of course with such 
aids, a boy could easily render two or three hundred lines of 
Yirgil a day. Has not the maxim non multa sed multum led us 
into the opposite extreme, so that we are likely to lose all mean- 
ing in drawing distinctions between the various ablatives of 
means and instrument, the oratio recta and oratio obljqua, gerunds 
and gerundives, si here, and si there, and analogous difficulties in 
Greek, especially with the particles? 

Let us consider what proficiency in translating is actually 
reached in the very best of our colleges. From the best informa- 
tion we can get, we are confident that not five per cent, of our 
graduates are competent to read a page of Latin or Greek at 
Bight ; not twenty-five per cent, are competent to render accu- 
rately an unknown author into good English with the aid of the 
lexicon, but without the aid of a "pony." Of graduates of five 
years' standing, not engaged in teaching or preaching, probably 
not one per cent, could translate a page of their former text- 
books without making gross errors. The hope that such ripe 
scholars will take a delight in extending their knowledge, or even 
keeping it from becoming rusty, is as little likely of being real- 
ized as the final ascent of the stone of Sisyphus, or any other of 
the fabled impossibilities never to be accomplished in Hades. 

If then our present system of teaching language is so little 
productive of good results, should we not make progregs by 
walking in the old ways ? Is not the claim that the present sys- 
tem is unequaled as a mental discipline, altogether an assumption 
of special advantages which can not be maintained ? Leaving 
the others to follow as a thing of course, are not the first two 
objects (literature and extended vocabulary) the only ones that 
we should specially aim at ? If these are the important points, 
ought not our methods of teaching to be so modified as to give 
nothing. of grammatical detail that is not absolutely necessary to 
the translation ? s. a. n. 
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ELBMBNTABY ARITHMBTIC— No. 2. 

In subtraction the same general method is pursued that has 
already been given for addition. The pupil learns a little each 
day, and performs examples involving what he has learned then 
and previously. It is a cardinal principle that he is never to he 
required to work an example which involves any combination 
that he is not supposed to have learned. Little by little he has 
learned all the tables in addition, and has had constant practice 
in performing the processes. The knowledge of the tables should 
be made absolute. "So guessing or counting of figures should 
ever be allowed. The instant the eye of the pupil falls upon the 
numbers to be added, he should be able to give the* result. And 
so if the numbers are given to him orally. 

In subtraction, as in addition, the exercises may be three-fold: 
with objects, with numbers given orally, and with numbers writ- 
ten upon the blackboard. There will, however, be little need of 
the first of the three forms, when the pupil has reached subtrac- 
tion. But the other two should be continued ; and during the 
whole of elementary arithmetic, alTd perhaps through all arith- 
metic, the mental and written methods should go pari passu. 

The sign of subtraction may also be made familiar at the be- 
ginning. It is a significant character, no more difScult for the 
pupil to learn than any one of the digits. The same may be said 
here of the signs of multiplication and division. If they are 
learned when these parts of arithmetic are entered upon respect- 
ively, and their correct use always insisted on by the teacher, 
the pupirs progress in the subsequent mathematical studies will 
be greatly facilitated. So with the terms in the various rules ; at 
least, those which are used to characterize the result. We may 
take a class over addition in the mode indicated in my former 
article, without employing the technical word sum ; but when we 
reach subtraction it is convenient to use that word and the corre- 
sponding one, difference, to characterize the different operations 
required of the pupil. The teacher writes upon the board a large 
number of figures in groups of two, and pointing at them indis- 
criminately asks the pupil to give the sum, then the difference. 
So with multiplication and division. But when once such a term 
is given to the class, and its meaning made known to them, no 
inaccurate use of it should ever be allowed. The word product 
should suggest multiplication to the class as unmistakably and as 
quickly as the word multiply. 
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In subtraction we begin with one as the subtraetive number, 
though little time will be needed to make these combinations 
familiar. In tabular form, we should have 1 — 1 = 0, 2 — 1 = 1, 
3—1 = 2, etc., to 9 — 1=8, 10 — 1 = 9. In examples, the two 
written forms should be given ;as, 7 — 1= ,9 — 1= , and 

7 9 

In like manner with two as the subtraetive number, we have 
2—2=0,3 — 2 = 1, etc., to 10 — 2 = 8,11 — 2 = 9. > Now, ex- 
amples are given covering both subtraetive numbers ; as, 7 — 1 

7 8 4 6 
== ,8 — 2= ,4 — 2= ,5 — 1= . So, also, 12 2 1 

At this point, or earlier, if the teacher prefers, the table with 
as the subtraetive number may be given. Thus, — = 0, 
1 — = 1, 2 — = 2, etc., to 9 — = 9. And examples that will 

5 8 9 11 10 9 

involve all three ; as, 1 2 2 1 

In this way the pupil learns all the combinations in subtraction 
and performs many examples. Bach part of the tables will em- 
brace ten combinations, the remainders in each extending from 
to 9. Thus, — = 0, etc., to 9 — = 9; 1 — 1=0, etc., to 
10 — 1=9; 2 — 2=0, etc., to 11 — 2=9; 3 — 3=0, etc., to 
12 — 3=9; 4 — 4 = 0, etc., to 13 — 4 = 9; 5 — 5 = 0, etc., to 
14—5=9; 6 — 6 = 0, etc., to 15 — 6=9; 7 — 7 = 0, etc., to 
16 — 7=9; 8 — 8 = 0, etc., to 17 — 8 = 9; 9 — 9 = 0, etc., to 
18—9=9. 

With all these tables thoroughly mastered, or, I should say, 
mastered, known, without any qualifying word, for here is the 
sphere of simple or absolute knowledge, the pupil could read 
backwards and forwards readily, rapidly, the answers to such 
examples as these : 



15 


13 


17 


11 


14 


16 


7 


4 


9 


2 


6 


8 



I was taught to say, *• seven from ten three, and five Are 
eight," instead of taking seven from fifteen directly. That is, I 
Was accustomed to take two steps when one would answer just 
a« well. 

I have now given all that belongs to pure subtraction as it is 
performed with our decimal notation. There are other things 
collateral or preparatory, but when the pupil has mastered these 
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tables, he is ready for the purely subtractive part of the process 
in every example or problem. 

Thus far there has been no carrying. No example has been 
given that required it. It will now be necessary for the teacher 
to give the method of procedure in such cases. At this stage of 
their progress, the class will probably be able to understand the 
explanation ; but whether they are able or not, they can see how 
the teacher, works such examples, and can follow his method. 
Suppose we wish to subtract 18 from 32. In place of fj, we may 

write 5 and *J, making two examples instead of one, but in- 
volving the same quantities. The sum of the two remainders is 
equal to the one remainder in the original example. It is easy to 
see that the process and result would be the same, if we supposed 
the two numbers to be separated into parts instead of formally 
separating them. Still, it is doubtful whether all pupils would 
be able to understand the more complicated cases, as when there 
are consecutive zeros in the minuend. But the method they can 
see and follow in all cases, viz : when the upper figure is less 
than tl e Jower, increase that upper figure by ten, and diminish 
the next upper one by one. If a teacher prefers to increase the 
next lower figure by one, instead of diminishing the one above 
it, very well. It is a qestion of facility, not of logic. Some 
teachers are very strenuous for the first of the two modes. 

It is unnecessary to dwell long upon multiplication^ as the 
method to be followed is the same as in addition and subtraction. 
The various combinations are learned little by little, and prac- 
ticed upon a great deal. I would advise that the multiplication 
table never be sung at school, nor even repeated in consecutive 
order at the recitation. It is of no use to be able to say, nine 
times one, nine ; nine times two, eighteen, etc., when the pupil 
can not say without hesitation what the product of nine times 
eight is. Miscellaneous questions are the only satisfactory test 
of the pupil's knowledge. It is downright cruelty to the pupil 
to let him pass with half learning such things. Many a mathe- 
matical student has spent hours in hunting for the error in a long 
solution, and been mortified to find at last that the whole trouble 
has arisen from some little mistake in adding or multiplying. 
According to my experience as a teacher, very much more time 
is lost by the student from mistakes in the arithmetical than in 
the algebraic parts of a solution. 

In addition and subtraction, I have advised that none but the' 
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simplest examples be given till the combinations are all learned. 
Bat in multiplication there is no objection to introducing, at an 
early stage, examples with one or both the factors larger than 
the combinations in the tables. But the simplest cases should be 
introduced first, and the method be stated as distinctly as possible. 
The explanation of the process-may be comprehended by the 
pupil, or it may not be ; this will depend upon the teacher ; but 
the process itself can always be given so that the pupil can per- 
form it. 

Suppose the tables have been learned with multipliers from one 
to threCj and various examples performed in which multiplicand 
and multiplier may each be expressed by a single figure. We 
now take the case of 2 X 14. Instead of ^J, we may unite the 

two, ^; and J, which are equivalent to it. Having explained 

this, give a number of similar examples, none of which have a 
complex multiplier, or require carrying. Then take such a case 
as ^5, and resolve it into the two, '5 J. This being under- 
stood let the multiplicand consist of three or more figures, the 
pupil being shown that the procesp is the s^me as when there are 
two. 

Now we take an example with a multiplier having two figures, 
but as simple an example as possible. Thus, 13 X 2, or J, which 

as before we resolve into the two, iJ and }. Then take a more 

difficult example, as ^, which is equivalent to j^ and \. Prom 

this we pass readily to the case where both multiplicand and 
multiplier are complex, as 23 X 45. 

Much discretion must be exercised by the teacher as to the ex- 
planations attempted. If the class are prepared to receive them 
and profit by them, by all means give them. But if they are not 
prepared, let the explanation be omitted for the present.^ The 
h)w can be learned when the why can not be. Elementary arith- 
metic is like a species of handicraft ; one can do the work who 
can not explain what he does. A young lady can learn to use a 
sewing machine without understanding its construction. Not 
one artisan in a thousand can answer all the legitimate questions 
that might be asked touching the tools which he uses. 

Of course, the explanations in elementary arithmetic are not to 
be postponed indefinitely. Just as soon as the proper time comes, 
let them be given. The pupil's progress is to be continually con- 
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salted. The instmction is to be adapted to his condition and 
wants, and ability to receive. In the early stages of his arith- 
metical education, there are certain things which he must know— 
they are indispensable ; there are others which it is desirable for 
him to know, but which may be deferred for a while. The teacher 
must decide whether the best good of the papil requires that they 
should be taught him now, or be postponed to a later period. 

The relation of division to multiplication will make it easy for 
the pupil to master the tables required in this fourth and last of 
the ground rules. As before, we commence with the simplest 
combinations, and gradually proceed to the most difficult, giving 
many examples as we pass along. The table for each divisor 
will give us nine quotients, extending from one to nine. This 
covers the entire ground of pure division in our decimal notation. 
Starting with 1-^1 = 1, 2-i-l = 2, etc., to 9 -*- 1 = 9, we end 
with 9 -5- 9 = 1, 18 -«- 9 = 2, etc., to 81 h- 9 = 9. 

In the first examples each figure in the dividend should be^ ex- 
actly divisible by the divisor. Thus with divisor 2, the dividends 
may be 6, 10, 16, 18. When we reach the case where the divi- 
dend is larger than any of the tables give us, I have preferred to 
use long division rather than short. Thus, 46 h- 2 is equivalent 
to 40 ^2 and 6-*- 2. Or, 2)40(20 2)6(3 

40 6 

Prom this, the other form, 2 ) 46 ( 23 is readily seen. 

4 

6 

So also when it is necessary to carry ; as, 2) 54 ( 27 

4 

14 

In long division the whole operation is put upon the board or 
slate, while in short division the steps are abridged. When, the 
operation in long division is understood, the method of short 
division should be used where the divisor is small, because it 
saves time. 

As it is of the utmost importance that the pupil shoxdd form 
habits of accuracy in his work, methods of proof or verification 
should be brought into use as early as possible. In general, the 
pupil can verify his own work at an earlier period than he can 
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give the rationale of the steps he takes. In addition, he proves 
his examples by commencing at the top and adding downwards. 
In subtraction, he adds the subtrahend and remainder together. 
In multiplication, he proves by division ; dividing each partial 
product by its own multiplier. In division, the verification is 
made by multiplying the quotient by the dividend ; not by mul- 
tiplying the dividend by the quotient, as that has been already 
done in the process of division. 

This is an outline of the method I should follow, were I to take 
a class of beginners in arithmetic. It will be seen that I' have 
omitted everything not absolutely essential. I think that this 
general method could be followed, no matter what the book might 
be in the hands of the class, or even if they had no book. Indeed, 
elementary arithmetic is in the main independent of any book. 
Very considerable progress will be made under a good instructor 
before the pupil can read with sufficient facility to derive mucb 
knowledge from a book. The book can furnish examples, if it 
has been well prepared; but it is far better that the teacher 
should furnish these, unless those in the book have been arranged 
with the utmost nicety of adaptation to the progress of the pupil. 

I can not but believe that pupils taught in the way here de- 
scribed, would find arithmetical operations not to be the drudgery 
now so common, and that their progress in the subsequent parts 
of the whole mathematical course would be far more rapid and 
agreeable. i. w. a. 



MAP-DEAWING. 



Who of all the readers of Horace Mann*s Educational Tour in 
Europe, some twenty or twenty -five years ago, was not charmed 
with his graphic description of the mode of teaching geography 
in German schools ; of the amazing quickness and accuracy with 
which the physical features of the country started, each in its 
turn, into existence on the blackboard, under the teacher's magic 
pencil ] or of the scarcely less astonishing readiness with which 
the whole class, in an eager concert of voices, shouted th6 name 
of each mountain or river, cape or city, as soon as it was indi- 
cated by each quick dash of the chalk ? Which of us did not 
then feel as if he would like to teach geography above all things, 
provided he could rival such masterly execution ? But, alas 1 in 
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our time, outline drawing has not formed an essential part of 
common school training (does it now?), and our inexpert fingers 
could have drawn only a clumsy, distorted caricature, which 
would have excited the scorn and ridicule of our scholars, in- 
stead of rousing their interest into frantic delight. 

Since that time outline maps have multipled from a hare skele- 
ton outline to the highly finished pictures of Guyot*s series, in 
which we see exhibited the physical geography, the physiology^ 
so to say, of each portion of the earth's surface. We have also 
introduced map-drawing into our schools as best calculated to 
impress the features of a country upon the memory. Various 
plans have been devised to make the execution of such copies 
easier and more accurate. Still, something was wanting to ena- 
ble very young learners to draw correct maps without rules and 
compasses, without laborious measurements and the cumbrous 
machinery of meridians and parallels of latitude, or without 
the rather equivocal expedient of copying the original through 
transparent paper. The strictly scientific method by trigonomet- 
rical triangulation and the traverse table was, in their case, clearly 
out of the question. 

Apgar's Geographical Map-Drawing is, I believe, the latest 
as it is the happiest attempt to popularize that pretty and useful 
school-exercise, map-drawing. In the primary department of 
Antioch College, I saw, a few weeks ago, boys and girls, so little 
that in order to reach the blackboard, they had to be exalted on 
stools, perfectly at home in this ingenious and simple mode of 
triangulation, constructing their square as a starting-point, draw- 
ing diagonals and circles, using for a rule a long string hanging 
from the wall, to whose lower extremity was appended a piece of 
cloth for a rubber. There they were, bisecting, trisecting, quad- 
risecting lines, constructing equilateral, isosceles, scalene trian- 
gles, whose sides were to bear a definite ratio to the base-line of 
the whole plan. Under their deft little fingers, there would 
spring up, in due time, an irregular rectilinear figure, with here 
and there an arc of a circle ; every corner of this figure coinci- 
ded with some important point in the map, a cape, the estuary of 
a river, the mouth of a bay, the first link in a mountain-chain. 
This done, the performer drew from memory, as before, the 
waving outline of the intended country ; then, as after the erec- 
tion of a building the scaffolding is taken down, and the edifice 
stands revealed in its graceful proportions, so our little architects 
with a corner of their dusters, delicately rubbed out the lines 
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which they had so carefully laid down, and there remained clearly 
exposed to view, a correct outline of the country. The rest of 
the map was jfinished much in the usual fashion ; only by a sim- 
ple mode of conventional notation, the relative height of mount- 
ains and population of cities were indicated. In these internal 
details, however, they were still assisted by the intersection of 
lines which marked some of the leading points. 

I wish it were practicable to illustrate by diagrams what must 
be vague in a merely verbal description ; but to those who feel 
interested in the subject, and would like to set a class of ten or 
twelve youngsters busily happy at map-drawing all round the 
blackboards, (with which every school-room should be lined,) I 
would say: Get the book and study it for yourself; in half a day 
you will know as much about it as I do ; and, after a week's 
practice, your young scholars will be nearly as expert as your- 
self. It is published by Cowperthwait & Co., of Philadelphia, 
the publishers of Warren's Physical Geography. Besides its 
special directions for map-drawing, it contains much excellent 
matter as to the proper way of teaching the elements of geogra- 
phy to young children, the natural division of the subject. It 
contains small but very clear outline maps, and descriptions of 
countries adapted to the understanding of primary scholars. 
Short but clear directions are given for drawing the diagrams 
that form the foundation of each particular country. These are 
introduced in the order of their relative complexity, beginning 
with South America and ending with Europe and France. 

The plan has been sufficiently tested at Antioch College to 
warrant the confidence with which I do recommend its adoption 
to live teachers of primary geography, who are justly dissatisfied 
with the humdrum way of perverting a delightful study into a 
formal, lifeless repetition of proper names learned by rote. 

Children, previously drilled in local geography according to 
the principles so clearly laid down in E. E. White's little work, 
and then drilled in this pretty and easy method of map-drawing, 
will come fully prepared to appreciate the splendid maps of 
^nyot's series. Thus will the noble science of geography be, at 
last, raised to the high position which it deserves to hold in gen- 
eral education. t. e. s. 



There is no more enterprise in mines and factories than there 
18 in churches and schools. 
18 
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WHAT IS THE SHAPE OP THE EAETH? 

BY W. D. HENKLE, SALEM) OHIO. 

In the Educational Monthly for March, 1866, I published an 
article with the above title. I stated that I had heard that 
Schubert had claimed that the parallels of latitude should be con- 
sidered as ellipses as well as the meridians, and quoted from 
Chauvenefs Astronomy, vol. I, p. 103, the remark that '' It has re- 
cently been attempted to show that the earth differs sensibly from 
an ellipsoid of revolution " with a reference to No. 1303 of the 
Astronomische Nachrichten. I suggested that Schubert was proba- 
bly the person referred to by Ghauvenet. Having received defi- 
nite information in reference to Schubert's calculations as well as 
those of a later computist, I desire to offer the following as an 
appendix to my former article : 

Schubert's very elaborate memoir (so referred to by Sir John 
P. W. Herschel in a lecture or essay communicated to the Leeds 
Astronomical Society, and read at a meeting on October 27, 1863) 
appears as part of Yol. I, 7th series of the Memoirs of the Peters- 
burg Academy. He considers the equator of the Earth as an 
ellipse with a major axis of 41,854,800 feet, and a minor axis of 
41,850,007 feet. He places one end of the major axis of the equa- 
torial ellipse in longitude 38^ 44' east from Paris (that is about 
half-way between Mount Kenia and the east coast of Africa), 
and the other 141** 16' west of Paris, or in the middle of the 
Pacific Ocean. The extremities of the minor axis of the equato- 
rial ellipse would, of course, differ 90** in longitude from those of 
the major axis, thus making one in longitude 128® 44' east of 
Paris (that is, on Waygion, one of the Molucca Islands), and the 
other in 51® 16' west of Paris, or at the mouth of the Amazon 
Eiver. 

Captain Clarke, in a memoir also styled "very elaborate" 
by Herschel in the Addendum to the esssay already referred to, 
assigns the following dimensions of the three axes of the Earth : 

Polar azis = 41,707,636 feet 

Longer equatorial axis. =- 41,852,970 ** 

Shorter " " = 41,842,364 " 

V 

He gives the longitude of one extremity of the longer equato- 
rial axis 13^ 68' 30" east of Greenwich ; that is, 11® 35' 15" east 
of Paris. The position of all the other extremities nyy be easily 
obtained from this one. 
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The followiDg are the axes as given by Schubert : 

Polar axis = 41,707,467 feet 

Longer equatorial axis = 41,864,800 " 

Shorter " " = 41,850,007 " 

Clarke in some subsequent corrections based upon data after- 
ward published, made the polar axis a little longer. Herschel 
says of this memoir by Clarke, published in Vol. xxix of the 
Memoirs of the Eoyal Astronomical Society, that it "contains by 
fer the most complete and comprehensive discussion which the 
subject of the earth*s figure has yet received, and must be held 
as the ultimatum of what scientific calculation is as yet enabled 
to exhibit as to its true dimensions and form.'* 



Corrections.— In my former article p. 70, 7,999.110 should be 7,899.110. 
Page 72, 26^^^ should be 36'^^. Page 73, 58^ should be 69^. 



NEATNESS AND TASTE IN SCHOOL WOEK. 

The real object of common school training is not merely to 
impart a few items of knowledge that may prove useful to the 
pupil in after life. It is far more comprehensive than this. It is 
to make him, every way, as much a man as possible. It is true, 
indeed, that the school is not responsible for the pupil's whole 
development. Very much is to be done in the family. But 
while the teacher is engaged at school in training the intellectual 
powers, the other powers are at work. The pupil is acquiring 
habits of feeling as well as of thinking. He is becoming neat or 
slovenly, refined or coarse. Every power is exercising itself, 
every susceptibility is drinking in influence, every capacity is 
opening itself. Hence the pupil is moulded not only by the 
things done within the walls of the school-room, but by tho man- 
wer in which they are done. 

For the sake of the pupils' refinement, the school-room ought 
to be arranged tastefully, and kept constantly neat. Let it be 
adorned with furniture of tastefdl forms and with pictures, each 
significant of some pure and purifying idea. For the pupils' 
sake, if for no other reason, the teacher's desk or table should 
always be \ef t in order. Disorder there preaches disorder to 
©very pupil's dosk. Order there inculcates order throughout the 
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wbole room. Tastefulness there will breathe upon the school, 
and tend to tastefulness in everything. 

There are many little things that are often neglected, because 
they are esteemed little and comparatively unimportant. But 
they are indices of character. They also have an important 
bearing upon success in life. It is worth while to teach a boy 
who is studying arithmetic, to make figures of tasteful and comely 
form. The teacher's duty is not done while he looks only to the 
mathematical correctness of the work. That boy may some time 
fail to gain an important and profitable position, because he has 
not learned to set down a column of figures neatly, and give 
each figure a tasteful form. Besides this, he is somewhat better, 
in himself, for doing even so little a thing as to write a figure 
with neatness. A merchant some years since, addressed himself 
to a gentleman who had recently taken the post of superintend- 
ent of schools in his neighborhood, as follows : 

" There is something deficient in the training which our boys and young 
men get in our schools. I often employ a young man as a clerk in my store. 
I instruct him in his duties. If I require him to find the sum of a number of 
items, he takes a sheet of paper, and, instead of beginning at the top in a neat 
and orderly way, he is quite likely to begin directly on the middle of the g^ge? 
and do the whole thing in a sprawling, awkward way. It is not right They 
should be taught in school to do their work with neatness and taste." 

The merchant was right. A half-sheet of paper spoiled by 
being used for a purpose that required but a quarter of it, is a 
small matter. But if there were no motive at all of economy in 
the case, it is precisely as easy to do the work with taste as with- 
out it. 

Suppose one have occasion to examine the papers of a class of 
candidates for teachers* certificates, or, if you please, any class in 
a school after a written examination. Put two papers side by 
side. The answers they contain may be equally correct as to their 
substance, yet the papers differ. On one the letters and figures 
have something, at least, like symmetry and taste ; on the other, 
they are unseemly scrawls. One pupil has written in lines that 
are straight and parallel with the top and bottom of the page ,* 
the other has written in lines anything but straight, and they are 
all diagonals, though by no means of equal divergence from what 
they should have been. And so there is a character belonging to 
each production. It is impossible not to conclude that one mind 
has more finish than the other, and is more symmetrically devel- 
oped. And, very likely, all the slovenliness manifested by the 
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faulty paper might have been prevented, had the inBtructors of 
its writer given due attention to neatneris and taste. 

I have said enongh to give a clew to my thought. The reader 
can easily make his own application to all departments of school 
work. The time must come when one essential qualification of 
the teacher will be the ability to do, and the purpose to require 
his pupils to do, all school work in a neat and tasteful manner, 
or, as the sailor would say, " snugly." The sooner that time 
comes, the better. e. b. 



WETTING IN THE EXAMINATION OF TEACHBES. 

Writing as an art, and more especially as a department of edu- 
cation, is rapidly attaining an important position in this country. 
It is now admitted that it is scarcely less important than reading 
as a means of pursuing other branches of study as taught by the 
best teachers. 

If this view of the subject be correct, we think examiners are 
almost universally at fault in not demanding of teachers an ac- 
quaintance with the principles of writing, and the most success- 
ful methods of presenting them, before granting certificates. 
Examiners who fail to ascertain, by means of suitable questions, 
whether an applicant possesses a knowledge of the principles of 
orthgraphy, reading, arithmetic, grammar, geography, and theory 
and practice of teaching, and the practical application of these 
principles, are pronounced unfit for the position they occupy. 

It may be answered by some, that, when written answers are 
required, the penmanship of each candidate is to be judged by his 
manuscript. But we ask, Will this test be considered sufficient 
in the case of grammar or arithmetic? Are not teachers re- 
quired to give rules and principles in arithmetic as well as to 
solve examples ? Are they not required to give the rules of syn- 
tax as well as to use correct language ? Are they not expected 
to be able to give general rules for spelling as well as to spell 
correctly? Are they not expected to be acquainted with the 
rules for emphasis, inflection, cultivation of the voice, etc., as 
well as to read correctly a paragraph in the presence of the 
examiners ? 

The point we would urge then is, that examiners are as much 
required to ascertain each candidate's knowledge of the princi- 
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pies of good writing, pen-holding, movement, etc., as they are to 
ascertain his knowledge of the structure of his own language. 

We have called the attention of examiners to the foregoing 
thoughts, because we firmly believe that until the subject of 
writing is treated as the ordinary branches at county examina- 
tions, it will fail to command the consideration its practical im- 
portance demands. l. s. t. 



mTBMPBKAISrCB. 

In the Monthly for 1865, p. 202, 1 said : 

" All war arouses the dormant propensities of humanity, and places the in- 
tellectaal and moral powers in abeyance. War has ever had the same effect; 
for excitement of eyery character spreads among those liable to it. The 

f resent war will slay as many at home, as it will on the field or in the army, 
t will be noticed mat there will be a large increase of the inmates of jails, 
alms-houses, and state prisons." 

I need not do more than call attention to the startling increase 
of crime. All our papers come to us laden with its horrid details, 
not the half being told, Neither need I argue the fact, that in- 
temperance is the greatest moral evil which now curses oar land. 

My object, at present, is to point out the only sure remedy for 
this evil ; or, rather, the sure means by which it must be removed. 
As it is a moral evil, it must be exterminated by moral power. 
And the most potent moral instrumentality which can be used, 
is found in the hands of our teachers. I refer to their influence 
over our youth. The moral power of our teachers is almost 
omnipotent, and every interest, present and future, demands that 
they use it wisely and earnestly to shield and save our youth 
from this terrible evil. It is not my design to point out the best 
methods of accomplishing this work. I only wish to call the 
attention of teachers to this great duty, and, in behalf of our 
youth, so fearfully exposed, to urge, with all earnestness, that it 
be faithfully performed. 

To the general reader, let me say a word : Have you reflected 
seriously on the rapid increase of intemperance, and the conse- 
quent misery, sorrow, and crime ? Have you instituted an in- 
quiry as to how it is to be overcome ? Have you ascertained 
what influences can be brought to bear against this evil ? 

A little careful thought may show us that the case is not en- 
tirely hopeless. We have an abundance of instrumentalities, if 
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we will only use them. We have our public schools and other 
institutions of learning. We have the Sabbath-school, reaching 
its millions of youth. We have the family and the pulpit. We 
have the religious press and a large portion of the secular press. 
We have all the educational journals of the land. And no country 
on the globe can boast a greater number of juvenile periodicals, 
or those of a purer and more high-toned character. What lack 
we yet? We need, 1. A full realization that the work must be 
done upon and through our youth. 2. A cooperative and com- 
bined eflfbrt on the part of parents, teachers, preachers, and edi- 
tors, — ^those who control the different instrumentalities named. 
3. The blessing of God, that our labors be not in vain. 

" Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old, he will not depart from it." j. h. l. s. 



GENDBE OP "THAT.'' 



Mr. Editor : Permit me to reply to the query of your corre- 
spondent "J. M. M." in the May Monthly, respecting the gender 
of " that '* in the sentence, " We described the men and the cus- 
toms that we saw." If by gender be meant a change of form in 
a word to point out the sex or no sex of the antecedent to which 
that word refers, such a distinction exists only in personal pro- 
nouns of the third person singular. He, She, It, and in the con- 
junctive (relative) pronoun Who, Which. 

If the proposed sentence had run thus : " We described the men 
and customs that are to be found in the countries which we visited," 
that^ representing a plural antecedent, is virtually plural, and 
therefore requires the verb of which it is the subject, to be plural 
also. But as nothing depends on the supposed gender of that in 
either sentence, I would ignore it as one of the many instances 
of the perverted application of the laws of inflected languages 
about agreement in gender, to an uninflected language like our 
own, in which, except in a very few instances, no such distinction 
exists. Case being in this, as in most cases, the name of an ab- 
stract relation, not of outward form, I would say that the pro- 
noun " that " is in the objective case or relation in the first sen- 
tence, and in the subjective (nominative) in the second. 

T. E. 8. 
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Th4 artielei in thit Department have apeeial intere»t to ecKool ojffleen. Oommunicationi 
from the State Commieewner of Common Sohoole and other echool q^ert, are epeciaUjf 
•olicUed, All articlee not otherwiee crediudf are prepared by the editor. 



DESIGNS FOR SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

We are receiving many applications for designs for scliool-houses, but so far 
' as buildings for graded scbools are concerned, we can do no more than refer 
our correspondents to other parties for information. We have never made the 
study of school architecture a specialty, and, besides, we have not the time to 
execute the necessary drawings. The increasing demand for information re- 
specting school-houses for country districts induces us to oflfer a few sugges- 
tions in the Monthly. 

The grounds surrounding a country school-house should contain not less than 
half an acre — ^an acre is much better — and should be conveniently and pleas- 
antly located. They should be enclosed with a neat and substantial fence, and 
made as beautiful and attractive as possible. The school-house should be situ- 
ated a few yards from the front of the lot, and equally distant from the two 
sides, and its external appearance should be attractive. A close fence, extend- 
ing from the centre of the rear of the house, should divide the back yard into 
separate play-grounds for the boys and girls. A substantial wood-house and 
other houses should be provided. The space in front should be laid out and 
ornamented with shade-trees and shrubbery. Shade-trees should also surround 
. the play-grounds. 

The engraving which is inserted in the front of this number, conveys a better 
idea of a country school-house and its surroundings than we can give in words. 
The engraving is found in Wickersham's School Economy, the insets having 
been kindly furnished us by Messrs. Lippincott & Co., the publishers of Prof 
Wickersham's educational works. Instead of a portico extending the fall 
width of the house, a neat porch, about one-third as wide, might be preferable. 

A school-house designed for a school taught by one teacher, should contain 
not less than eight hundred square feet, and if the school is large, it should 
contain from nine hundred to one thousand square feet The rectangular form 
is best, the width being about two-thirds of the length. The ceiling should be 
not less than twelve feet high, and the windows should be provided with blinds 
or shutters, and should be so constructed as to admit of the easy lowering of 
the upper sash. 

Every country school-house should contain, in addition to the main school- 
room, two smaller rooms for the pupils' hats, shawls, overcoats, umbrellas, din- 
ner-baskets, etc., and for the use of the teacher for private interviews with 
pupils and visitors, and for purposes of discipline. These rooms should be 
well lighted, and they should be connected directly with the main room. There 
should also be an entry hall, which should be well supplied with good mats. 
There should be ample space in the main room for the stove and for recitation 
forms. ' 
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We give below a diagram representing the internal arrangements of a school- 
house possessing these necessary features. It is similar, in many respects, to 
the diagram found in Wickersham's School Economy, p. 35: 




A A. Maim aisle, 3 ft. wide. 

* a. Aisles, 2 ft. wide. 

B B. Blackboards. 

C C^ Clothes-rooms. 

D D. Boors with transom- window. 

I)^D\ Doors. 



d d. Pupils' desks, 3 3^ ft. long. 

B. Entry, 6 to 8 ft. wide. 

P P. Platforms, 6 to 8 inches high. 

S. Stove. 

T. Teacher's desk. 

W W. Windows. 



Several advantages are secured by placing the teacher's desk in the front end 
of the school-room, the most important of which is the proper location of the 
stove. The best place for a stove in a school-room is near the door. The oool 
currents of air from the door are heated in passing near the stove, and the wfirm 
ftir is also carried into the most distant parts of the room, thus producing an 
equal temperature. The common notion that a stove should be placed near the 
centre of a school-room, is erroneous. Such a location forbids the proper ar- 
rangement of the seats ; over-heats the pupils who sit near the stove ; and fails 
to warm those who sit near the door. 

Tht recitation seats are to be placed on the platform back of the pupils' 
^•sks, and also on the right and ia front of the teacher's platform — ^the latter 
to be occupied by the smaller classes. It is well to have the larger classes in 
reading, spelling, etc., placed some distance from the teacher. 

A sliding partition should be placed between the clothes-rooms and the school- 
room. This arrangement will provide additional room on public occasions, and 
^ otherwise prove convenient 
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EXAMINATION TESTS. 

The following tests were recently nsed in an examination of applicants for 
certificates to teach in the public schools of Columbus, 0. To secure a certifi- 
cate of the first grade, applicants were required to answer correctly at least 
eighty per cent of the questions; and to secure a certificate of the second 
grade (only two grades are granted), at least seventy per cent Of the fifty-six 
applicants examined, twenty-three received a certificate of the first grade. We 
call special attention to the professional character of the questions : 

OBTHOOBAPHT. 

1. How many articulate or elementary sounds in the English language ? 

2. Into what three general classes are these sounds divided ? Give exam- 

ples of each. 

3. How many and what sounds does the letter a represent? [Repre8«nt 

each sound by the proper notation.] 

4. How many and what sounds has ih f Give examples. 

6. How many and what sounds compose the words heerij piece^ prophet^ 
journey f [Represent each souna by the proper letter.] 

6. Into what two general classes are the letters of the English alphabet di- 
vided ? Give examples of each. 

7. What is a diphthong f 

8. When is a diphthong called |?rop«r and when improper f Give examples 

of each. 

9. What is meant by accent f Write a word which has the accent on the 
penult 

10. What is a syllable f Write two words in which a single letter consti- 
tutes a syllable. 

Spell, syllabify, and accent each of the following words ; and mark the vowel 
sound in each accented syllable : 

[The words to be given by the examiner.] 

READIKQ. 

1. Name three prerequisites essential to the correct reading of a sentence. 

2. How may the pupa's ability to call all the words in his reading lesson at 
sight be beet ascertained ? [Give your method.] 

3. What is articulation f 

4. What constitutes a thorough class-drill in articulation ? [Give the dif- 
ferent exercises.] 

6. How may the meaning of words best be taught to children ? 

6. What should constitute the study of a reading lesson ? [Let your answer 

be applicable to the grade of pupils you are teaching, or expect to teacL] 

7. What is meant by the natural key or pitch in reading ? 

8. What is meant by inaction f 

9. Write a sentence which should be read with the rising inflection, 

10. When may " concert reading " be used with advantage ? 
Bead an extract of prose and also of poetry. 

6E0QBAPHT. 

1. How would you teach a child the form of the earth ? 
' 2. How would you impart to a child a true idea of a map ? 

3. In what direction does the earth revolve on its axis, and how many de- 

grees does it revolve per hour ? 

4. Which pole of the earth is now in continual darkness ? 
6. What is meant by the valley of a river ? 

6. Name three peninsulas in Europe washed by the Mediterranean Sea 

7. What country in South America has no sea coast? In Europe ? 
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8. What peninsula of Europe extends north ? Of North America ? 

9. On which side of the Elquator is the greater part of Africa? South 

America ? 

10. Name the three largest cities in the Middle States in the order of their 

size. 

1 1. Name the three largest cities in the Western States, and give the loca- 

tion of each. 

12. Name the three principal cotton growing States. 

13. What river flows between New Jersey and Pennsylvania? Maryland 

and Virginia ? 
14 What countries of Europe border on the Mediterranean Sea. 

15. How many times each year and when is the sun directly over the 

Equator ? The Tropic of Cancer ? 

16. What causes the variation in the length of day and night? 

17. How would you explain to a pupil the cause of the change of seasons? 

18. Name the several circumstances which affect climate ? 

19. Which coast of North America has the warmer climate, the eastern or 

the western? Why? 

20. If the earth's axis were inclined tkiriy degrees, how wide would each 

of the zones be ? 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

1. What is meant by " parts of speech" ? 

2. What is a collective noun ? Grive examples. 

3. How is the plural of nouns usually formed ? Give examples. 

4. Give the feminine gender of duke^ hero^ executor, and wizard. 
6. Give the possessive form of children, ladies, goodness, niece. 

6. Compare the adjectives many, just, and hanc&ome. 

7. Give the nrincipal parts of the verb lie (t» recHne). 

8. Give all tne participles of the verb see. 

9. Write a sentence containing a verb in the indicative mode and perfect 

tense (second-past). 

10. Write a sentence containing a verb in the passive voice. 

11. How is the passive voice of verbs formed? Give an example. 

12. Give the mode and tense of the verbs in the sentence, ^' Let us make man 

in our image." 

13. Give the case and government of " us " and " man" in the above sentence. 
14 What rule of grammar is violated in the sentence, " It was her that told 

me" ? 
16. What rule is violated in the sentence, " Each pupil in the class may use 
their slate " ? 

16. Parse the italicized words in the sentence, " Paul was a native of Tarsus, 

a citi/ of Cilicia. 

17. Give the case and government of " book " in the sentence, " Where is the • 

book which I saw you reading yesterday?" 

18. Parse "which" in me above sentence. 

19. Parse "reading" and "yesterday." 

20. Analyze the sentence, "The old man's daughter was weeping bitterly." 

ARITHMETIO. 

1. When would you teach a child that the different orders of figures increase 

from right to left in a tenfold ratio, before or after he has learned to 
write numbers ? Why ? 

2. In teaching addition which would you teach first, the rule or the process ? 

3. When in subtraction the figure in the subtrahend is greater than the one 

above it, what is to be done ? 
4 Upon what principle does this operation depend ? And tohen would you 
teach this principle ? 
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6. If the divisor remains unaltered, how does multiplying the dividend affect 

the quotient ? Give an example. 
. 6. Is the expression 3 weeks, 2 pints, and 6 yards, a compound number? 
Explain. 

7. When are two or more numbers prime with respect to each other ? Give 

an example. 

8. What is the least common multiple of two or more numbers ? Give an 

example. 

9. When is a fraction reduced to its lowest terms ? 

10. Add f , i of f , and 2i. 

11. What will 6} ft*, of butter cost at ISf cents a lb? 

12. If 2^ pounds of cheese cost 3^ dimes, what part of a pound can you get 

for 1 dime ? 

13. Divide 256 thousandths by 16 miUionihs. 

14. Change yf j to a decimal, and divide the result by 5000. 

15. Why must the third and fourth terms of a proportion be of the same de- 

nomination ? 

16. What is the difference between simple interest and discount? 

17. What is the present worth of a note of $1320, due in 3 years and 4 

months, without interest, money being worth 6 per cent ? What is the 
discount ? 

18. i of a pint is what part of f of a gallon ? 

19. A and B own a farm. A owns f as much as B, and B owns 40 acres 

more than A. How many acres does each own ? 

20. A can mow a field of grass in 5 days, and B in 4 days. How long will 

it take both working together to mow the field ? 

THEORY AVD PRACTICE. 

1. Name the Five Senses. *' 

2. Of what faculties of the mind are these senses the agents ? 

3. What name is applied to knowledge acquired through the senses ? 

4. Why should primary instruction begin with such knowledge rather tiian 

with abstract knowledge ? 

5. What do you understand by an " object lesson " ? 

6. What are the objects of punishment ? Name at least two. 

7. What kinds of punishment do you regard as improper ? 

8. Under what circumstances do you think it right for a teacher to inflict 

corporal punishment ? 

9. When punishment follows wrong doing as a consequence it is called na^ 

ural punishment What, then, would be a natural punishment for the 
use of profane language on the play ground ? For tardiness ? 
10. What is your opinion of the system of " self-reporting" ? 
\ 11. What is your opinion of the practice of offering prizes as an incentive to 
study? 

12. What are some of the difficulties that attend the practice of marking 

pupils' recitations ? What is your opinion of the practice ? 

13. Wny should the teacher make special daily preparation for conducting the 

recitations of his school? 

14. What should such special preparation include ? Or, when is a teacher 

p repared to conduct a recitation ? 

15. Wnat is your opinion of the practice of asking questions " from the book" ? 

16. What are the advantages of the topic method of conducting recitations? 

17. What are the advantages of permitting pupils to recite consecutively or 

by turn? 

18. What are the objections to this method. 

19. What are the advantages of calling on pupils promiscuously to recite? 

20. Into what errors is a teacher who uses the promiscuous method, liable to fiJl? 
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EXPULSION FROM SCHOOL 

In discussing tlie subject of school discipline, several writers have proposed 
that expulsion from school be made a substitute for corporal punishment 
Whenever a pupil refuses to obey the regulations of the. school, or by lawless 
conduct subverts good order and wholesome discipline, it is urged that he 
should be summarily cut off from school privileges. 

Unquestionably there are cases where it is better to expel a pupil than to 
attempt to bring him into subjection by bodily chastisement A lawless rowdy 
^0 attends school for the purpose of making a disturbance, should ordinarily 
be " shown the door." Our schools have been too often disgraced by " pitched 
battles" between teachers and such characters. There are also in every com- 
munity children so corrupted and spoiled by evil home influences, neglect, or 
injudicious management, that other children can not associate with them with- 
out contracting moral pollution. The mild discipline and moral influences of 
the school, thus counteracted at headquarters, sometimes prove wholly ineffect- 
ual, and even severe punishment fails to effect the desired reformation. In such 
cases expulsion may be the only means of protecting the other pupils and 
maintaining necessary discipline. And yet we shrink from the contemplation 
of what may be the future of these depraved children thus driven into that 
worst of all schools, ever open to receive them — ^the street, the saloon, the 
gamblers' den ! Have those, who, in their capacity as teachers or school offi- 
cers, are made the guardians and protectors of the rising generation, the right 
thus to doom a poor child, in reality, perhaps, more sinned against than sin- 
^wig, to almost inevitable crime and destruction, until they have first exhausted 
«11 the means of rescue in their power ? Clearly the expulsion of a pupil from 
a public school should be the last resort, and this ought to be followed by the 
committal of the expelled to a reformatory school where his moral recovery 
B»ay be effected by proper influences and agencies. This should be the safe- 
guard of expulsion. 

We know what formidable difficulties there are in the way, what an outcry is 
raised against the violation of the rights of parents, etc., but the annals of 
criminal justice are full of warning examples of youthful delinquency and in- 
subordination which finally culminate in enormous crimes. The plain, practi- 
cal duty is to rescue these children from the ruin to which they are doomed 
when driven from the public school — ^a duty more sacred than parental rights 
forfeited by neglect or subverted to the destruction of the dearest rights of 
chilhood, to wit, control and instruction. 

We wish to add that even the temporary and conditional suspension of pupils 
should be very cautiously exercised, since it is often followed by serious conse- 
quences. The suspension of small pupils is rarely necessary or justifiable. 
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THE EAST LOOKING TO THE WEST. 

The Wost has hitherto looked to the East for practical experience and wis- 
dom in the management of schools. There is scarcely a western city that has 
not sent to New Enlgand for plans for school buildings and school furniture, 
for methods of classification and instmction, and for other information neces- 
sary to the successful organization of new school systems. These attentions 
have, until quite recently, been complacently accepted by the East as a flatte^ 
ing evidence of its assured preeminence in school affairs. This conceit has, 
however, been disturbed somewhat by the suspicion that the eyes of its sup- 
posed imitators have been as sharp in detecting errors to shun as in di8C0ve^ 
ing excellencies to imitate, and that plans and methods have been borrowed 
and studied with a view of making improvements rather than copies — a sus- 
picion that has at last ripened into positive belief, and aroused the East to a 
eonsciousness of its danger. Unwilling to be surpassed in school effort, it 
takes to heart the maxim, "Be not wise in your own conceits," and loob 
abroad for light and assistance. It sends commissions to the newer states to 
ascertain in what respects their school systems are superior, what improvements 
have been made or are in progress, and to what extent these may be intro- 
duced into the older systems. 

These remarks have been suggested by a perusal of the annual report of the 
School Committee of Boston for 1866, some twenty pages of which are devoted 
to the school systems of the Western States with special mention of the schools 
of Oolumbus, Cincinnati, Louisville, St Louis, Springfield, Chicago, Si Paul, 
and the State University of Michigan. This is the first instance, we believe, in 
which the schools of the West have been dwelt upon in an eastern school re- 
port, and the fact is all the more significant since it is accompanied with the 
frank confession that there is danger in " assuming, that, as we were once in 
the advance, we acre there now, and shall necessarily continue there forever." 

The report is written by Rev. R C. Waterston, Chairman of the School Com- 
mittee, who, in 1866, made an extensive tour of observation among the schools 
of the West He returned home with the strong conviction that nnless New 
England is willing to be lefl far behind, she must open her eyes to the progrsss 
making in other quarters, and prosecute the work of general education with 
increased energy and liberality. Here is what he thinks the men of the West 
propose to do : 

The enlightened statesmen of the West, and the eitizens generally of that rapidly 
growing country, have resolved to develop every latent power for good j to call into 
action the best energies of the people, through the instrumentality of education. 

The material advantages, so inexhaustible aronnd them, they fally recognize. Un- 
equaled opportunities they perceive are there, only waiting for the developed Mind; 
and that mind they are resolved to have through the influence of the school,— an 
intelligent, industrious, right-principled people ; not a culture without character, but 
a oulture with what is best and truest in thought and feeling. To facilitate the for- 
mation of such a character, they desire that their children and their children's ehil- 
dren shall possess aU that the best education can impart ; all, not only that it can 
give, but all that it can develop, of added force and power from the mind itself. The 
citizens of those Commonwealths have caught a noble manner of thinkiog, from the 
freshness and vastness of the country in which they dwell. With a certain largeness 
of spirit they niake their plans, and love to carry them out on a similar scale. Henoe 
their very school-edifices go up with such proportions, that they have become the 
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architeotural monuments of an enlightened zeal^ — with far-reaohing forethought^ they 
have added to the school, well>endowed Libraries for teachers and pupils ; and pro- 
Tided appropriate Apparatus for the better illustration of the yarious branches of 
study ; while, added to this, and to render all this available for the accomplishment 
of the desired good, Teachers of the best qualifications, in mind and character, are 
sought and secured, who for earnestness and wisdom are worthy of entire confidence. 
Thus do they seek to make sure, that, whatever else may transpire, every child in the 
community shall enjoy, as its birthright, the amplest privileges of a sound education. 

The schools of Columbus are thus referred to : 

About one hundred and twenty miles fVom Cincinnati is Columbus, the capital of 
the State, situated on a slight elevation in the midst of a fertile plain. On either 
side of the wide and regular streets are beautiful mansions, surrounded by well-kept 
grounds, and gardens blooming with flowers. The whole place is attractive and 
tasteful, wearing an aspect of universal prosperity and comfort. But one of the most 
noticeable facts is the character of the school edifices, not hidden in obscure positions, 
but placed at the most commanding points, as if the people desired to have them con- 
stantly in view ; glad to look upon them with an honest pride, and to uphold them 
with a generous liberality. These buildings, substantial and spacious, designed with 
architectural taste, reflect honor upon the community. There are seventy teachers 
and four thousand pupils, seven hundred of whom are Germans. In these schools 
German as well as English is taught. The whole course of instruction is admirable, 
and will bear minute scrutiny. No formal introduction was needed, — to say that one 
was from Massachusetts was enough in itself to secure every courtesy and the heartiest 
welcome. The West has not cut itself 05" from the East, neither does it show any 
wish to do so. The most sacred sympathies unite the two, the same life-blood circu- 
lating warmly between them. To the inquiry, " Have you any teachers from New 
England? " the reply promptly given was, ** There are four in this building, and 
among the best teachers in all the schools are those from that section of the country.'' 
Such are the ties that bind us, and that will make us forever one. 

We have also before us the report of a committee sent to examine the public 
schools of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington. The report 
contains sixty-four pages, and admirably presents the results of the committee's 
inquiries and observations. The conclusions to which they were brought by 
comparing the system of public instruction in the cities visited with the system 
in Boston, are stated very clearly. They embrace nine important particulars. 



HOW TO INTEREST PRIMARY CLASSES. 

Mb. Eoitob : We know it is generally acknowledged by all good teachers, that one 
of the great secrets of government in the school-room is to get the scholars well in- 
terested in their studies. But the question is. How shall an abiding interest be kept 
np in the Primary Grades ? 

This question was put to the superintendent of one of the public graded schools in 
Indiana by one of his teachers. She had been asking his advice as to the best method 
of securing self-goverment in her school. He replied : '' Get them deeply interested 
in their studies, and you will find that but little is needed on your part as governess." 
" Bat," said she, "^ how shall I get them interested 7 " He turned, and, laughing, ran 
from the room, saying, <' Don't ask me." So, Mr. Editor, we thought we would ask 
you. We have received much good advice through the medium of your journal, and 
^ould ask an answer from you, and also from others who feel interested in the ques- 
tion. We feel it to be one of great importance. Pbimaby Teaohbb. 

It would be much easier to tell " Primary Teacher" how she can keep up an 
abiding interest in her school than to give general directions which shall be 
applicable to her case. Her want of satisfactory success may be due to special 
weaknesses or mistakes which a general statement may not touch. An answer 
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to the question submitted may, however, be suggestive to some of our readers, 
and we venture to give it : 

1. By cherishing an ardent love for your work and maintaining constantly 
a deep and lively interest in it. If your heart is not in your instruction, you 
can not expect the hearts of your pupils to be. The stream does not rise 
higher than the fountain, nor will the interest of your pupils in their studies 
exceed your own. 

2. By making such daily preparation as will enable you to come before your 
classes not only full of the lesson, but with your knowledge of it fresh and 
ready. Your instruction must come directiy from your own brain, hot and 
glowing. It will not do to set " cold victuals " before your littie ones. Avoid 
a slavish use of the text-book. Stand before your classes with a free hand and 
a free eye. 

3. By adapting your instruction and requirements to the capacity and wants 
of your pupils. This will involve a knowledge of the principles which under^ 
lie primary instruction, and of the methods which best embody these principles. 

4. By so arranging and directing the work of your pupils that each may be 
kept busy without weariness. This will require a frequent change of activity 
and employment The littie child's power of attention is very limited. His 
mental powers as well as his muscles soon tire. He must, therefore, change 
from one kind of exercise to another, and this change is rest. The teacher 
must meet this necessity of the child's nature in her daily programme. Study 
and slate-exercises, brain-work and hand-work, thinking and doing, must alter- 
nate in quick succession. Keep the child' sj^n^er* interested and busy during 
each alternate twenty minutes of school hours. Thousands of primary schools 
are dull and stupid simply because the children have too littie to do. 



EDUCATION IN TENNESSEE. 



u 



The failure to secure universal education at the South as an element of re- 
construction, was a serious mistake. Enfranchisement without enlightenment 
is but the remedying of one evil by making another possible — a mere postpone- 
ment of trouble. K history settles anything, tiie ballot is not a sure protection 
for an ignorant and degraded people. Its beneficent power depends on its in- 
telligent use. Education must give it eyes, or it may strike down liberty and 
crown despotism. There is, therefore, nothing in the present status of recon- 
struction fuller of encouragement than the remarkable success of the schools 
for freedmen, scattered throughout the South. These schools are centres of 
loyalty, and their influence is wide and potent. We are guilty of no exagera- 
tion when we say that they are the hope of Republic. Had the resources of 
the benevolent societies of the North been sufficient to carry the primer into 
every cabin of tiie South, how easy and safe would now be the work of recon- 
struction 1 

But no where in the South have we watched tiie progress of education with 
80 deep an interest as in Tennessee, She was the first of the seceded States 
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reclaimed from rebel rule ; the first to be re-admitted to a participation in the 
government of the country ; the first to complete the work of emancipation by 
enfranchisement; and, as a fitting climax, the first to make provision for a free 
school system for the education of all her youth. From the first every loyal 
school established in the State has been " a nail driven in a sure place " ; the 
existence of an efficient free-school system would make sure her complete re- 
generation. Bat here is the practical difficulty. A school law howsoever per- 
fect in its provisions, is not a school system. To establish the latter requires 
funds and an active school spirit among the people — essentials in which Ten- 
nessee is at present quite poor. Her first state levy under the new law is not 
yet collected, and when collected will not afford a tithe of the money needed. 
It will take at best several years of efficient management to put the new system 
into practical operation except in cities and towns where schools have been 
heretofore established — a fact which magnifies the educational work carried 
forward among the freedmen. 

The freedmen schools in Tennessee are the most prosperous and promising 
in the country, and here, as every where in the South, their existence is due to 
the protection and assistance of the Freedmen's Bureau. These schools include 
three normal and high schools, located respectively at Nashville, Chattanooga, 
and Murfreesboro,' and nearly two hundred elementary schools. Over forty of 
these schools are graded, and several employ from ten to fifteen teachers. 
About one-fifth of the school buildings are owned by the freedmen ; most of the 
rest have been furnished by the Bureau. Many are government buildings 
which were used during the war for hospital purposes. 

The freedmen schools at Nashville embrace four large graded schools under 
the patronage of different northern societies, and several small " pay " schools 
under private control. Three of the graded schools occupy clusters of build- 
ings formerly used for hospital purposes — the buildings occupied by the Fisk 
School being well arranged and comfortably furnished. The McKee School is 
the oldest, having been established soon after the occupation of Nashville by 
the Union army. The building was protected for months by a military guard. 
These schools are all free. The number of pupils enrolled this year is about 
twenty-five hundred, the proportion of colored youth attending school exceed- 
ing that of the white youth. The progress made by the colored pupils is also 
greater — a fact largely due to their intense desire to obtain an education, and 
a fact which we lately had the opportunity of verifying. In the Fisk School 
we heard recitations by classes of all grades, from the primer to analysis and 
algebra, and the progress evinced was wonderful. We were greatly pleased 
with a recitation in mental arithmetic conducted by Mrs. Ogden. The pupils 
specially excel in reading and singing. Quite a number of pupils in the normal 
department are preparing to be teachers. 

The public schools of Nashville occupy three large and commodious build- 
ings. They have been in operation for several years, but were suspended 
during the war, the buildings being used as hospitals. They are well graded, 
and, though backward, are making commendable progress. The superintend- 
ent and principals are from the North, and among the teachers we met three 
Ohio ladies, one a former pupil. The instruction in the schools we visited was 
19 
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thorough and progressive, and the order in several of the rooms was admirable. 
We learned that the rules of school-board interdict the singing of such patriotic 
songs as " Hail Columbia," " The Star-Spangled Banner," etc. We are tempted 
to moralize, but will forbear. 

We would like to give our readers a glance at the freedmen schools at Mur- 
freesboro', but a want of space forbids. Suffice it to say that with accommoda- 
tions much inferior to those enjoyed by the schools at Nashville, they are doing 
a similar glorious work. The public schools are in a sad condition. 



MISCELLANY. 



BuBSCRiPTiONS to the Monthly may now commence with the July number. We can 
still supply back numbers from January. 

TouNQSTowN. — The public schools of this growing city are under the direction of 
that veteran superintendent, Reuben McMillan, and when we have said this it is un- 
necessary to add other praise. We felt when passing through them a few weeks since, 
that we were looking on the work of a master. But the special attraction of Youngs- 
town is the Rayen High School, an institution supported from the income of a large 
fund (now amounting to over $58,000) devised by the late Col. William Rayen for the 
education of the children of Youngstown township. The trustees of this fund, in- 
stead of organizing a system of schools, have wisely established a first-class Higk 
School, and united it with the public schools of the city. The plan of union is sim- 
ple. The amount of tuition to which the several districts of the township are enti- 
tled, is determined by the enumeration. If any district has not a sufficient number 
of pupils prepared to enter the High School, it is permitted to send pupils to the pub- 
lic schools of the corporation, and the corporation is allowed a proportionate amount 
of tuition in the High School — an arrangement which is mutually advantageous. The 
school is in charge of E. B. Gregory, for many years connected with Western Re- 
serve College, and is taking high rank. We reserve other interesting facts, hoping 
soon to give our readers a fuller history of this excellent institution. 

Columbus. — The exercises of the graduating class of the High School were held 
Thursday evening, June 20. The hall was crowded, and the exercises were exceed- 
ingly creditable to all concerned. Seven young men and eleven young ladies re- 
eeived diplomas. — The pupils of the Grammar schools gave two public concerts the 
week previous. The attendance was large and the singing excellent. The schools 
have made marked progress in singing during the year just closed. 

Nashville, Tenn. — The pupils connected with the Fisk School recently gave two 
public exhibitions to raise funds for the school. The largest public hall in the city 
was crowded both evenings, and the exercises, which consisted of music, dialogues, 
tableaux, etc., gave the liveliest satisfaction. The papers of the city vied with each 
oth6r in the bestowment of praise. The school is under the charge of Prof. John 
Ogden, who is assisted by an excellent corps of devoted teachers, chiefly from Ohio. 

The city council has passed a law which provides for the education of all colored 

children between the ages of five and fifteen. An immediate census has been ordered, 
and the board of education instructed to purchase or rent school buildings, employ 
teachers, and manage the schools precisely as the schools for white children are 
managed. 
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Teachers' Institutes. — The following institutes to be held in the months of July 
and August, are announced : Lebanon, commencing July 9, and continuing six weeks ; 
Eaton, July ^5, — weeks j Waynesville, Warren county, July 15, four weeks ; Bata- 
Tia, July 29, three weeks j Cambridge, July 29, fonr weeks j Martingville, August 6, 
four weeks J Zanesville, Aug. 17, one week; and Middleport, Aug. 19, one week. 
Parties wishing to secure compefent institute instructors are referred to Dr. T. Ster- 
ling, Cleveland, R. W. Stevenson, Norwalk, Geo. S. Ormsby, Xenia, 0. S. Cook, Day- 
ton, L. S. Thompson, Sandusky, and A. L. Barber. Oberlin. 

Mt. Union Collboe. — C. Aultman and Jacob Miller, of Canton, and Lewis Miller, 
of Akron, have each donated $25,000 for the endowment of a professorship in Mt. 
Union College. They clearly know now to manufacture " chairs " as well as reapers 
and mowers. 

South America. — The paper on a national department of education which we had 
the honor of presenting to the National Association of School Superintendents, in 
1866, has been submitted to the Congress of the Argentine Republic. The paper ap- 
pears in the Analea de la Educacion Comun, a monthly journal published at Buenos 
Ayres. We have received the first number of the Amhaa Americas, a magazine de- 
voted to education, literature, and agriculture, and published under the auspices of 
Senor D. F. Sarmiento, Minister of the Argentine Republic to the United States. It 
contains General Garfield's speech on the establishment of a national department of 
education, and much information respecting education in this country. 

Decker Brothers' Piano-Forte. — The sensation of the month is the appearance 
in our parlor of a new Decker Brothers' Piano-Forte. Every good judge that has 
heard it, is enthusiastic in its praise. Its tone is strong, brilliant, pure, and pecu- 
liarly sweet and musical, and its action is precise, prompt, and easy. We are more 
than pleased with it. It " fills the bill " to our admiration. We advise all who may 
wish to buy as good a piano-forte as is manufactured, to apply to D. H. Baldwin, Cin- 
cinnati, 0., agent for Decker Brothers* Piano-Fortes. Mr. B. was formerly teacher 
of music in the public schools of Cincinnati, and is prompt and reliable. See his ad- 
Yertisement in our June issue. 

Chases' School Furniture. — We again bring to the notice of our readers the ad- 
vertisement of W. Chase & Son, manufacturers of Chase's celebrated school furniture. 
Parties wishing to furnish school-rooms are requested to apply to us for information. 

Corporal Punishment. — The new school law of New Jersey, which took effect 
March 21, 1867, makes it unlawful for a teacher "to inflict corporal punishment upon 
any child in any school of the State." 

Suspended. — The Edticational Times, started in January last as the successor to the 
News and Educator, has suspended. 

T. W. Harvey is engaged to give a course of lectures in each of the State Normal 
Institutes of Indiana. 

Bishop Payne, President of Wilberforce University, has gone to England to solicit 
pecuniary aid for that institution. 

Prop. John Kendrick, of Marietta College, 0., has been appointed a member of 
the Board of Examiners of West Point for the coming year. 

Wanted — A situation as superintendent or teacher by a teacher of five years' expe- 
rience, who can teach anything in the college course. Satisfactory references guaran- 
teed. Address Box 266, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Physical and Intermediate Geoorapht. By James Montkith. 
Geography for Advnced Classes. By Francis McNally. 

These two works constitute respectively the fourtB and fifth books of the National 
Geographical Series, published by A. S. Barnes & Co., Now York. The first book is 
entirely new. Part First presents the leading facts and principles of physical geogra- 
phy in short and concise paragraphs, with numerous maps and illustrations. Part 
Second is devoted to local geography, and presents a series of well-arranged map ex- 
ercises consisting of questions, and topical exercises for review. The maps are 
excellent. 

The second book is a thorough revision of McNally's Geography No. 3, old series. 
The electrotype plates and many Of the illustrations are new, and the maps present 
the later changes in political boundaries. They are justly praised for their accuracy 
and beauty. The coloring is subdued, yet very distinct, and the shading admirable. 
The entire work is a beautiful specimen of typographical skill. 

The Young Singer's Manual. A new collection of School Music. By the Teachers 
of Music in the Cincinnati Public Schools. Cincinnati : Sargent, WiUon &. Hinkle. 
1867. 

The fact that this work is prepared by practical and experienced teachers of music 
in public schools, is an assurance that it is adapted to school use. An examination 
of its contents shows that it is emphatically a rnuaic-hook for gchooU. It presents the 
rudiments of music, with appropriate exercises for practice, and a fine collection of 
gongs from the Old Masters. It also contains many national and popular songs. See 
advertisement. 

The Culture Demanded by Modern Life. A Series of Addresses and Arguments 
on the Claims of Scientific Education. With an Introduction on Mental Discipline 
in Education by Prof. E. L. Youmans. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 1867. 

This work on the great educational question of the day, has just reached our table. 
It contains, besides the introduction, eleven addresses by eminent scientific men, with 
an appendix containing several briefer papers. Most of the lectures and papers have 
not before been published in this country. The book will provoke much discussion. 



NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Young Citizen's Manual. By Joseph Alden, D.D., LL.D. New York: Shel- 
don & Co. 1867. 
History op a Mouthful op Bread. By Jean Mace'. New York: American News 

Company. 
Elements of Pronunciation. By Caleb Bates Josselyn. Boston : Walker, Fuller 

& Co. 
Manual of Elementary Logic. By Lyman H. Atwater. Philadelphia : J. B. Lip- 

pincott A Co. 1867. 
Cambridge Physics. By W. J. Rolfe and J. A. Gillet. Boston : Crosby & Ains- 

worth. 1867. ' 
CiESAR DE Bello Gallico. By George Stuart, A.M. Philadelphia: Eldridge A 

Brother. 1867. 
Ripley's. System op Map-Drawing. New York: A. S. Barnes A Co. 
Greenleaf's New Elementary Arithmetic. Boston : Robert S. Davis & Co. 
Prjmary Arithmetic. By P. A. Towne. Loui&ville: John P. Morton & Co. 
The Forest Choir. By Geo. F. Root. Chicago : Root <fe Cady. 
The Metric System of Weights and Measures. New York: Ivison, Phinney, 

Blakeman & Co. 
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OHIO TEACHEES^ ASSOCIATION. 

PROCEEDINGS OP THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL SESSION, HELD AT 
SPEINGFIELD, OHIO, JULY 1, 2, AND 3, 1867. 

Monday J July 1 — Evening Session, 

The Association met in the First Presbyterian Church, Spring- 
field, Ohio, at 8 o'clock in the evening of the first of July, 1867, 
and was called to order by the President, Capt. Wm. Mitchell, of 
Columbus. 

The exercises were opened with prayer by Pres. X H. Herron, 
of Springfield M. E. Female College. 

On motion of Mr. W. D. Henkle, of Salem, Mr. Geo. W. Har- 
per, of Cincinnati, was appointed Eecording Secretary, and Mr. 
Wm. M. Bryant, of New Lisbon, and Mr. O. S. Cook, of Dayton, 
Assistants. 

An address of welcome on the part of the teachers of Spring- 
field, was pronounced by Mr. Mower, of the city, and responded 
to by Mr. Eickoff, of Cincinnati. 

"Vice-President Henkle was called to the chair, and the Presi- 
dent, Capt. Wm. Mitchell, delivered the Inaugural Address. 

At the close of the address, and on motion of Mr. M. F. Cow- 
dery, of Sandusky, it was ordered that a committee of five from 
different parts of the State, be appointed to consider the question 
20 
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whether the schools in the rural districts of Ohio have made any 
real advancement in the last ten years. 

The President appointed on the committee, Mr. M. F. Cowderyj 
of Sandusky, Hon. E. E. White, of Columbus, Mr. A. J. Eickoff, 
of Cincinnati, Pres. I. W. Andrews, of Marietta College, and Mr. 
K. W. Stevenson, of Norwalk. The committee was instructed to 
report on the following morning. 

The Association adjourned to meet at 9 o'clock, Tuesday 
morning. 



Tuesday — Morning Session. 



The Association was called to order by the President. 

Prayer was offered by President I. W. Andrews, of Marietta 
College. 

Mr. Wm. H. Morgan, of Cincinnati, was appointed Assistant 
Treasurer of the Association. 

Governor Cox being present was called for, and introduced to 
the Association by the President, who stated that this is the first 
time the Association has ever been complimented by the presence 
of the Executive. 

The Governor arose and acknowledged the acclamations with 
which the announcement of his name was greeted ; but having 
been assigned a place in the exercises, declined consuming the 
business time of the Association by any extended remarks at 
that hour. 

The Con^mittee on Progress of Schools being called on to re- 
port, the chairman, Mr. Cowdery, submitted the following : 

The committee charged with the duty of considering that portion of the 
President's Inaugural Address relating to the present condition of school in- 
struction in the rural districts and of the present educational needs of the 
State, respectfully offer the following report : 

Your committee deem it of the highest importance that the statement that 
the schools of the country districts are not, and for many years past have not 
heen of a progressive character, demands a prompt, candid, and complete in- 
vestigation by the friends of schools in Ohio. 

Or course the exceptional cases, where quiet, thoughtful, modest men watch 
the common school interests of their neighborhood with parental care, and 
where faithful teachers are patiently working out the grandest results, are to be 
omitted in the discussion. Still, further, to clear the question of embarrass- 
ment, let it be understood that all agencies and instrumentahties affecting 
society for good in a general way, if not included in the appointed meana (u 
school instruction, shaU also be excluded from the discussion. 

"We inquire first, then, in what respects the schools of the rural districts are 
improving? 
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Do the teachers of the year 1867 possess better qualifications for their work 
than those of former years ? If so, when and how were these qualifications 
obtained ? 

Are the best teachers, or any grade of teachers, more permanently employed 
than formerly ? If so, what has efiected this change ? 

Is there, generally, in the rural districts, a more distinct and emphatic de- 
mand for the best teachers than there was ten or twenty years since r 

Is there reliable, entirely reliable data to show that the percentage of attend- 
ance of papils is improving from year to year in the rural districts? If so, 
what agency is producing the change ? 

Are the schools of the country districts any better classified than in former 
years ? And does any thoughtful teacher or considerate parent look for any 
marked progress without some successful classification ? 

And still more, is not even the simplest grading of country schools regarded 
as an impracticability ? 

Are the schools of the rural districts aiming any higher either in quanti^ 
or quality of the instruction they give ? And do the public sympathize with 
these ideas of progress ? 

Do school directors visit the schools more than in former years, or do the 
parents ? 

Do the schools of the rural districts create a stronger appetite for knowledge 
than formerly ? 

Do they send a larger percentage of pupils to the higher institutions of leam- 
inff than ever before ? 

Does anybody, or do people generally, look to the common schools of the 
rural districts independentiy of other means of culture, to awaken a sense of 
character in any degree adequate to the emergencies and necessities of life ? 

Are the rural districts generally, or any where, laying or aiming to lay the 
solid foundations of sound education where they only can possibly be success- 
fally laid — namely, in a careful, skillful, faithful primary instruction f 

Are not the precious early years of the child estimated at about the same 
value as the time of the insect that sports away its existence in the beams of 
the sun? 

Can any of you, fellow-teachers, report that in your quarter of the State, and 
from your personal knowledge, reading is better taught in school, arithmetic is 
better taugnt, or any other subject better taught, regularly and certainly better 
taught, and because the people demand this better teaching, than ten, fifteen, 
or twenty years since ? 

Lastly, do the teachers of the rural districts or the people of the rural dis- 
tricts generally, believe now, or have they believed in past years, in the capacity 
or possibility of the common schools for any considerable degree of progress ? 
Affirmative or negative answers to the foregoing interrogatories will aid us 
to settle these, to us, gravest of educational questions — whether the school in- 
strnction of the rural districts is now, or has been for several years past, of 
a progressive character. Of course the queries may not often, if in any case, 
be answered with mathematical precision; but every observing parent or 
teacher may give such an approximate answer as will indicate his or her line 
of duty in the premises. 

After some comparison of views and observations on a portion of the points 
suggested, and from some knowledge of the past and present condition of tbe 
State, your committee, or a majority of them, reach the conclusion that the 
school instruction of the rural districts is not now progressing, and has not, for 
a few years past, progressed relatively with the other great interests of society 
and of the State. For all practical purposes of duty and action on the part of 
this Association, the statement of the President may be accepted as substan- 
tially true — ^that the school training of the rural districts, under the present 
agencies employed, is not of a progressive character. 
The very brief period allowed for the preparation of this report, does not 
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admit of the discussion of appropriate remedies. The Association has ahready 
the yerj valuable suggestions of the President on this point, and your commit- 
tee propose to leave t£e question of other means and agencies with the intelli- 
gent members of this Association. 

We deem it our duty in conclusion to state that notwithstanding the want of 
confidence expressed in this report of the present perfection of our common 
school system, we feel a true joy in the assurance that it is as good as it is — 
that it is doing as much for our State and the world as it is. We simply wish 
and hope that it may be better, speedily better. We firmly believe in its capacity 
for indefinite progress — and the reflection is a sad and sorrowful one that any 
feneration of children must pass away, without receiving every fraction of 
benefit which our free schools are capable of giving. 

On motion of Mr. Eickoff, of Cincinnati, the report was ac- 
cepted, and laid on the table, bo that the Association might hear 
the report of Mr. Henkle, chairman of committee appointed at 
the last annual session of the Association to memorialize the 
Legislature on the subject of County School Superintendence. 

Mr. Henkle submitted a verbal report, stating that the subject 
had at various times been brought to the notice of the public, and 
that the Legislature had been memorialized upon it. A meeting 
of school superintendents regarding the matter had been held in 
Columbus. Gov. Cox had alluded to the subject in his message. 
Mr. Henkle read the principal points of the bill which had been 
presented to the Legislature, and stated that it failed by only 
four or five votes, and would have been passed had all the mem- 
bers been present. He thought its passage would be certain at 
the next session of the Legislature. 

On motion of Mr. Eickoff, of Cincinnati, the report was ac- 
cepted, and the action of the committee approved. 

The report of committee on the condition of the rural schools 
was then taken from the table, and discussed at length by Mr. 
Cowdery, of Sandusky, Mr. Henkle, of Salem, Mr. Crosby, of 
Cincinnati, President Hartshorn, of Mt. Union College, President 
Andrews, of Marietta College, Hon. E. B. White, of Columbus, 
Prof. Tappan and President Howard, of the Ohio University, 
Capt. Mitchell, of Columbus, and Mr. A. C. Deuel, of Urbana. 

The discussion was closed by the adoption of the following 
resolution, presented by President Andrews, of Marietta College, 
as a substitute for Mr. Cowdery's report : 

Besolvedy That while we rejoice in whatever progress has been made in pop- 
ular education in the State, we are convinced of the imperative need ot far 
greater progress ; and we nree, as a measure eminently adapted to render our 
schools more efficient, and elevate the general educational sentiment of the 
people, the passage of a law establishing the office of County School Superin- 
tendent 

The Association then adjourned till 2 o'clock P. M. 
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Afternoon Session. 

The Association was called to order by the President. 

On motion of Mr. Eickoff, a committee was appointed, consist- 
ing of Messrs. Deuel, of TJrbana, Caldwell, of Gallipolis, Curran, 
of Glendale, McMillan, of Youngstown, and Carlton, of Sandusky, 
to report nominations of officers for the ensuing year. 

The President appointed Messrs. Henkle of Salem, Crosby, of 
Cincinnati, and Watkins, of Marion, committee on place of hold- 
ing next session of the Association. 

The order of miscellaneous business was announced, on which 
Hon. J. A. Norris, State School Commissioner, presented the fol- 
lowing : 

JResolved, That a committee of five, of whom the President, Capt Wm. 
Mitchell, shall be chairman, be appointed to codperate with the State Commis- 
fiioner in procuring proper legislation, and that persons in each county may be 
added to the committee at its option. 

The resolution was spoken to by Messrs. Norris, Eickoff, How- 
ard, Johnson, Eeinmund, Curran, and Sterling, and passed the 
Association by a unanimous vote. 

The chair appointed upon the committee Messrs. M. F. Cow- 
dery, of Sandusky, W. B. Henkle, of Salem, Eli T. Tappan, of 
Athens, and John Hancock, of Cincinnati. 

Mr. Eickoff, chairman of the Executive Committee, announced 
an " experience meeting " for Wednesday afternoon. 

Mr. Crosby, of Cincinnati, chairman oif Committee on High 
Schools continued from last annual session, reported that the 
committee recommend the dropping of the resolution of last year 
which suggested prize scholarships, and offered the following to 
he inserted as the third in the series offered on this subject last 
year: 

Besolvedj That we maintain the doctrine that it is the true office of the Pub- 
lic Schools to meet thoroughly and completely the local educational wants of 
the community ; and to this end High Scnools should be established and liber- 
ally sustained in every locality where the population will justify. 

Also, the following to be added to the fourth resolution : 

— And particularly that efforts be made to found scholarships in these 
schools, whereby meritorious pupils may be assisted to remain in school till 
their education is completed. 

Discussed by Messrs. Eickoff, Young, Harding, Hartshorn, and 
Woollard. The committee did not regard the report as complete, 
and asked further time. Granted. 
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The President then announced the order of business to be the 
discussion of Teachers* Institutes. 

The subject was spoken upon by Hon. E. B. White, of Colum- 
bus, Gov. Cox, Mr. W. D. Henkle, of Salem, and President Harts- 
horn, of Mt. Union College. 

The Association adjourned to 8 o'clock P. M. 

Evening Session. 

After calling the Association to order, the President introduced 
Gov. Cox, who proceeded to deliver the Annual Address. 

At its conclusion, the Association adopted unanimously a reso- 
lution offered by Pres. Andrews, of Marietta College, expressing 
their thanks to the Governor for his excellent address, and solicit- 
ing a copy of the same for publication. 

Mr. EickofP, chairman of the Executive Committee, announced 
that Mrs. Mary Howe Smith would be present on Wednesday 
morning, and deliver a lecture on the subject of Geography and 
the mode of teaching it. 

On motion of Mr. Eickoff, it was determined that the final ad- 
journment of this session of the Association shall be at the close 
of the afternoon session of Wednesday, July 3. 

Adjourned to meet at 9 o'clock A. M., Wednesday. 



Wednesday — Morning Session. 



The Association was called to order by the President. 

Prayer by Pres. O. N". Hartshorn, 

On motion of Mr. Johnson, of Ashtabula county, Messrs. J. C. 
Harper, of Bucyrus, and S. J. Kirkwood, of Tiffin, were added to 
the committee to cooperate with the State School Commissioner. 

On motion of Pres. Hartshorn, the subject of Teachers' Insti- 
tutes was referred to the same committee. 

On recommendation of the committee on place of holding next 
annual session of the Association, Dayton was selected. 

Mr. Eickoff, of Cincinnati, introduced a resolution opposing 
the present mode of appointing cadets to military and naval 
schools. 

Discussed by Messrs. Hancock and WooUard, of Cincinnati, and 
Schuyler, of Norwalk. 
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The hour having arrived which had been assigned to the lec- 
ture of Mrs. Smith, the above resolution, on motion of Mr. 
Eickoff, was laid on the table. 

The President then introduced, Mrs. Mary Howe Smith, of 
Oswego, to whose lecture the Association listened with great at- 
tention and interest, and at its close, expressed their apprecia- 
tion of the same by a rising vote of thanks. 

On motion, the sentiments contained in the address were 
adopted, the vote being unanimous. 

Mr. Henkle called attention to the merits of the Educational 
Monthly as the official organ of the Association, and to state- 
ments from high sources of its excellence in tone and character. 
It ought to be read by every teacher in the State. 

Mr. Hadley, of Indiana, extended to the members of the Asso- 
ciation an invitation to attend the next convention of the teach- 
ers of Indiana. 

Mr. Edwards, of Troy, offered the following : 

Eesolvedj That a committee of five persons, consisting of the State School 
Commissioner, two connected with our Colleges, and two with our Public 
Schools, be appointed to report on the true relations of the College and Public 
School systems, and, if practicable, to recommend a uniform course of study 
to be pursued in these institutions. 

Laid on the table. 

Afternoon Session, 

Tie Association was called to order by the President. 
Mr. Eeinmund, chairman of the Committee on Truancy, con- 
tinued from session of 1866, presented the following report : 

Your committee appointed two years ago to memorialize the Legislature on 
the subject of Truancy, ai^d continued at our last session, would respectfully 
remind the Association that a Report of the committee was presented last year, 
giving an account of the unsuccessful effort made by the committee during 
tbe preceding session of the Legislature, to secure the passage of a Truant 
Law. 

The passage of the County Superintendency bill having been specially pressed 
^pon our Legislature last winter, and not wishing to embarrass said effort, the 
committee thought it advisable not to renew its memorial on Truancy at that 
time, 

We now recommend that this matter be referred to the general committee 
appointed to cooperate with the State School Commissioner on County Super- 
vision and Institutes, and that this committee be discharged. 
(Signed) J. F. Rbinmtjnd, 

R. W. Stevenson, . 

M. F. CowDERT, ]■ Committee. 

John Hancock, 

Bu T. Tappan, 
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On motion of Mr. Edwards, the report was accepted and ap- 
proved, and the committee discharged as desired. 

On motion of Mr. Henkle, a Committee on Kesolutions, con- 
sisting of Messrs. T. C. Mendenhall, of Middletown and E. 
McMillan, of Youngstown, was appointed and instmcted to re- 
port at once. 

On motion of Mr. Sickoff, the resolution offered during the 
morning session, concerning the nomination of candidates for 
appointment in the United States naval and military schools, was 
taken from the table. 

After some discussion, Mr. Denel, of Urbana, offered the fol- 
lowing as a substitute : 

Resolved^ That appointments of cadets to West Point and the Naval Acad- 
emy should be made upon competitive examination. 

The resolution was adopted without discussion. 

Mr. Deuel, chairman of Committee on Nominations for officers 

of Association for ensuing year, reported as follows r 

For Preaident^Ur. W. D. Henkle, of Salem. 
" Vice iVmdcn<5— Messrs. R. W. Stevenson, of Norwalk; Prof. W. E 

Young, of Athens ; and John Bolton, of PortsmoutL 
" Eecording Secretary — CoL S. M. Barber, of Ashland. 
" Corresponding Secretary — Mr. J. C. Harper, of Bucyrus. 
" Treasurer — Mr. Allen Armstrong, of Springfield. 
" Auditor — ^Mr. John Hancock, of Cincinnati. 
Executive Committee — Messrs. M. F. Cowdery, of Sanduskv ; 0. S. Cook, of 
Dayton; Dr. T. Sterling, of Cleveland; G. S. Ormsby, of Aenia; and G. A 
Carnahan, of Cincinnati. 

On motion, the report was received, the officers elected by 
acclamation; and the committee discharged. 

It was then announced that the order of exercises would be 
reports from the several counties of the State. 

The President first called upon gentlemen from other States. 

Mr. Bolfe, of Chicago, Illinois, gave a cheering account of the 
present excellent condition and decidedly progressive character 
of the schools of Illinois. Eeferred especially to the advantages 
they derive from County School Superintendence. The teachers 
of that State regard it as the chief excellence of their school 
system. 

Mr. Aikins, of Pennsylvania, expressed great pleasure in being 
present with the Association. Eeported that the schools of his 
State were in a very prosperous condition, and attributed their 
prosperity mainly to the workings of the system of county 
supervision. 
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The connties were then called, and brief responses given by 
the delegates. A feeling of great enconragement was expressed 
on the part of all, and a general conviction that there are many- 
evidences which prove our school system to be of a superior 
character and progressive in its nature, though not so decidedly 
progressive in the country districts as it is desirable it should be. 
The opinio® was expressed that there might and should be some 
approach to gradation in the schools of a township, and that this 
gradation could most easily and certainly be effected through the 
agency of county superintendence. 

After these reports from counties, Mr. Eeinmund offered the 
following resolution, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That the appointment of the Hon. Henry Barnard as the head of 
the department of educatian at Washington, gives us great satisfaction ; and 
that we believe his appointment is a just recognition of his great sacrifices and 
services in behalf of the cause of education. 

The Hon. John A. Norris offered the following : 

Whereas, Dr. 0. N. Hartshorn, President of Mt Union College, 0., is about 
to visit Europe to investigate the Systems of instruction in European States : 
Therefore, 

Eesolvedy That Pres. Hartshorn be requested to bring before this Associa- 
tion at its next regular session, such information resulting from his investiga- 
tions as may, in his judgment, be deemed worthy of the consideration of this 
Association. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 
The following resolution was presented by Mr. Deuel, of Ur- 
hana, and adopted by the Associaton : 

Besolvedy Thai the Executive Committee be instructed to pay the expenses 
of those members of the committee who, under appointment of the Associa- 
tion, went to Columbus to assist in drafting, and securing the passage of the 
County Superintendency bill. 

The Committee on Eesolutions presented the following report, 
which was adopted; 

Besolvedj That the thanks of this Association be tendered to the citizens of 
Springfield for the very generous manner in which they hav% received and 
entertained the delegates and members, especially in view of the fact that a 
much larger number has been in attendance than usual — this being one of the 
largest meetings ever held ; that our thanks are due to the officers of the First 
I^resbyterian Church for their kindness in granting their place of worship for 
the use of the Association ; to the officers of the Railroad Companies who have 
agreed to return delegates free; to the several Reporters in attendance, 
especially the Springfidd EepubUcj which has devoted so large a portion of its 
space to a detailed and accurate report of our proceedings ; and, finally, to our 
worthy President and the other officers for the most able and gentlemanly man- 
ner in which they have conducted the business of the Association. 
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On motion of Mr. B. K. Bryan, of Golumbus, it was ordered 
that a committee of three be appointed to report on the relation 
of Commercial Schools to the Public Schools. 

The Chair appointed Messrs. B. K. Bryan, W. N. Bdwards, 
and J. C. Kinney said committee. 

Mr. Woollard, of Cincinnati, expressed a wish to hear the 
reason why the Committee on Object Teaching had no* reported. 

Mr. Eickoff remarked that the chairman of the committee on 
that subject was the chairman of the Bxecutive Committee, and 
desired to be excused from reporting at present ; would report 
at the next meeting of the Association. 

On motion of Mr. Henkle, the Association, after singing the 
doxology, was declared adjourned. 

WM. M. BEYANT, 

Assistant Secretary. 



THE EELATION OF COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION TO 
THE STATE AND TO THE COLLEGIATE COURSE.* 

BY GOVERNOR J. ». 00 X. 

By what right does the State meddle with education ? What reasons are 
there for sustaining at public expense a system of common schools ? What 
kind of instruction shall be given in such schools when established ? and what 
shall be their relations to our colleges and universities ? The answers a man 
will give to all or any of these questions will depend much upon his theories of 
the true functions of civil government, and of tiie extent to which the State as 
an organized corporation may properly go, in fostering the interests and pro- 
moting the happiness of the people by its legislation. 

Men of one school teach that the duty of the Government is limited to the 
merest protection of person and property by the use of physical power, and 
that individual self-interest should be left to its own resources to discover how 
to increase each man's happiness, wealth, or wisdom, while individual energy, 
acting alone or only with those who voluntarily combine for a single specific 
purpose, must furnish the power to reach the desired end. Another school in- 
sists that as the good of each individual is found, in a true philosophical analy* 
sis, to be the good of all, it is the duty of society, as a whole, to promote in 
every possible way the advantage of each of its members. If we were to apply 
to the que6tio9 of education the principle of the first of these schools with 
rigorous logic, we should say the State has no right to meddle with it; and if 

* Annnal Address delivered before the Ohio Teachers' Assoolation at Springfield, 
July 2d, 1867. 
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Tfe follow with equal consistency the doctrine of the second, we shall say that 
the accumulated wealth of all must be treated as a family property, out of which, 
each shall receive the highest cultivation of which he is capable. 

Fortunately for the world there is not a large proportion of strictly logical 
minds in it ; for if there were, with the present average narrowness of the field 
of human vision, we should have a terrible time of it, with every party and sect 
running down its one idea, with inexorable tenacity, to its legitimate conclusion. 
In practice, such principles as those I have stated are the abstract statement of 
tendencies rather than recognized rules of conduct definitively accepted ; and 
of the schools I have mentioned, it would be truer to say that the one demands 
less interference by the Government with the general welfare and common 
affairs of individuals, whilst the other affirms that more might properly be 
accomplished by legislation in these directions ; both starting from the existing 
condition of things as their point of departure. Contests between parties are 
always about some specific measures or things, however loudly abstract princi- 
ples may be debated. Scarcely any one can number, much less carefully 
weigh, the myriad motives and reasons which impel him to oppose or support a 
measure or a set of measures ; therefore, to simplify the process we very natu- 
rally generalize a principle which seems to cover the case, and do our fighting 
over this abstraction. The strength of tl^e tendency in any given direction 
varies in different individuals : one will stop here, another there, a third wiU 
go further still; but, as I have said, very few, indeed, will go to the extreme 
results which may logically be deduced from their doctrines. One and another 
^op out by the way, and become first indifferent and then opposed to further 
progress in that direction. If you upbraid them with their logical inconsistency 
it will do little good ; you will only learn that their logic was used for the de- 
fense of their position, not as the cause for assuming it The principle which 
is urged to-day as the conclusive and imperative reason for a given act, may 
^ repudiated and denounced to-morrow, because it is found to cover another 
act which is found distasteful or injurious. Quarrel as we may with this rather 
iomiliating view of human conduct, we know that it is true. Progress in this 
World is never continuous and direct Human society will oflen seem to be 
tending in a given direction with accelerated speed, Uke a planet approaching 
^e sun ; but just as it nears its perihelion, its very acceleration has increased 
the centrifugal force, and instead of rushing at once to the central point of 
attraction, away it sfuns again to the farthest part of its orbit to be drawn 
gradually back after again reaching an equilibrium of forces. In like manner 
history is ever repeating itself; and although we may find consolation in carry- 
i^Qg the comparison further, and saying that as the sun and planets together are 
oioving toward some fixed point in space, so our race, in spite of all its appa* 
vent adherence to a track returning into itself, is still from age to age making 
J^al advancement ; nevertheless, for the purpose I have had in view in making 
these remarks, the uncertainty and lack of logical consistency in human con- 
duct is a truth which we are forced to reckon upon in current affairs and in all 
^ shorter historical epochs. 

One of the recompenses which this condition of things brings with it is, 
^t after a time a victory won for a measure is generally acquiesced in, and 
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its original opponents find ft pnblic sentiment existing whicli deters them from 
attempting its overthrow, and forces them to limit their opposition to new ad- 
Tances in the same direction. Thus, the battle in favor of a common school 
system has been won, and the result has been acquiesced in so thoroughly that 
even those who would theoretically insist that the Government should have 
nothing to do with education are found practically sustaining the system, and 
use their old arguments only to resist its extension and improvement In fact, 
the most intelligent of them have discovered that even upon the score of eco- 
nomical protection of the interests of society, schools are more cheap and 
effectual means to secure the end than jails and penitentiaries. 

There is, therefore, no need of seeking answers to the first two questions 
which I have stated at the beginning of this address. The progress of civil- 
ized enlightenment has made it unnecessary ; and in noting the fact that so 
much of the debate has become obsolete, we fix a landmark which proves that 
the revolutions of opinion on this subject have not kept us exactly in the beaten 
track, and which enables us to measure the real and appreciable headway we 
have made. 

The inquiries upon which the discussion is still open, then, are those which 
pertain to the nature of the education to be given in our common schools, and 
its place in the complete scheme for the instruction of all classes of youth in a 
republic like ours. 

That intelligence is the fundamental condition of the stability of republican 
governments, is a truth which is admitted by every body, and yet I have often 
thought that we had fallen into a parrot-Uke way of stating the proposition 
without the real living faith which begets work, dead in earnest, and thorough. 
It is so perhaps with all truths which through familiarity become old stories, 
and therefore it is necessary to have, once in a while, a revival, and make oar 
old creed energize within us, or it might as well be no creed at alL The more 
closely we scan the history of Republics in all ages of the world, the more 
clearly we shall find it demonstrated that wherever a reasonable intelligence is 
diffused, republicanism is the happiest, safest, most prosperous, most progres- 
sive, and most humane form of government which communities ever adopt 
This is no Fourth of July opinion to be aired on occasions when the " Bird o' 
Freedom " is soaring, but it is a proposition which a scholar may deliberately 
enounce with a firm conviction that the satisfactoriness of his proof will be in 
direct proportion to the thoroughness of his historical examination. It has 
long been the fashion for a large class of historians to declaim against the tar- 
bulence, the fickleness, the ingratitude, the cruelty, and the weakness of repub- 
lics, ancient and modem; but the carefully formed and distinctly declared 
judgment of Grote in regard to the Athenian democracy, may be confidently 
accepted as true of all such governments in all ages, the apparent exceptions 
being found, on close examination, to prove the rule. Of their orderliness 
he says: "When we compare the drawn swords of ambitious competitors, 
ending in the despotism of one of them, with tho vehement parliamentary 
strife between Themistocles and Aristides afterward, peaceably decided by 
the vote of the sovereign people and never disturbing the public tranquillity, we 
shall see that the democracy fulfilled the oonditions of order as well as of pro- 
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gress better than the Solonian constitution." Again, summing up the evidence 
of cruelty in their internal strifes, commonly reckoned one of the peculiarly 
weak points of popular government, he declares that the facts conclusively 
establish the principle that " the practice of self-government contributes to 
soften the instincts of intestine violence and revenge, even under very great 
provocation." 

And still again, on a point where the evidence has been frequently assumed 
to be still more conclusive against democratic institutions, he declares that 
"whatever may be said about the flattery of orators as a means of influence 
over the people, it will be found that though particular points may be gained in 
this way, yet wherever the influence of an orator has been steady and long con- 
tinued (like that of Pericles or Demosthenes), 'it is owing in part to the fact 
that he has an opinion of his own, and is not willing to accommodate himself 
constantiy to the prepossessions of his hearers." 

I might draw from the history of the late war in our own country further 
proof of the truths thus stated by the learned Englishman, and so combine the 
evidence furnished by the earliest and latest pages of history; but it is not my 
purpose to enlarge upon this point more than is necessary to make my state* 
ment distinct and emphatic, and in the midst of our own troubles to draw, in 
passing, the consolation that under any other form of constitution, they must 
have been immeasurably greater. 

Bat tiie stahiUty of republics — " there's the rub." Whilst claiming for them 
all the virtues of the best government during their existence, we are unable 
to deny that that existence has usually been brief A few generations have 
commonly seen the rise, the glory, and the sudden overthrow of popular insti- 
tutions, whilst it is no strange thing to find monarchies or oligarchies stagger- 
ing on through centuries of decline before reaching their fall Whence this 
frailty of existence on the one hand, and stubborn tenacity of life on the other, 
which would almost tempt us to apply to governments the proverb so often ap- 
plied to promising children — " Whom the Gods love, die young ! " I think 
both the explanation and the possible remedy may be found by analyzing the 
governments themselves. When power is in the hands of a few, these have 
usually the advantage of instruction in statecraft and worldly wisdom to a de- 
gree which the populace can never reach. However corrupt they may be, they 
have the highest intelligence at their disposal ; and whether in detecting the 
plans of adversaries, or adapting means to thwart them, may use the com- 
pletest discipline the age affords, with the completest unity of purpose and will 
Under a popular constitution, however, the destiny of the nation must be de- 
termined not by the highest intelligence in it, but by the average wisdom of the 
mass. If the people have not intelligence enough to reason out the results 
which would flow from doctrines or policies with which selfish demagogues 
would dupe them, they will commit themselves and the State to a current which 
must carry them to destruction. If they have not the discernment which will 
enable them to determine who is fit to be trusted, they will commit themselves 
and the State to leaders who will build their own power upon the ruins of lib- 
erty. If they have not the virtue to love the good of the whole community 
more than a selfish advantage, ihey will for a momentary profit destroy the 
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safety of property and the indispensable condition of all material prosperitj. 
In brief, to secure durability for a popular government, the people must have a 
much higher degree of virtue, and a much higher grade of intelligence than is 
required for stability, and even a fair amount of progress, under a different con- 
stitution. 

We hear a great deal about the " instincts of the people " being always trust- 
worthy, and I myself believe with Falstaff, that ^' instinct is a great matter," bat 
we shall be deceived if, by the popular phrase, we mean anything more than 
impulses guided by intelligence and virtue. Instinct without intelligence is 
characteristic of the brutes, and drives blindly on wherever passion or appetite 
leads. The '' popular instincts" did not prevent the French people from trust- 
ing the Napoleons, either the first or the third, to the repeated destruction of 
French liberty; nor the English from trusting Cromwell; nor the Mexicans 
from being duped and betrayed almost as often as the recurring years. The 
history of the failure of these "popular instincts" to discern the people's ene- 
mies, is the history of the downfall of all the republics the world has hitherto 
seen ; and if we have successfully undergone tests which have proven destructive 
to other European peoples who have tried the experiment of self-government, 
we may thank the "schoolmaster abroad," who, from the days of the Plymouth 
colony, has been more incessantly and ubiquitously at work here than amongst 
other nations. 

I do not thus magnify your office to give you a comfortable feeling of pride in 
your profession on this your anniversary, but rather to make you feel the burden 
that is laid upon you, and the necessity that all teachers should be tireless, ener 
getic, inventive, and enthusiastic in finding and applying the means to bring 
our youth up toward the ideal standard of republican citizenship. In my ideal 
republic I would not insist that every citizen should be a statesman, but I would 
have him a competent juryman before whom statesmen might argue the highest 
controversies which can arise in the State, and know while arguing that fallacy 
and claptrap, and inconsistency and demagoguery, would certainly be detected 
and despised. As we approach such an ideal, we shall obtain stronger and 
accumulated securities that American republicanism shall add stability to the 
advantages and blessings which other republics have derived from their 
freedom. 

Accustomed as we have been all our lives to seeing the fruits of popular edu- 
cation around us, it is no easy matter to realize to ourselves the wonderful 
change a single generation may witness when an efficient system of schools is 
established among an untutored people. Prior to 1696, it would be hard to find 
a more turbulent and less progressive and thrifty people than the Scotch ; bat 
in that year it was, in the Scotch phrase, " statuted and ordained, that every 
parish in the realm should provide a commodious school house, and should pay 
a moderate stipend to a schoolmaster." Macaulay, with commendable national 
pride, thus describes the result : " Before one generation had passed away, it 
began to be evident that the common people of Scotland were superior in intel- 
ligence to the common people of any other country in Europe. To whatever land 
the Scotchman might wander, to whatever calling he might betake himself, in 
America or India, in trade or in war, the advantage which he derived from his early 
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training raised him above Ms competitors. If he was taken into a warehouse as a 
porter, he soon became foreman. If he enlisted in the army, he soon became a 
sergeant Scotland, meanwhile, in spite of the barrenness of her soil and the 
severity of her climate, made sach progress in agriculture, in manufactures, in 
commerce, in letters, in science, in all that constitutes civilization, as the old 
world had never seen equaled, and as even the new world has scarcely seen sur- 
passed. This wonderful change is to be attributed, not indeed solely, but prin- 
cipally, to the national system of education." 

If the brilliant historian could take an honest pride in thus narrating the 
almost miraculous transformation wrought amongst his countrymen in a single 
generation, we may, without undue vanity, congratulate ourselves upon his tes- 
timony that even greater wonders have occurred on this side the Atlantic ; yet 
we ought also to know, better than any foreign writer, how much room there 
still is for progress, and how far we are from having reached the acme of civil- 
ized enlightenment We ought also to learn from this example, that a single 
generation may witness great changes in either direction, and that the omission 
of instruction for a few years would do much more than we would be willing to 
admit, toward sending us back to degradation, and wresting from us the fruits 
of a century of toil and progress. Eternal vigil&nce, unceasing effort, is the 
price of our liberty and our civilization. 

I have enlarged somewhat upon the connection between the intelligence of 
the people and the stability of the republic, because that connection, when once 
admitted, determines for us the true object of common-school education, and 
consequently furnishes us a guide by which we may more easily fix the nature 
and kind of education itself. The State does not educate this boy in order that 
he may become a merchant or a professional man rather than a day laborer, 
nor that girl in order that she may become a teacher rather than a dairy maid. 
If such personal advantages as these were the object of the public care, it 
might be hard to tell why the State should not furnish the young man with capi- 
tal to start in business afler educating him. If, however, we assume that the 
State instructs her children in order that they may be fitted for the high duties 
of citizenship, and for taking active part in the progress of the nation ; if this 
education is meant to be a security against the blunders of ignorance, the pas- 
sions of mobs, the recurrence of wicked rebellions, and the other evils which 
have proven destructive to popular governments ; we can easily see that we 
must aim at such a general discipline of the mental powers as shall tend to the 
most perfect development of the intellectual man, and the most even and har- 
monious enlargement of all his faculties. It may be true— I believe it is true — 
that this general culture in youth will prove the best foundation on which to 
build the specific profession or particular department of knowledge to which the 
life time of the matured man will be devoted, and that, especially in the earliest 
stages of instruction, the roads are necessarily almost identical; yet the ruling 
purpose of the instructor, the " final cause " of the instruction (to use a techni- 
cal term), is the advantage and safety of the State as a whole, and the personal 
profit of the pupil is collateral and subordinate. As in the Divine government 
of the Universe it is practically found that the well being of all is consistent 
with the highest good of the individual, so in this theory of public education it 
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will appear tbat the advantage of the State and of the pupil are inseparably 
connected ; bat as in the one case the resultant happiness of the individual is 
only secared when with virtuous self-forgetfulness the general good is made the 
object of his desire, so in the other the minor utilities and profits of education 
are most fully secured when the attention is fastened upon the truest and 
broadest mental development I trust there is no need to explain that this does 
not mean that it is possible for everybody or even for any very large number of 
people to attain the maximum of culture that human nature is capable of: all 
I ask is, that whether the amount of instruction given be more or less, it be 
given on the proper plan and with the true aim ; that, so far as possible, every 
youth be taught to feel that continuous intellectual and moral progress is of 
more importance than any other personal advantage, and that the object of his 
education is to open the way for this, to give him views of the promised land 
into which he may enter, tastes of the sweets of learning which shall stimulate 
within him active desires for more, — permanent appetites which shall be ever 
furnishing ennobling pleasures and never satiated or cloyed. When our young 
people get this idea of education fixed in their minds and ruling in their lives 
the State will get its return for the cost of their instruction by possessing a race 
of men and women as symmetric in their higher nature as the Spartans were in 
their bodily organization under the Lycurgan discipline. 

But, it may be asked, ought not children to be taught those things which they 
will use when grown ? Let us see what we mean by the question. The primary 
studies of the school must be very much the same whether we are fitting a child 
for a special trade or business, or are attempting the larger work of general 
mental training. To spell, to read, to use accurately and understandingly the 
mother tongue, to write, to reckon arithmetically, these are not only the portals 
which open the way to all science and all departments of training, but they are 
also the rudiments of knowledge which are of most use in the practical busL 
ness of life ; nay, they comprise all that ninety-nine people out of a hundred 
ever have occasion to use in their common vocations at all. Mark, I do not 
say that any part of our knowledge is of no use, for I have tried to be very ex* 
plicit in declaring the contrary, and insisting that the greater the amount of 
trained mental power which is brought to any business of life, the greater, 
other things being equal, will be our success in it This is, however, a very 
different thing from affirming that the business itself calls for the practical use 
of the studies by which the power and vigor were attained. The liberally edu- 
cated lawyer may find a daily advantage in the logical training and analytical 
habits he has derived from his mathematical studies, and yet I do not know that 
I ever heard of one who had to solve a biquadratic equation or go over the 
pons astnorum in the ordinary course of his practice. What is there in the 
drilling of a troop of horse that requires the use of conic sections or the inte- 
gral calculus? Yet we put our West Point cadets through the higher mathe- 
matics. Even if you take those employments which seem closely connected 
with science, you will find that most of them have very little use for it practi- 
cally. Ships are navigated all over the world by men who know nothing of 
spherical trigonometry, and countless farms are surveyed and railroads built by 
men who would *^ flunk" at once, if called upon to pass an examination in the 
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theorj of the logarithmic tables they use in their dailj work. Science, when 
applied to the practical trades and prodnctive employments of men, is redaced 
to formulae which may be applied by those who have only a radimentary educa- 
tion; and the results of the profoundest scientific inyestigation are used eveiy 
day with as little thought or care for the subtle {processes by which these results 
were reached, as the ^* nawy " smoking his pipe has for the anatomy of the 
orhieularts ori§ or bueetncUor muscles with which he sucks in the fumes of 
the weed. Indeed, I think there has been a world of cant used in the advocacy 
of what is called practical education, which we would do well to get rid of. 
The term has been so far appropriated to a scheme of instruction occupied 
largely with a mere accumulation of superficial facts drawn from the physical 
sciences to the exclusion or at least the belittling of the necessity for the severer 
forms of mental discipline, that it would be well to avoid its use. Education, 
properly considered, comprises both the mental gymnastic or discipline care- 
fully directed to the development of the intellectual powers, and the memorizing 
and storing up of facts easily comprehended and learned. Neither part of the 
work can be neglected, though the former in fact includes the latter, since the 
memory is one of the powers which, by the hypothesis, we are trying to culti- 
vate. The evil under consideration consists in giving preeminence to the mem- 
orizing process over that which is more general in its discipline. Both the dif- 
ference between the processes and the reason for my own opinion upon them, may 
be easiest understood from an example. Suppose we take a child who has com- 
pleted that primary course which I have described as common to all schemes 
of instruction, and who has a fixed period of a few years which he may deVote 
to education in school His teacher has to choose one of two plans. Either 
to make the symmetrical growth of the child's mind and preparation for the 
most accurate and powerful use of his own faculties the chief object of the 
training, or to give predominance to the accumulation of interesting truths 
which are the results of historical and scientific investigations hitherto made. 
Under the former process the student will have read fewer books, but he will 
Itnow the reason for all the principles he has learned ; he will be able to tell 
yon less about the world he lives in, but he will have learned how to study, to 
Analyze, to investigate for himself; he will have a less showy stock of knowl- 
^ge, but he will have acquired a love for thorough learning, and a conscious^ 
fiess of his own power to use his faculties which will more than compensate 
'^^m. In obtaining thorough discipline, a wise teacher is of inestimable value 
to the pupil^ but under the other plan the teacher degenerates to a mere listener 
to recitations. The boy who leaves school with a mind really disciplined will 
<lQickIy accumulate the truths and facts the other has been stnfi^d with, for he 
Jas only to read to obtain them, and reading will be play for him ; whereas if 
he once form the habit of being satisfied with superficial knowledge he will 
^ever rouse himself to the labor of going to the root of any inquiry, or making 
^i^e that he knows whereof he affirms, for he will not appreciate the necessity 
^r the advantage of such thoroughness. I would that every teacher could have 
instantly before his eye in letters of light, " Your work is to discipline and not 
<*am." \^ith this principle guiding your labors and your selection of the 
^les of your schools, they will soon become in fact what in Europe they are 
21 
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in name, mental gymnasia ; and the young athletes they will send fordi irill 
quickly add to their thorough elementary science, all and more than all the 
practical knowledge any other system would promise. 

It is often surprising to notice how carelessly the distinction is drawn hetween 
the results of science and the science itself. In astronomy, for example, an in- 
telligent child will soon learn the names and the order of the planets, the nam- 
her of satellites, the extent of the orhits, and the periods of revolution ; but 
how different a thing this is from comprehending the reasoning by which these 
facts are proven, or being able to follow Newton's or Laplace's demonstrations 
of the elements of the heavenly system I The facts, as such, are interesting 
and profitable to know; but viewing them as facts only, it might puzzle us to 
tell wherein the knowledge of them is worth more than the facts concerning 
national traits, customs, character, and history that we find in the Waverly 
novels, or those which an illiterate sailor may observe for himself in foreign 
countries. To memorize such things may be acquiring information, but to call 
it science, practical or otherwise, is simply absurd. In the case of astronomy 
to which I have referred, an extensive and thorough discipline in both mathe- 
matical and inductive reasoning must be acquired before the processes of dis- 
covery and proof can be undenrtood or followed by the student with the demon- 
strations before him. In a very great degree the same is true of the other 
physical sciences, and aa sciences they are found to be no part of an ordinary 
'' practical " education. The mere acquisition of information, without special 
reference to mental discipline, should, therefore, without being ignored, occnpya 
subordinate place in an educational scheme, being used to recreate and rest the 
mi^d in the intervals of severe training, and to furnish portions of the material 
01/ which that training is based. 

The discussion of the specific course of studies and modes of instraction 
best adapted to secure the object thus presented would take us entirely beyond 
the limits of a single discourse, and I must leave it untouched, and content my- 
self with briefly referring to one or two collateral questions. 

It is, in the minds of some, an objection to any public or common school sys- 
tem that it can adapt itself only to the average of a large class, and that neither 
the strongest nor the weakest are properly cared for, nor can the peculiar talents 
of the individual pupils be cultivated. It is no doubt true that if a wise teacher 
had only a single child under his care, he would make a very careful study of 
his pupil's idiosyncrasies of mind and body, and endeavor to adapt his training 
philosophically to those peculiarities. It may be admitted that in the congre- 
gation of many scholars something is lost in this respect, and yet it may weD 
be claimed that more is gained in other directions. The powerful stimulos of 
emulation, the self-knowledge gained by a comparison of one's self with others, 
the habit of self-help cultivated by the impossibility of the teacher's taking 
time to remove all the difficulties from the student's path, must, I think, be allowed 
to outweigh the disadvantages which have been referred ta It is, however 
worth our while to inquire whether the greater extension of our system of con- 
gregation may not be made to secure in great part the advantages of both sys. 
terns, and thus cure the defects which have been objected to. Can we not, by 
still further developing the advantages of grading our schools, provide for asseoi' 
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bliDg in one class not merely those who are in the same general stage of ad- 
yancement, but those of similar mental character? It has seemed to me that 
in oar larger towns, at any rate, this subdivision might be made to bring 
together pupils requiring a modified course of training, and give to the teacher 
the opportunity of adapting the studies pursued to the special intellectual wants 
of a greater number of students. I am far from insisting or believing that one 
inflexible course of study will produce the greatest amount of mental develop- 
ment in all. I have too often seen a strong exhibition of talent in one direction 
accompanied by a total unfitness for another line of cultivation, to doubt that 
time may be wasted in trying to form all minds in one mould. To discover 
where is the line of demarkation between the weakness or slowness which may 
be cured in whole or in part, and the decided peculiarity of organization which 
can not be changed but must be simply accepted as a fact, is a thing which re- 
quires the greatest sagacity, and calls for the exercise of the truest wisdom on 
the part of the teacher. To meet this and similar difficulties adequately, the 
teachers profession must become in the largest sense a 'learned" one. 

Assuming, then, that I have not erred in my conception of the object and 
general scope of a common school education, and in separating it from specific 
instruction in any trade, business, or profession, there still remains a topic 
worthy of consideration;- viz., its application to the wants of those who can not 
spend the time to complete the whole course which is taught, but who from any 
of the inevitable necessities of life are compelled to content themselves with 
only a portion of it. 

In our educational machinery, as in every other, we ought to avoid waste of 
time and labor, and should study the strictest economy of force. The system 
of grading schools which I have just referred to, is based upon this economical 
principle. Is there not room for still another development of its advantages so 
as to make at least two or three periods in the public school course, each of 
which shall contain such studies as will give the maidmum of attainable advan- 
tage for the time consumed, and each be as nearly as possible rounded off and 
completed in itself? A certain degree of progress in any study is necessary to 
make it valuable as a discipline, or to prevent its being forgotten and entirely 
lost A cardinal difference between public and private education is, that in the 
one case your full course must provide for those who can only take part of it, 
whilst in the otker you may commence in the earliest stages with studies which 
will be continued many yearSj and which would never be commenced without 
a reasonable assurance of the time and means for completing the whole. In 
the latter, the rudiments of quite a large range of subjects may be undertaken 
at a very early period; in the former the range must be narrow at the start, and 
the new studies introduced at definite stages of progress. The boy or girl who 
must leave at the close of your grammar school course, to learn a trade ^r 
assist in the support of a family, should have the assurance that the most has 
been made of the time under the true theory of education ; that he has, if dili- 
gent, become all he was capable of becoming with his natural powers in the 
given time. My faith in the advantages of educating youth in classes together 
rather than separately, and in the public good which eomes from the democratic 
intermingling of the children of the rich and the poor under the care of really 
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trust-wortliy and competent teachers, is sucli that I nnheaitatinglj express tlie 
hope that the improvement of oar common school system will, ere many years, 
he so great as to make it utterly impossible for any private academies to com- 
pete with them in their own sphere, not because of the pecuniary cheapness of 
the education, but because of its superior value as an education. Teachers who 
labor earnestly for that result, will deserve to be regarded as permanent bene- 
factors of the State. 

If, in what I have been saying, I should seem to have referred too exclusively 
to the graded schools of our villages and cities as though they were the only 
common schools, it has not been from carelessness or from forgetfulness that 
the country district school is, after all, the one in which the great majority of 
our children are taught My design has been to present what seems to me the 
true theory of public education, and apply it to schools of the best existing type, 
. thus developing at once our idea of the processes to be followed and the results 
to be aimed at When our notions of what we want are clearly defined, we 
shall not grope at random for the way to reach it What, then, is needed to 
bring our country district schools up even to the average standard of the graded 
schools of the towns? Their most marked points of inferiority may be consid- 
ered, Ist In classification of pupils; 2d. In system of instruction ; and 3d. In 
competence of teachers. The greatest obstacle to a satisfactory grading of 
country schools is, of course, the sparseness of the population, which makes it 
difficult to arrange any satisfactory gradation without enlarging districts so 
much as to intefere with regular attendance. But it is by no means certain that 
it would not be feasible to unite several districts for the purpose of supporting 
one school for the older and more advanced pupils. In order to get at the facts 
which bear upon the question of the practicability of any such suggestion, there 
must be a comprehensive and thorough stady of the character and relations of 
the separate districts to each other, which we seem to have no means just now 
of procuring. The difficulties which I have enumerated as, second and third, 
have been corrected in our best town schools by the labors of competent profes- 
sional teachers acting as superintendents of the several graded departments. I 
see no better or more promising way of procedure than to apply the same rem- 
edy to the country schools, and such superintendence will also give us the best 
means of solving wisely the problem of grading and classification to whick I 
have referred. It was no doubt this view of the case which stimulated the 
•movement of your Association to obtain from the Legislature an act establish- 
ng a county superin tendency, and I very sincerely regret that the effort was not 
successful We must confess that in this important particular, our school sys- 
tem is behind that of our most enlightened sister States, and we should spare 
no pains to make the necessity of this improvement so apparent that public sen- 
l;iment will both sustain and demand the needed legislative action. When once 
the schools of a county are under the constant and systematic supervision of 
experienced teachers, and no longer left to the care of directodT whose hands 
are full of other business, and can only give the occasional attention of a leisure 
hour to their wants, and even this without any real cooperation in the several 
townships, we may look for rapid progress. Till then, I fear but little can be 
done. When I accepted the invitation to address you, it was in the hope that I 
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might coogratnlate you upon the accomplishment of this desirable result Now 
we can only hope that jour next anniversary will not witness a similar disap- 
pointment 

The relations between the common school system and our colleges are grow- 
ing more numerous and important every year. This is in great measure due to 
the fact that the rapid improvement of the village and city high schools has 
brought them and the colleges into close juxtaposition, and forced upon us the 
question of adapting the courses of study to each other or to a common stand- 
ard. The reasons which I have urged in favor of unity of plan and purpose in 
the common school system, apply with equal force to the more extended view of 
education which includes a collegiate course. It does not matter whether the 
State takes control of the whole, or leaves the higher department to be endowed 
by private munificence, the passage from our high schools to the colleges ought 
to involve as little jarring or conflict of plan as the passage from the grammar 
school to the high school now does. The fiskculties of colleges and the superin- 
tendents and teachers of common schools have the same interest and ought to 
have the same spirit in examining the question what is the truest and most suc- 
cessful method of developing and strengthening the youthful mind, — whether 
five, ten, or fifteen years can be devoted to tiie procesa We want to discover 
the best system of National Education, which shall cover the whole ground of 
disciplinary and general instruction from lowest to highest, and we have the 
right to assume that when discovered, its method will be a unit, consistent in all 
its parts and harmonious in all its proportions. In that method I believe the 
common school system should be the base, and the rest rise naturally and sym- 
metrically upon it Whether differences of organization in pupils require dif- 
ferent lines of study; whether the classical or scientific course be the better 
adapted to secure the results we aim at ; whether the common curriculum should 
diverge at an earlier or later period into the specific directions which the taste 
or future personal employment of the student may determine : you as common 
school teachers have the same interest in discussing and determining which any 
teacher of whatever grade of institution can h&ve. 

The opinion I have presented that the successive stages of an education 
should each have completeness in itself, applies with decisive force, if true, to 
one question which has been to some extent debated by the officers of the col- 
leges of Ohio. I refer to the Greek study in the preparatory linguistic course. 
A pupil in one of our high schools may reasonably hope to acquire such knowl- 
edge of Latin within the period of his course as would be not only a valuable 
element in his discipline, but would be an available and permanent assistance 
in his subsequent literary self-culture or professional study. It is very doubtful, 
however, if he should also undertake the study of Greek in the same period, 
whether he would not learn so little of either that both would be forgotten and 
lost, if his school education were necessarily interrupted at that point The 
principle of selection which I have stated would therefore incline me to include 
the one and exclude the other from a common-school course, and to favor the 
modification of the usual college course in this respect, so that the college may 
take up the system where the high school would leave it The present difficul- 
ties in the way of such a modification are very great, and the objections urged 
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are really weighty ; but time will probably remove or modify them, and we may 
yet see the day when the certificate of graduation from the common school 
course will open the door of the university to the student, not by lowering the 
standard of education in the latter, but by making it a truer and better one in 
both. 

The harmonizing of these different courses of study in the respect we have 
been considering is of the more importance, because, whatever may be our 
preferences in regard to a linguistic or scientific course, we may be tolerably 
certain that the habits and opinions of the world will not be likely to change so 
rapidly as to produce a complete revolution in the higher educational institu- 
tions at once; and we must, therefore, take the existing condition of things as 
one which will not be abolished in our time, however it may be modified. The 
defense of classical education does not rest alone on the practical value of the 
dead languages as an aid in comprehending the etymology and construction of 
our own tongue, as is sometimes assumed by those who have only a superficial 
knowledge of the discussion ; but it is argued also by its wisest advocates that 
the critical study of the ancient classics has been experimentally proven to be a 
most admirable means of obtaining the discipline for which we contend; that 
no better means has been found for developing the reasoning powers, mental 
acumen, discrimination, perception and judgment, as well as taste, imagination, 
command of language, and the other literary and rhetorical qualities usually 
admitted to be nurtured by this system of education. We must not forget, 
either, that modern literature in all European languages has been the lineal de- 
scendant of the ancient; and that whoever would comprehend and criticaUy 
measure the irriiings of our own era, so as to know what is original and 
what is borrowed, what has sprung up in our own time and what has 
been inherited; — whoever, in short, for his private pleasure or for professional 
purposes, would aspire to be in any allowable sense of the word a literary 
scholar must make himself tolerably acquainted with the spirit and genius of 
ancient learning. This rtnausance of intellectual life in Europe, properly 
called the new birth of literature, and the intimate connection as of parent and 
child between the old and new classics, is so felicitously described by the 
great historian of the Decline and Fall of Rome, that I am impelled to adopt 
his words: " Before the revival of classic literature," he says, "the barbarians 
in Europe were immersed in ignorance, and their vulgar tongues were marked 
with the rudeness and poverty of their manners. * ♦ * But as sopn as it 
had been deeply saturated with the celestial dew, the soil was quickened into 
vegetation and life ; the modern idioms were refined, the classics of Athens and 
Rome inspired a pure taste and a generous emulation ; and in Italy, as after- 
ward in France and England, the pleasing reign of poetry and fiction was suc« 
ceeded by the light of speculative and experimental philosophy. Genius may 
anticipate the season of maturity; but in the education of a people, as in that 
of an individual, memory must be exercised before the powers of reason and 
fancy can be expanded ; nor may the artist hope to equal or surpass, till he has 
learned to imitate the works of his predecessors." 

The tendency to a mere mercantile utilitarianism in education has been so 
great, that it has seemed to me necessary to insist upon the value and import- 
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ance of discipline and caltare pursued for their own sake, and to give some 
reasons for believing that in this, as in a higher matter, the Scriptare is trae, 
that " he that would lose his life shall save it ; " that education pursued wisely 
with a view to the completest self-development, will prove the best investment 
even for the ordinary business and duties of life. But with every youth, sooner 
or later, the time must come when the cares of the world must be assumed and 
the vocation of his life determined. If the chosen business be one in which 
special intellectual furniture is needed, by all means let us have schools for such 
specific instruction, whether it be commerce, mechanics, agriculture, law, medi- 
cine, or divinity. All I plead for is the clear discrimination between the two 
kinds of work to be done, and the means of doing them. The gymnasium and 
the workshop have their separate spheres of usefulness in the realm of mind as 
well as of matter, and we should protest against abolishing either. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to refer briefly to one other topic connected with 
your duty as teachers. Many a boy and girl who would gladly adopt the reso- 
lution to obtain a good education, has been deterred by ignorance of the way, 
and for lack of competent advisers to show it Parents who have a strong de- 
sire to have their children educated are often wholly unprepared to give advice, 
and are apt to fancy that learning is a costly thing. You are in a position, if 
you will fit yourselves for it, to be the inspirers of your pupils' future career as 
well as their guides in the studies of to-day. The cheapness of instruction and 
the remuneration of labor are such in this country that no youth of talent need 
hesitate to, determine upon the best education the country affords if he is willing 
to work for it, and is freed from other burdens. Time was when an unusual 
thirst for learning in a poor boy could only find its gratification in solitary and 
unguided study, but now such advantages have been broiight to our doors that 
to be a '' self-made " scholar need no longer imply a lack of the advantages of 
systematic instruction, but only self-help in earning the means to pay the comj 
paratively trifling cost To show how this may be done, to stimulate the noble 
ambition to do it, and to make the common school the gate by which great mul« 
titudes shall join the procession of those who are awake to the beauty and pre- 
ciottsness of the highest intellectual life and are earnestly striving to obtiun it, 
will add dignity and honor to your profession, and bring down on you the bless- 
ings of generations to come. If, finally, to such guidance in the school may 
be added the sweet virtues of home and the crowning influences of a pure 
religion, the golden age of republicanism, if not realized, will at least seem near 
at hand. 
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GBOGEAPHICAL TEACHING.* 

BY MRS. MART HOWK SMITH, OSWEGO, NEW YORK. 

Mr, President^ Ladies and Oentlemen : 

To have " toiled all night, and taken nothing,'' would scarcelj produce a state 
of mind fayorable to the hearing of an enthasiastic dissertation on the pleasures 
and profits of piscatorial porsuitSL I imagine it is with a feeling something 
akin to what may be supposed to exist under the aforesaid circumstances, that 
many us of come this morning to listen to the discussion of the subject of Geo- 
graphical Teaching. For years we have been seeking to impress upon the 
memory of our pupils what we, in our school days, as yainly sought to fix upon 
our own— and with what result? We have literally, "Taken nothiug." It is, 
therefore, with a sense almost of personal injustice, that one responds to the 
call to listen to some *' babbler '' upon this matter, who is suspected to be riding 
a hobby, ** at his own free pace " indeed, but perhaps without sufficient care that 
he should 

" Keep with step disereet 
The solid earth beneath his feet." 

One is astonished that any should imagine a subject so devoid of interest, and 
so fruitless in results as this has been, worthy to occupy the attentiot^and con- 
sume the time of an assemblage like the present one. Let us, howeyer, bespeak 
your patience during the coming hour, by saying that we do not propose to 
occupy your time with the consideration of special processes of teaching or 
conducting recitations, or cunning devices for memorizing the facts in geogra* 
phy. Such a course we conceive would be out of place on an occasion of this 
kind. We shall aim rather to present some general principles which should 
govern us in our treatment of the subject, leaving it to each individual teacher 
to apply those principles through such special methods as are best suited to the 
circumstances in which he is placed. 

Our idea of the place a subject should occupy in the work of the schoolroom, 
and of the method in which it should be treated is governed mainly by 
of the nature of the subject itself Unless, therefore, we cor- 
rectly understand each other's idea of what we are to teachj we can not intel- 
ligently compare ideas in regard to how we are to teach. This fact, and the 
additional one that there is among the teachers of the present day very little 
unity or definiteness of conception in regard to the nature of this science, neces- 
sitates a very full discussion of the question, "What is Geography?" before we 
can profitably consider the best method of teaching the subject We ask your 
attention, then. 

First, to the nature of geographical science and the departments of the 
jBcience belonging to the common school 
Second, to the proper method of teaching the subject to the young. 

* A paper read before the Ohio Teachers' Assooiationf July 3^ 1867. 
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The idea of a Bcience of geography is not a new one to tlie American edu- 
cational public. We have had with us during the last twenty years, one of the 
founders of this great science, whose labors in our educational circles have 
done much to enlarge oar conceptions of its character and scopes The old 
idea that all of geography consists in names and locations, of places, combined 
with details in regard to the area, population, and productions of countries, the 
height of mountains, the length of streams, and the population of cities, is pass- 
ing away. An admission that there are aspects of the subject which can justiy 
claim the dignity of a science, is becoming quite general with us ; and there is 
a rapidly growing dissatis&ction with the routine method and the paltry results 
of geographical teaching now prevailing in our schools. Yet it must be ad- 
mitted that, except among the comparatively few leading educators, sufficient 
thought has not been bestowed upon the subject to gain any adequate concep- 
tion of its true nature, or of the most philosophic as well as most practicable 
method of presenting it 

To many minds geographical science is a sort of characterless conglomerate, 
made up of portions of geology, botany, zodlogy, meteorology, and kindred 
sciences, which though not at all geographical when taken separately, yet 
when thrown together by some strange alchemy become geographical science, 
and arrogate the title of " Physical Geography." To other minds all of this 
science is embraced in that single, special department of it, which may prop- 
erly be denominated " General Physical Geography," or " Physics of the Globe," 
namely, a grand system of laws pervading the material globe; as, laws of 
the winds, of the marine currents, of the distribution of moisture, vegetation 
and animal fife, the migration of races, etc. 

The elementary and descriptive portions of geography, that which teachers 
have all along sought to teach in the common schools, is not in general recog- 
nized as being a part of the science of geography. It is supposed to be below 
and outside of the pale of science; beyond the influence and control of scien- 
tific principles in its presentation. Yet these, and other portions of the subject 
equally elementary and descriptive in character, consisting wholly of facte 
valuable in themselves and most easily retained, form the very hoMS of the 
8ciencey«and are the sole materials whence its theories and general laws can 
be deduced. 

As a necessary consequence of this misconception of the subject, the propo- 
ntion to teach geography scientifically in the common schools is generally sup- 
posed to imply an entire change in the subject matter to be presented. It is 
imagined that those who make this proposition would leave out of view all that 
has heretofore been presented to the young, omit the study of facts valuable in 
themselves and indispensable to the pupil having no other education than the 
common sefaool affords, and substitute for them tikeories and laws which he can 
neither comprehend nor retain. Hence earnest, conscientious teachers cry out 
in alarm that we '^ are going to shoot over the heads of the children " ; that we 
will ^* waste the little time the majority have for gaining knowledge by occupy- 
ing them with that which has not the slightest value to them." 

Now, as they conceive the matter, these teachers are entirely right Were 
ve te do what they imagine we propose, we should viokte every sentiment of 
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duty to the young, — every principle of true educational philosophy. The very 
gist and essence of philosophic teaching is to present to the mind of the young 
the needful food at the right time and in the right manner ; and one of the most 
sacred duties of the teacher is to give to those who have but very few years in 
the school-room that which is in itself most essential as matter of knowledge or 
means of farther acquirement, and that which will, in a given time, help them 
farthest toward intelligent and well-informed manhood. 

Let us, then, apply this test to the question, What shall be taught in geogra* 
phy to the pupil of the common school ? The practical man of business needs 
not, either for his success in life or for his reputation as a well-informed man, 
to know the cause and course of the marine currents and the trade winds ; to 
comprehend the theory of the upheaval of mountains, the laws controlling the 
distribution of vegetable and animal life, the migration of races, etc. These 
things belong to the man of leisure and scholastic pursuits. But if he has not 
a general knowledge of the character, location, resources, and comparative im- 
portance of the diflTerent countries of the globe, he certainly can not be con- 
sidered as a well-informed business man. Nor has he the most effectual means 
of enlarging his knowledge of the earth and its inhabitants by misceUaneous 
reading. He lacks that which alone would enable him to arrange, classify, and 
retain the various v.aluable items of knowledge which the journals of the day 
are constantly giving us in regard to our own and other countries. Nor has 
he the basis which would enable him to form intelligent opinions respecting the 
relation of foreign countries to our own, or the value of propositions for devel- 
oping unoccupied fields of industry in our own country, or the enlargement of 
our domain by the acquisition of foreign territory. Thus he lacks that which 
would do very much toward making him an intelligent and valuable citizen of 
the commonwealth. 

If, then, we are not permitted to make accomplished scholars of the sons of 
our farmers and artizans, if they can remain with us but il^w years, there is no 
possibility of doubt in regard to our duty to them. The philosophic educator, 
the practical teacher, and the intelligent man of business, all stand on the 
same platform concerning what is to be given them. They must receive, at 
our hands, an intelligent and permanent knowledge of the fundamental facts 
of geography J — not a smattering of theories, nor the ability to repeat parrot- 
like, with whatever accuracy, the laws of general physical geography. 

Thus much negatively for that which science proposes as the work of the 
common school The work which its teachers of geography have sought to do 
from the beginning, is still to be done then. Science does not claim to revolu- 
tionize the work by substituting something else for this, but by adding to the 
few detached portions of the descriptive department which have been supposed 
to make the aU of it, other portions which are not only just as fundamental and 
valuable in themselves, but more are indiipensahU to the comprehension and 
permanent retention of that which alone we have heretofore sought to teach. 
In other words, we propose no longer to seek to build the superstructure before 
the corner-stone is laid. We propose, by laying down the proper foundation, 
supplying piers and buttresses, columns and arches at the proper points, bind- 
ing aU together by the strong cement of mutual relation and association, to 
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make the entire structure symmetrical and permanent, instead of leaving it an 
unseemly mass of loose materials at the mercy of every wave of time, every 
wind of error. 

What, then, are the lacking elements which we must supply ? This brings 
us to the point at which it is necessary to look at the science of geography 
from the stand-point of its founders. Geography, as an exact science, is of 
comparatively recent date, and owes its existence to three of the greatest minds 
of modern times. Alexander Von Humboldt, Carl Ritter, and Arnold Guyot, 
the pupil of Ritter and the friend of both, have in succession given to its inves- 
tigation and perfection the energies of their wonderful intellects. Enthusiastic 
devotion to truth for its own sake, indefatigable patience in research, remarka- 
ble acuteness of observation, and great powers of analysis and generalization, 
havp been predominant characteristics of ^ach. In their hands geography, 
before a confused mass of meaningless details, has become a well-defined 
science, as perfectly organized as any of the other physical sciences, and nobler 
than they all. The others have to do almost exclusively with the material 
world. This beginning with the material, inducts into the moral world, the 
world of man. The investigation of the physical world was essentially the 
province of Humboldt To trace in the light of history and revelation the rela- 
tions of the natural to the moral world, tbe influence of the physical character 
of the continents over the rise, character, and destiny of nations, remained to 
Hitter and Guyot. The first made the organization of the science a possibility ; 
the others have made it an' accomplished fact Humboldt engaged in extensive 
travels in the various continents, especially in Asia, Europe, and the two 
Americas, collecting an immense mass of facts respecting the elevation of 
countries above the level of the sea ; the character and distribution of mount- 
ain ranges ; the drainage, climate, vegetation, animal life, and races of the 
regions he traversed, tracing their connections one 'with another. Ritter, 
examining these physical features and conditions of the earth's surface in their 
mutual relations, especially those referring to Europe and Asia, at tiie same 
time making the most careful researches in ancient history, found not only a 
constant and obvious connection between these various departments of physi- 
cal geography as indicated by Humboldt, but an equally marked correspondence 
between the physical character of countries and the migration of races, the 
nse and progress of nations. 

Thus was the first step taken which resulted in that grand conception of the 
earth as a complete mechanism, the outgrowth in all its features of a predeteiv 
Diined plan, which is at the foundation of geeographical science. Let us hear 
Hitter's own words concerning this investigation and its results. He says : 

'^ Since in this work I do not copy what has been done by others, bnt always take 
the oonrse which seems the most fitting and beat, I have been compelled to spare no 
pains in making independent investigations ; and these it is which have yielded me 
the happiest results. I have been so fortunate as to arrive at certain natural laws 
which show that some things that have seemed heretofore to be merely fortuitons, are 
ja accordance with law and necessity. Many riddles have been solved ; light has 
»een thrown on what was dark ; and I have come to results which are valuable, which 
concern the three departments of geography, history, and natural history." 

/' The study of the diffusion of cereals and of animals in their relation to human 
history, has led me back to a time of great antiquity, and caused me to study the In- 
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fancy of our race ; and OTery where I hare found the same laws, the same impnlMS 
to migrate and settle afresh, to sail on the ocean and till the land. I have foand 
every moan tain pass used as a means of transit, every waterfall and every promon- 
tory the scene of human settlement, — every physical feature, in a word, invested with 
a historical significance. / believe that I can wee in thi» the hoMie of a eeienee of pkyneai 
geography, which shall show that history has written its reeords in the language of 
external nature ; that in the world around us exist the causes which have controlled 
the progress of the race."* 

So long as the earth was regarded simply as a planet with certidn objects 
thrown together fortuitously on its surface, whose names and locations were to 
be learned (and this is too generally the case even now), so long no science of 
geography teas possible. There can be no methodized knowledge in regard to 
an object which has no method, no relations in itself. From the moment that 
we, with Ritter, conceive the earth as owing nothing to chance, or to caprice 
on the part of its Creator, but in its form, and in all the forms and conditions 
of its surface, being the outgrowth of a definite plan, pre^xistent in the Crea- 
tive Mind, and governed by the purpose to whick it was to be applied, namely, 
the development of humanity, from that moment a " science of the globe " be- 
comes possible. That science is simply a correct reading of the condition of 
things established upon the earth's surface in their relations one to another, 
and to man the actor, and to history the play, for which this great theatre was 
constructed. The only system of geography possible, is that system which is 
translated literally from the great book of nature, whose parts and chapters, 
sections and paragraphs, are not arbitrary divisions, have no " fortuitous con- 
nection *\ but are indeed " the result of law and necessity." Let us hear Bitter 
again, in regard to his system of geography. He says : 

" My first object in undertaking this work was to fulfill a promise made to Peita- 
lozsi, that I would prepare a treatise, in his method, on geography. I did, in fact, 
begin it with this view, hut I soon found that the materials were in a confused and 
hopeless state, and that no method had ever been applied to this science. Proceeding 
in my task, the chaos gradually disappeared, the thread came to light, and I hare 
worked on with a happy heart, discovering law and harmony where the most inextri- 
oahle entanglement had seemed to be ; making the result, I trust, a not unacceptable 
contrihution to natural theology." 

" It has been my object, in the preparation of this book, to contribute something 
to the interpretation of the connection between man and the world he inhabits. The 
title is, ' A Manual of General Geography,' aiming to substantiate the claim of this 
department to the name of a science, "f 

The character of the work can be best seen by the following resume of the 
topics discussed : 

" In the first place and negatively, I do not speak of the earth as a planet, in its 
relations to sister planets, and hence mathematical geography is wholly omitted ; nor 
do I deal with the earth as if it were subjected to the arbitrary and irresponsible 
action of man, and thus political geography is not my starting point. I take the 
earth in its form, structure, elemen^ry constituents, its covering, its litef cu if U toere 
iteel/ a great organiem covered with hieroglyphics which reveal its history. I begin 
with what is most simple, and advance to what is more complex ; I pass from what is 
general to what is specific, and thus adopt the method employed by Pestalossi and 
work in the spirit of his system." 

Again he says : 

" My aim has not been merely to collect and arrange a larger mass of materials 
than any predecessor ; but to trace the general lawt which underlie all the diversity 
of nature, to show their connection with every fact taken singly, and to indicate on 

• Page's " Lifo of Carl Bitter," p. 9&-99. t Ibid., pp. 99 and 116. 
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a purely faistorio field the perfect unitif and harmony tohich exist in the apparent diversity 
and caprice which prerail on the globe, and which seem most marked in the relations 
of nature and man. Out of this course of study there springs the science of physical geog- 
raphy, in which are to be traced all the lawa and conditions under whose influence the 
great diversity in things, nations, and indiFidoals first springs into existence, and 
undergoes all its subsequent modifications." * 

In accordance with Ritter's idea that the earth is to be studied " as if it were 
itself a great organism/' and on the principle of taking the " simple before the 
complex," the "general before specific details," the science of the globe re- 
solves itself into three departments, each having a distinctive character and 
special aim. 

The first department of the science is a general view of the earth as a whole. 
It considers the form and size of the earth and the proportion of land and 
water on its surface; the relative position and comparative size of the conti- 
nents and oceans ; and the general conformation and character of each conti- 
nent considered as a whole, and its division into countries. 

The second department is a minute ai^d exhaustive study of each conti- 
nent, taking into consideration the physical structure of each of the regions 
composing it; their climatic character; and the life of whatever kind associ- 
ated with each. 

The third and final department of the science, is the study of the laws and 
principles generalized from the immense mass of facts which have come to our 
knowledge in the preceding departments. Foremost, in point of order, are the 
laws pervading the material globe, constituting general physical geography. 
Next come the relations of the continents one to another and their influence 
over one another, either through material agencies as the winds, or through 
the migrations of man. Finally, is studied the special character of each con- 
tinent in connection with the history of its peoples from the earliest time. 
Here are found the most conclusive evidences of design in the physical arrange- 
ments of the globe, demonstrating those arrangements to be not fortuitous, but 
the result of a predetermined plan, by means of which Providence exercises a 
constant direction over human history. This last phase of the subject enters 
largely into the philosophy of history, and forms, in the language of Ritter, " a 
not unacceptable contribution to natural theology." Indeed, we conceive it to 
form, by far, the most impres^ve and convincing portion of the entire range of 
natural theology. 

These three grand departments, then, give us the entire scope of the science 
of geography. In the first and second, we study hr facts , and the immediate^ 
obvious relations existing between them, which serve to make them compre- 
hensible and easily remembered. In the third, we investigate those great gen- 
eral laws pervading and controlling all, binding all together in one harmonious 
unit of knowledge. In the first, we lay down the foundation broad, solid, sim- 
ple, yet always indicating by its markings and divisions the general plan which 
is to pervade the entire structure. In the second, the solid, simple wall is 
broken into columns, spread into arches, and made beautiful by every device of 
skill and taste. In the third, the great vault is spread, which crowns, unites, 

• " Life of Ritter," p. 143. 
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and harmonizes all; and now the magnificent structure stands complete. 
Founded on the rock of immutable truth, all the floods of error are powerless 
to shake it ; all the sands of time impotent to obliterate. 

But, you will say, our pupils do not go into the study of geography to this 
extent Very few comparatively remain in the schools later than the age of 
twelve or fourteen, and according to this programme they will have bat just 
begun the subject ; they can have no more than a mere fragment of all this 
knowledge. To this it need only be said, that each of the first two departments 
is a unit in itsielf, independent of •what follows; that while the third can not be 
studied profitably without the first and second, these as matters of knowledge 
are complete without it ; and while the study of the second, to be most profita- 
ble, demands that the first should have been previously mastered, yet the first 
is in itself an entire and harmonious whole. The pupil who goes no farther 
than it, has a thorough and intelligent knowledge of all the most important 
facts concerning the location and character of the countries of the earth and 
their inhabitants. This is precisely what the pupil of limited opportunities of 
education most needs to know, all that he has time to gain ; yet his acquire- 
ment of it has been effectually prevented heretofore by the consumption of his 
time in mastering an immense mass of insignificant details which have been 
thrust upon his attention instead of it The pupil of the second grade has 
these fundamental, all-important facts, in connection with many less essential 
details which are not presented in the first His knowledge of the earth and 
its inhabitants is more minute and exhaustive, but not necessarily more 
thorough or intelligent than if he had ended with the first grade. 

Thus that which the logical relations of the subject demand as preparatory 
work in case the pupil is to go through an entire course of geographical 
science, is the very work which it is most important he should do provided his 
limited opportunities forbid him more scholastic training than just to fit him 
for an intelligent discharge of the duties of practical business life. 

Herein does the scientific element of the subject make itself felt in the work 
of the common school ; namely, in presenting the most valuable material in 
the most logical order, thus accomplishing the greatest possible benefit within a 
given time. For those who can have but a very short school course, it selects 
from the immense mass of facts which might be presented, that which is in its 
own nature most important to be known — that which is most fundamental and 
vital in the subject, and which, therefore, constitutes a frame work around 
which the many items to be gained by miscellaneous reading, popular lectures, 
occasional journeys, etc., may arrange themselves in permanent and constantly 
increasing knowledge. It presents these fundamental and essential portions of 
geography in the order in which they depend one upon another, and in which 
alone they can be comprehended by the pupiL By this order are accomplished 
two things of the utmost importance to the pupil of limited opportunities : 

First. It establishes a natural and intimate association between the various 
parts of the subject, and thus binds them all together, and fastens them upon 
the memory as permanent knowledge. Second. It enables the pupil's mind to 
grasp, digest, and assimilate the knowledge presented to him, instead of merely 
remembering it Hence it secures to him real mental growth^ true intellectual 
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euliurcj as well as permanence .of knowledge. The lack of snch a selection 
and arrangement of matter has been, as we shall see, at the bottom of our fail- 
ure to produce satisfactory results in our geographical teaching. 

Thus a correct apprehension of the logical relations of the science of geogra- 
phy is indispensable to him who would do most and best as a practical teacher 
for those pupils whose sole degree is taken in the great American University, 
the Common School. In other words, the only practical course of teaching 
this subject, is the course demanded alike by true geographical science and 
true educational philosophy. 

Let us now come to the more immediate question, What is precisely the 
geographical matter^ the ordevy and the mminer most valuable in the common 
school ? 

I. The matter has already been indicated in a general way in our outline of 
the first department of geographical science ; namely, the form of the earth ; 
the proportion of land and water upon its surface ; the size and positions of 
the continents and oceans; together with all that is most important in connec- 
tion with each continent, its countries and their people, leaving out all unim- 
portant details to be gained by miscellaneous reading in after life. This, fol- 
lowed by an outline of mathematical or astronomical geography, giving a gen- 
eral knowledge of the earth in its relations to the solar system, its motions and 
their results, and the idea of exact geographical position as exhibited by lati- 
tude and longitude, furnishes the pupil of the common school all of geography 
he has time to acquire, ^nd all that it is most essential he should know. 

What boots it to spend month after month of precious time in memorizing 
the names and locations of islands which are mere points that can never have 
any geographical importance whatever; insignificant streams, tributaries of 
tributaries of streams which are themselves only tributaries of a greater ; of 
towns as insignificant as the streams, simply because the pupil might see these 
names employed once or twice in the course of his life, and ought therefore to 
know their location ? The pupil's mind revenges itself for the injustice done 
it in such work, by losing aU these things the moment a change of studies or 
the interruption of school life removes them from his constant attention. If 
we pass in review for a moment our own geographical knowledge, and ask our- 
selves how much of it has come with us from the school-room of our childhood, 
we shall be satisfied of the utter folly of crowding this multitude of discon- 
nected and unimportant details upon the attention of the pupil to the exclusion 
, of the more important ideas to which we have alluded, which enrich the mind 
with valuable and permanent knowledge. 

IL The order alluded to as indispensable in the presentation of topics in the 
study of the continents, which forms the bulk of the elementary course, is this : 
first the independent topics, then the dependent ones in the order of their suc- 
cessive dependence. 

Thus the position of the continent on the globe, its form, and the conforma- 
tion of its surface, can each be studied independently of any other. To ac- 
quire each is a matter of mere perception and memory, and can be accom- 
plished at once by the examination of adequate representations, as the globe 
and physical maps. Not so the remaining topics, except that of the mere name 
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and location of rivers, conntries, and citaes. If we wonid understand the reason 
of the location, direction, and comparative length of rivers and their combina- 
tion into systems, we must already know thoroughly the conformation of the 
surface of the continent upon which these things depend. The distribution of 
vegetable and animal life can not be comprehended without a knowledge of the 
climate on which it depends ; nor can this last be comprehended without a 
knowledge of the position of the continent on the globe, which is the key to its 
temperature, and the arrangements of surface which in a great measure con- 
trol the distribution of the moisture. So also the political geography — compara- 
tive importance of countries, their leading industries, staple productions, etc., 
and the location of their cities — depends in a great measure upon the physical 
character of the part of the continent in which the country lies. It can not be 
understood, and is not likely to be remembered, without a knowledge of that 

These successive dependencies give us the following as the logical order of 
topics in the study of each continent : 
1st Its position on the globe. 
2d. Its general form, its size and contour. 
3d. Its relief, or surface elevations. 
4th. Its drainage, or systems of lakes and rivers. 
5th. Its climate. 

6th. The character and distribution of its vegetation. 
Ifth. Its animals. > 

8th. The races inhabiting the continent 

9th. The countries into which the continent is divided, or its political geog- 
raphy. 

This last topic is compound, including several secondary topics, which also 
have a successive dependence. Thus the position of a country in the conti- 
nent determines the natural advantages it enjoys, both in regard to surface 
means of intercommunication, or of intercourse with other countries, and its 
climate. These natural advantages in a great measure determine the prevail- 
ing industries, staple productions, and comparative commercial importance of 
the country ; and, through the industries, determine the location, comparative 
importance, and mutual intercourse of the cities. This successive dependence 
gives the following order in the study of the topics concerning individual 
countries : 

1st The position of the country in the continent, including its area and 
boundaries. 

2d. The natural advantages given by its position, in regard to sur&ce, inte- 
rior or circumjacent waters, and climate. 

3d. The prevailing industries and staple productions, with the regions charac- 
terized by each. 
4tL The location and comparative importance of its cities. 
Here the geography proper of the country ends, but, as is well known, it is 
customary to give in connection with these topics certain items of information 
in regard to the government and history of the country, and the national char- 
acteristics. Of course, if these be given at all, they should come in their 
proper place as the last thing in connection witii the country, and not mixed in 
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indiscriminately with the other topics, breaking the connection between theni. 
The proper limit, too, must be observed. We must rigidly refrain from going 
into much detail npon these points. The briefest statement of the general 
plan of the government^ and such of the national characteristics as can bo 
at once associated in the pupil's mind, with the extent to which and the manner 
in which the natural advlEintages of the country are improved, comprise all that 
is admissible in regard to these points. In reference to the history of the 
country, the limit is even more marked and absolute. As teachers of geogra- 
phy we have no more right to go into details,— such as description of battles^ 
succession of dynasties or administrations, birth and death of leading charac- 
ters, — than as teachers of history we would have the right to consume our 
pupiPs time in studying the geographical location of unimportant towns, rivers, 
and mountains which have had no connection with the history. 

But in regard to every country in its beginning, gradual territorial enlargement, 
and perhaps subsequent diminution of extent and importance, we find marked 
steps, great crises, which are always more or less directly traceable to the physical 
conformation of the region itself. A narration of these successive steps, show- 
ing their connection with the geographical features of the country, is all the 
history that is justifiable in a treatise on geography; just as in a treatise on thet 
national history, all the geography admissible is the physical features which 
have underlain and directed the history, and the description of places in which 
important events have occurred. 

We have seen in our synopsis of geographical science, that a thorough knowl- 
edge of general history is indispensable to the scientific geographer. Soj also, 
by reason of their mutual relations, a thorough knowledge of the physical geog- 
raphy of continents and countries is indispensable to the philosophic historian. 
The two subjects so intimately connected, should belong to one professor ; but 
as teacher of either he mast make the other occupy its proper subordinate 
position. To mix the two up indiscriminately, as many do, with the idea that 
thereby they increase the interest in the one or the other, is both unphilosophi- 
cal and impracticable; for it makes neither ^the one nor the other more intelli* 
gible, and effectually prevents a thorough methodized knowledge of either. 

IIL The manner of geographical teaching. Having thus determined the 
matter appropriate to the common school, and the order ^ in which it should be 

* Presented in tabular form^ the geographical work belonging to the eommon sohool 
atands thus: 

'X. Its form and size, and proportion of land and water on its surface. 
2. Belative position, combination, and comparative size of the conti- 
nents and oceans. 

^1. Its position on the globe. 

2. Its lornij size, and contour. 

3. Its relief. 
The Earth. \ 4. Its drainage. 

5. Its climate. 

6. Its vegetation; 

7. Its animalq. 

8. Its rivers. 



3. General study of 
each continent. 



22 



II. Position in continent. 
2. Advantages. 
3. Industries and products. 
4. Cities. [pie, and history. 

5. Government, character of peo- 
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presented, let ns tnrn cmr attention to the manner of treating it whicli will ac- 
complish most for the pupiL 

In the manner of teaching a subject when once the matter to he tanght is 
determined, two considerations must have weight with us: Ftrst^ we must 
secure on the part of the pupil, a thorough and permanent knowledge of the 
portions of the subject selected for his study. Second^ it is our duty to make 
the process of gaining that knowledge furnish the greatest amount of mental 
culture of which the nature of the subject matter and the condition of the 
pupil's mind admit In other words, we must exercise every power of mind 
which the subject matter can call into play to the greatest extent admissible in 
its condition of development at the time. 

Have we accomplished either of these in our methods of teaching geography 
heretofore? As evidence in regard to the first, we have our own geographical 
knowledge, and the testimony of all persons who have had occasion to test the 
knowledge of our adult pupils by examinations. 

If we look over our own acquirements in geography, we find that but an ex- 
ceedingly small part of them have come with us from the school-room of oar 
childhood; but they have been made by miscellaneous reading, accompanied 
by reference to maps and by traveling. Examiners of candidates for a teach- 
er's certificate, and of candidates for admission to high schools and normal 
schools, all tell the same story. The adult pupils may be good grammarians, 
good arithmeticians, tho];ough, in all other branches of elementary instruction, 
but in geography they are lamentably deficient They can give scarcely more 
than the location of a few of the most important countries and cities of the 
world, and that with only approximate accuracy. 

Again : Have we made the study of geography a means of real intellectnal 
culture on the part of our own pupils ? So great an authority on educational 
questions as John Stuart Mill says : *^ Geography, as it can be taught in the 
schools, exercises no faculty of the intelligence excepting the memory." If we 
recall the manner in which we were taught, or the manner of presenting the 
subject in the majority of schools under our observation, we shall find this re- 
mark as true of the schools of America as of those in England and Scotland. 

As far as the presentation of this subject is regarded, we have completely 
ignored the great magazine of instruments for gaining knowledge with which 
nature has armed every child; and have thrown him upon memory alone. In 
general, too, no relation has been exhibited between the various classes of facts 
presented. Hence there has been nothing to bind them together; but each 
must be retained in the mind as a separate item, and therefore each is most 
easily lost Herein is the secret of our failure to secure permanence of knowl- 
edge It is as though we had occupied our time most industriously and con- 
scientiously in depositing needles one by one in a sieve. Leave them unwatched 
a little time amid the jostling of school life, and ere we are aware they have all 
disappeared. Did we do nothing better, nothing more philosophic than simply 
to connect the needles together by drawing through them the little thread of 
association, we should secure them all. 

Now it is not exaggeration to say, that there is no other subject of elementary 
^ iuBtraction which affords so great opportunities for mental culture as are foand 
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in the proper study of geography. Every faculty of the young mind can find 
field for its exercise therein. Geographical forms of one or another kind, as 
mountains or hills, plains or valleys, lakes or streams, are under the eye of every 
child, and fiirnish occasion to exercise most delightfully his powers of j^ercep- 
tion and expression. With these forms as a basis, and through the aid of pic- 
tures, the imagination can be called into play to create distinct mental pictures of 
geographical forms and regions not within the reach of observation. The im- 
mediate and obvious relations existing between the various parts of the subject, — 
as between the surface and the drainage, the climate and the distribution of 
vegetation, the nature of a country and the pursuits of its inhabitants, — call 
into healthful and delightful action the reflective and reasoning powers, estab- 
lish associatiox^s, and in the end give occasion for the appropriate exercise of 
the powers of classification and generalization. 

How shall all this exercise and activity be secured ? Certainly not by placing 
textrbooks in the hands of our pupils, and assigning a lesson to be mechanically 
committed to memory and as mechanically repeated. Many teachers secure 
the activity of the intelligence to a certain degree by asking in recitation ques- 
tions tending to create thought upon the matter which has been learned, and 
introducing various explanations and illustrations of portions which appear not 
to have been understood. This, of course, is an immense advance upon the old 
method of rote repetition of set questions and answers. But the effect in 
awakening and directing thought is very far from that which would be secured 
if the text-book were made a secondary affair, and the pupil thrown first upon 
the exercise of his own intelligence, Show hiin how to think, how to derive 
ideas by observation, how to draw conclusions from conditions perfectly familiar 
to him, — and then let him recur to his text-book simply as an authority which 
shall correct and confirm his conclusions; as memoranda which shall aid him 
m arranging and memorizing the ideas he has derived by his own investigation. 
In other words, let this simple rule be the guide in all our work : ** Tell the pupil 
nothing, permit him to learn from a text-book nothing, which hy a reasonable 
<*id healthful effort of mind he can ascertain for himself" In obedience 
to this rule precede every lesson of a descriptive character assigned in the text- 
book by a familiar conversation, in which the ideas to constitute the coming 
lesson shall be presented as subjects of thought 

The form and the topography of the continent, — namely, location of its coast 
^Aters, its capes, peninsulas, and islands, its mountains, rivers, and lakes, the 
boundaries of countries, and position of cities, — are most thoroughly and 
dearly impressed upon the memory by map-drawing. And that particular 
method of map-drawing is best which secures the ability to reproduce the entire 
continent from memory with the greatest rapidity and accuracy. 

This being accomplished, suppose the lesson of the morrow be a description 
of the surface of North America. At the close of to-day's recitation, let a good 
Physical map, representing to the eye by any convenient device the elevations 
*iid depressions of the continent, be placed before the class. A few well di- 
rected questions, suggested to the mind ot the teacher by the text itself, calling 
attention to the position of the highlands and the lowlands, the position, direc- 
^^on, and comparative elevation of the mountain regions, the direction and com- 
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paratiye extent of the slopes, will lead the class in a few minntes to form for 
themselves a complete and accurate general description of the relief of tbe 
continent Afler this the text will be studied with delight, because it is a con- 
firmation to the pupil of the correctness of his own reading of the map. It 
Will be remembered without difficulty, since it is but the expression of distinct 
ideas already existing in his mind, and not a dead formula of words. And last 
the knowledge thus acquired will be permanent, since, if the words pass from 
th6 memory, the mental pictures remain, and words in which to portray them 
Will always come when called for. After the recitation of this lesson, a fet 
questions on the direction and comparative extent of the slopes of the conti- 
nent, combined with some familiar illustrations of the laws— if flowing water, 
as the motion of a sled upon a hillside — will enable the pupil to find the reasoti 
of the comparative lengths, direction of streams, and their combination into 
systems, afler which there is no difficulty in remembering whatever may be 
found in the text concerning this. 

A knowledge of the climate and distribution of vegetation is obtained witb 
equal facility. The position of the continent on the globe being known, and 
the fact that the warmest regions are in the vicinity of the equator, etc., the pupil 
can judge for himself its general temperature. Knowing the position, direction, 
and elevation of its mountain systems, he needs but to be told what are the pre- 
vailing winds, and he has the key to the distribution of moisture, and will de- 
scribe it with approximate accuracy. Knowing the distribution of heat and 
moisture in the continent, he will tell you at once in what regions he would ex- 
pect to find luxuriant vegetation, and where barrenness must be the prevailing 
character , where herbivorous animals may be numerous, and where the carniv- 
orous must be the prevailing type. 

In the same manner the pupil will pass, by the exercise of his own intelli- 
gence and without effort, from the natural advantages given by the position of 
the country in the continent to its industries and productions ; from these to its 
commercial staples, and the location and comparative importance of its cities. 

Those who have never seen pupils carrying on these investigations can hardly 
imagine the facility and delight with which they work; how intelligent and 
thoughtful they become ; how clear are all their ideas, and how positive their 
convictionsw The value of such a course of study in geography as means of 
securing a thorough and intelligent knowledge of the earth and its inhabitants, 
and as a preparation for future active life, can not be over estimated. 

Another great value of this method is found in the increased interest with 
which the subject is invested in the mind of the teacher. Teachers are listless 
and indifferent in their work, mechanical in their methods, simply because their 
^ork as they know it, furnishes no food for their own intellect Let them once 
Beise these relations existing between the various parts of geography, and tbe 
Work of tracing them, studying causes and consequences, finding out the grand 
harmonies existing every where between the geography of nature and that of 
man. Will be one of never ceasing delight, and of most ennobling effect on tbe 
tnihd. The little extra labor required at first to familiarize themselves with this 
method will be more than rewarded by the consciousness of progress ; and the 
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duty of looking over each evening the work in which the pupils are to be en- 
gaged on the morroWf will soon become a pleasure rather than a task. 

IV. First Steps. One more question in regard to method remains to be 
answered : What shall we do with the little children if we adopt this idea of 
geographical teaching? Whall shall be the direction of our "first steps*' 
toward geographical knowledge ? They are those first steps by which Nature 
has ever led man toward knowledge; namely, the study of that portion of thfe 
external world beneath his eyes from day to day. This sort of beginning is 
necessitated both by the requirements of the child's oWn mind and as a neces- 
TSary preparation for the course of Study we have delineated. In that course thia 
pupil is always studying symbols, reading the globe, or the physical map. That 
symbol can become valuable to him, ground for his imagination to build upon, 
only by his becoming acquainted through actual observation with types of the 
things symbolized. What intelligent idea can mountains or rivers, etc., figured 
tipon a map give him, provided he has no mental picture of a mountain range 
or river to respond to the symbol? These pictures can be derived only from 
nature, or the most accurate landscape views. Verbal definitions, such as we 
pazzled our brains and exhausted our patience over when we were children, can 
never give them, ^ 

Again, the perceptive or observing powers through which he learns from 
nature are much stronger in the mind of the young child than are the analytic, 
reflective, and reasoning powers through which he learns effectively from books. 
This being the case, we must depend mainly on perception as a means of gain- 
ing ideas, and consequently must base the acquirement of the unknown and 
inaccessible on some kindred fact or idea already known. 

The most elementary as well as being among the most fundamental of geo- 
graphical ideas are those most easily presented to the young child ; namely, the 
idea of form and position, including distance and direction. These are under the 
eye in every school-room, and consequently the school-room itself is the subject 
of the first geography lessons. 

As a preparation for these lessons, the pupil is taught to recognize, and name 
and draw (not define) the horizontal, vertical, and oblique line, as also parallel 
lines. He is taught the smaller units of measure; as, the inch, foot, yard, and 
is trained to indicate direction by the cardinal and semi-cardinal points, having 
determined thereby the rising and the setting of the sun. 

In the lessons which follow, the children are first made to notice and describe 
the form of the room, stating the direction and extent of its several sides or 
boundaries. Next they ascertain and describe the position of the fixed objects 
upon the floor, — the stove, the master's table, etc., — giving the exact distance 
and direction from some determined starting point ; for instance, the main en- 
trance. Finally, a map or plan of the floor is drawn to scale from actual 
measurements, and the various objects are placed within it in their exact posi- 
tions. This drawing should all be done under the eye of the pupils, and they 
should make all the measurements, and determine the scale, and the symbols 
to be employed to represent the various objects. Through this they get their first 
notion of a map as a representation of a given area, upon a scale, and by the 
ti«e of symbols, which are arbitrary or conventional Upon this map may be 
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condocted exercises in reference to names and locations of objects in prepara- 
tion for fature map exercises. Other maps may be made in a similar manner; 
as, of the school-grounds with the building located; the block (if in the city); 
and, finally, the ward in whiclf the school is situated — and upon each of these 
may be a vast amount of valuable exercises in location, direction, and distance. 

If in the country, we take the pupil at once from the geography of the school 
grounds to the study of the landscape beneath his eye in going to and from 
school He glances over it, names the various forms of land and water it con- 
tains ; as, the mountain, or hill or valley, river or brook, etc. ; and with the real 
object before his eye, or present to his imagination, he is helped to frame a 
proper definition of it 

Definitions learned in this manner are expressions of real mental pictures, 
instead of being simply forms of words which must always be repeated 
in response to another set of words spoken by the teachen The absui- 
dity of consuming weeks of time in making the pupil learn from books these 
formulas of words in place of ideas, when the real object defined is before his 
eye, must be apparent to every ona 

As soon as his attention is directed to the natural object, it graves its image 
upon his imagination, and suggests its own verbal equivalent All geographi- 
cal definitions may be learned in this manner, either directly from nature or by 
the aid of pictures. Every neighborhood affords types of some geographical 
forms. These become the basis upon which, with pictures and descriptions, 
may be built up correct ideas of those beyond the reach of actual observation. 

Next follows the exercises on position and the distances one from another of 
objects in the landscape, after which a map of it may be made, and exercises 
conducted upon it as on the map of the schoolroom. Now lessons maybe 
given upon the climate of the locality, including its seasons. The forest trees 
and cultivated plants most common, may be recognized and named, also the 
animals both of the forest and the farm. 

Now the geography of nature in the locality is complete, and that of man 
becomes the subject of study. Here is opportunity to form the basis of an in- 
teresting and intelligent study of political geography. The location and bound- 
aries of the different farms, their produce, together with the reason why the one 
farmer finds it most profitable to raise cattle and wool, while another raises 
grain and fruits, — all have their value in awaking and directing thou(;ht in 
reference to the objects and events about us, and an excellent preparation for 
future study. 

Finally, the nearest villages become the text for another sort of lesson. The 
question. What are these people engaged in, and why have they gathered to- 
gether at these particular points ? answered to the comprehension of the pupil as 
it may be, because it is open to his own observation, will give the means of here- 
after impressing upon his mind the fact that the location and comparative size 
of cities is not the result of accident It will thus enlist the intelligence and 
consequently the interest of the pupil in the study of the names, location, and 
comparative size of cities, ordinarily the least interesting portion of the subject. 
This sort of work may, at the discretion of the teacher, be extended to the 
pupil's own State; and it maybe followed by familiar conversational lesson* 
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upon the characteristic regions of our own country, and upon other countries 
which are great geographical types. In each case these descriptive lessons in 
regard to a country should be followed by exercises upon the map of the country, 
giving the names and location of a few of its important mountains, streams, 
and cities. 

These simple lessons being finished, the pupil is prepared to begin the philo- 
sophic course heretofore delineated, and to gain from it the utmost it has to give 
either in knowledge or in mental discipline. 

By this preparatory course several things of great value have been accom- 
plished. In the first place, the pupil has received a series of distinct and in- 
delible mental impressions, instead of dead forms of words. Second, a map 
has become to him a true symbol, instead of being itself the object of study, 
and it thus has an instructive power which could in no other way have been 
given it Third, by learning to associate ideas he has the secret of permanent 
retention. Fourth, he has gained distinct, permanent pictures of the ncUure of 
the principal countries of the globe ; the manner of life existing therein ; their 
location; and the characteristics and location of their leading citie& Thus if 
he should never receive another lesson in geography, he has what will be of 
value to him all his life, instead of merely a few names and definitions, soon to 
pass away entirely from his memory, which is the sole result of the usual first 
steps or primary course. 

Here, as in the regular scientific course, the work demanded as a preparation 
for future study, is the very work most valuable in case there is to be no future 
study. Here, as every where^ the logical and philosophical method of pro- 
ceeding is the only truly practical one, 

, Errata. — In printing the preceding form, our pressman did not notice the pulling 
out of some of the type on page 296. The first word of the second paragraph is '' One ** ; 
and the ooncluding part of the first sentence of the third paragraph is : " and of the 
method in which it should be treated is governed mainly by our conceptions of the 
nature of the subject itself." 
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We devote all our space this month to the annual meetingof the State Teach- 
ers' Association. Governor Cox's able and suggestive address and Mrs. Smith's 
excellent paper more than make good the lack of variety. We regret the omis- 
sion of the inaugural address of President Mitchell, of which we have only an 
imperfect outline. It was an earnest oral plea for county school supervision. 
We also regret the omission of the usual abstract of the more important discus- 
sions, but inasmuch as the Association failed to make provision to meet the ex- 
pense which would have been incurred by increasing the size of the number, we 
have been obliged to keep within our usual limits. Last year the Association 
employed a short-hand reporter who supplied us with an alarming amount of 
*' discussion " copy, much of which we were obliged to rewrite in order to con- 
dense it within reasonable limits. It strikes us that a little good business man- 
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agement woald enable the Association to publish a readable report of its pro- 
ceedings each year, and that the expenditure of funds for this purpose would b^ 
useful and wise. 



THE SPRINGFIELD MEETING. 



The recent meeting of the State Teachers' Association at Springfield was the 
largest gathering of teachers ever assembled in Ohio. All parts of the State 
and all classes of educational institutions were represented. The number of 
delegateSs present was between seyen hundred and eight hundred, nearly five 
hundred of whom were ladies. In announcing the meeting we took the liberty 
to state that accommodations would be provided for aJl in attendance, ^'be the 
number three hundred or three thousand." Our promise was more than hon- 
ored. The Association received a most hearty welcome, and the arrangements 
made for the entertainment of the lady delegates were complete and in the 
highest degree satisfactory. All were enthusiastic in praise of the hospitality 
of their respective hosts. The Republic handsomely did its part by publishing 
full and accurate reports of the proceedings. 

There were two drawbacks on the complete success of the meeting — the ex. 
cessive heat, and the absence of a pre-announced programme. When the Asso- 
ciation convened, no one knew what topics would be considered, and, conse- 
quently, few were prepared to participate in the discussions either with credit to 
themselves or with profit to others. In this respect the Springfield meeting pre- 
sented a marked contrast to the one held at Zanesville last year. Not a strictly 
professional topic was considered. The topic most fully discussed was the con- 
dition and progress of the country schools—a topic that came up incidentally. 
We hope the teachers of the State may come together next year knowing what 
they are to do and prepared to do it 

Considerable time was devoted to the subject of county supervision, and the 
Association wisely determined to make a vigorous effort to secure the passage 
of a law creating the office. We learned after the adjournment, that several 
came to the meeting expecting that the friends of the normal measures would 
make an attempt to get the Association to give these measures precedence in 
its legislative efforts. This explains several things; but no such attempt was 
thought of. So far as we are concerned, we have said many times that the 
dropping of county supervision now, and taking up the normal measures, would 
be to repeat the original blunder by which these measures were dropped just 
when the way was prepared for their easy success. The true policy in such 
matters is, to ^^ strike when the iron is hot." Last year the Association wisely 
gave the normal measures precedence; this year it just as wisely takes up 
county supervision. Last year Capt. Mitchell wisely said, " Jf^irst let us labor 
for the establishment of a normal school, and then for the office of county 
superintendent" (Mowthlt, Aug. 1866, p. 272); this year we are all agreed in 
giving priority to the latter measure. 
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MENTAL AEITHMETIG. 

The laws and processes of thought are applicable in the search 
for all kinds of truths. Theories will be taken for facts, assump- 
tions and hypotheses for demonstrations, unless the severest rules 
of logical deduction be used in all our reasoning. It should not 
seem strange, then, that Logic was the first science classified. 
Cumbered, as it is, with technical terms ; presenting, as it does, 
all the evidences of deep research and labored thought, it is the 
oldest science of all. The author of the first systematic treatise 
on it, lived several centuries before Christ, yet his work is even 
iiow a good manual for the student. 

There was a providence in this ; for, before man could interro- 
gate nature understandingly, it was necessary for him to know 
tow to infer the unknown from the known. The right use of the 
syllogism precedes experiment and invention. Astrology, Al- 
chemy, all the natural sciences, have been stripped of their errors 
more by right reasoning than accurate observation, and made 
practically useful by being purified in the laboratory of the brain. 

The end and aim of Mental Arithmetic is the formation of 
habits of accurate, logical thinking. That our instruction may 
te effective, it must be adapted, in kind, method, and amount, ta 
tlie mental age of our pupils. Should the examples required ta 
he performed be too difficult, the processes too complex and in- 
Wcate, in nine cases out of ten the pupil will become discouraged 
23. 
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and disheartened, or apply the procesB to the solution mechani- 
cally : if they be too simple, he will become disgusted at their 
puerility. In either case, he receives direct, positive injury. No 
amount of subsequent right instruction will fully atone for this 
first blunder. 

The periods of mental growth are so distinctly marked, that 
no thoughtful, observant teacher need fail in adapting his instruc- 
tion to meet the wants of his pupils. There are the perceptive, 
the analytic, the synthetic periods, each requiring its peculiar 
class of exercises for development and training. They are sepa- 
rated by concrete degrees — ^that is, they pass into each other by 
almost imperceptible gradations, not per saltam. In our mental 
arithmetics there are always two classes of examples, adapted 
each to one or the other of the first two of these periods. For 
the first period, examples involving the addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division of integers, or the simplest forms of 
fractions ; for the second, those involving the more complex rela- 
tions of numbers, and requiring for their solution ability to pur- 
sue a course of reasoning logically and systematically. 

The first class of exercises should be very simple. I. W. A., 
in the June number of the Monthly, has given some excellent 
advice on teaching addition, which, I trust, will be heeded. I 
would recommend that pupils be furnished with some convenient 
objects, to be used in learning how to perform examples in the 
four fundamental rules. White beans are the best, most conve- 
vient things, I have ever seen used for integers, and some sphe- 
roidal objects easily divided into halves, thirds, and quarters, 
such as apples, or wooden spheres made specially for the purpose, 
for fractions. To preserve these, and have them always ready 
for use, a shelf should be prepared in some convenient place, the 
portion nearest the wall divided into compartments by narrow 
strips of wood, in which these objects can be placed. Pupils 
should use these constantly while learning to count. It is an 
excellent plan to have them form sets of three, four, etc., up to 
ten, and to practice on picking up a certain number at a single 
attempt. An examination of our own conceptions of sums or 
aggregates, will show us the value of this exercise. How vague, 
how indefinite these conceptions are I If, while learning to 
count, we had been taught to associate some real objects with the 
arbitrary, conventional names of numbers, they would now be 
more vivid. 

In teaching any of the four fundamental rules, two numbers 
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only should be used at first. An exercise something like the fol- 
lowing is recommended : The teacher asks, " Two beans and two 
beans are how many beans ? " or any other combination of num- 
bers suited to the capacity of the pupil — ^being extremely careful 
not to select too large numbers. The pupil goes to the shelf, 
counts out two sets of beans representing the two numbers, and 
then, by recounting, finds their sum. He resumes his place in 
the class, and while some other one is at the shelf, repeats the 
question and gives the result. XJ^e concrete numbers only, at 
this early stage. Ask " Two beans and two beans are how many 
beans? ** not " Two and two are how many ? " And the scholar 
should be taught to answer, " Two beans and two beans are four 
beans; " not " Two beans and two beans are /otfr." 

The second step is to use these beans as representatives of 
other objects. This should be done as soon as the addition of 
any two numbers less than ten can be performed readily and 
accurately. Ask, " Three apples and four apples are how many 
apples ? " The beans are to be counted as representatives of the 
apples, and the answer given, " Three apples and four apples are 
seven apples." It is best to use the names of the most familiar 
objects in these exercises. Questions such as these : " If there be 
four chairs on one side of the room, and two chairs on the other 
side, how many chairs would there be in the room ? '* or " If there 
be three buttons on your coat, and your mother should sew on 
three more, how many buttons would there then be on your 
coat?" are preferable to those containing the names of less 
familiar things. 

The third step is to use these beans as the representatives of 
abstract numbers. This should be done as soon as possible, for 
the extreme simplicity of the questions just recommended, 
though they be just what is needed, in their proper: place, and at 
the proper time, renders them tiresome, puerile, and distastefdl, 
if continued too long. Usually, simple processes, involving the 
^se of small numbers in the four fundamental rules, can be per- 
formed without having recourse to the objects, before it will be 
necessary or advisable to use abstract numbers, except as multi- 
pliers or divisors. In fact, use them so long, and so long only, as 
they may be needed to form conceptions, and facilitate the use of 
processes. Pass from the concrete to the abstract as soon as the 
capacity or advancement of the class will permit. The teacher's 
JTidgment must determine the proper time to do this, and for 
that reason I much prefer that this Instruction be entirely oral. 
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Both teachers and pupils are apt to think the examples in their 
text-books — no more and no less — should be performed. In 
some cases, these may be too few, in others too many. If the 
teacher uses no book whatever, this difficulty is avoided. In ab- 
stract numbers, use questions like this : " Four and five are how 
many?" Should the answer be wrong, let the pupil go to the 
shelf and count the objects : not otherwise.* The use of a single 
number with all other numbers up to ten, as suggested by I. W. A., 
such as two and two^ three and two^ four and two^ etc., until the 
answer can be given almost without premeditation, is admirable, 
and can not be too highly recommended. 

Though not usually practiced, I can see no objection to the use 
of fractional parts of objects as soon as facility is acquired in the 
addition and subtraction of integers. Questions similar to the 
above can easily be framed by the teacher for this purpose. I 
would not use them, however, unless the objects themselves are 
at hand. 

A thorough training in exercises of this character prepares the 
way for those belonging to the analytical period of growth or 
development. The mastery of an addition table up to ten, and 
of a mutiplication table up to twelve, so that sums and products 
can be seen as soon as addends and factors are mentioned, is a 
more valuable acquisition than some are apt to suppose. I have 
seen pupils twelve and fourteen years of age referring to them 
while studying, or forced to stop and think before they could 
write or name results. They appeared to me like laborers en- 
deavoring to do field work with heavy packs upon their should- 
ers. Each step was a weary one. Carry the pack to its destina- 
tion first, and do other work afterward. " One thing at a time," 
is the best motto ever chosen for a school-room or a farm. 

Examples for the analytic period involve more or less syllo- 
gistic reasoning — are, in fact, syllogisms, containing a major and 
a minor premise, and a conclusion. We must bear this in mind 
in all our instruction — ^remember that we are now training the 
mind in forming habits of right or wrong thinking — ^require the 
most exact logical procedure in every case — otherwise our in- 
struction will fall short of accomplishing its desired object and 
purpose. 

There are three steps in the solution of these examples — (1) 
The Statement ; (2) the Solution ; (3) the Conclusion, For illus- 
tration : " If 3 barrels of flour cost $45, what will be the cost of 
7 barrels?" 
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1. The Statement— If 3 barrels of flour cost $45, 1 barrel will 
cost i of $45, and 7 barrels seven times as much as 1 barrel. 

2. The Solution. — i of $45 is 15, the cost of 1 barrel of flour, 
and 7 times $15 are $106, the cost of 7 barrels. 

3. The Conclusion. — Therefore, the answer is $105 ; or, if pre- 
ferred. Therefore, 7 barrels of flour will cost $105 if 3 barrels 
cost $45. 

" John gave in one day 8 imperfect answers, and f 6f the num- 
ber of imperfect answers were f of the number of perfect answers: 
how many perfect answers did he give, and how many did he 
give in all ? " 

Statement, — J of f of 8 will be | the number of perfect 
answers John gave m one day ; 7 times this will equal the num- 
ber of perfect answers, and the whole number of answers given 
will equal the sum of the perfect and imperfect answers. ^ 

Solution. — f of 8 are 6, f the number of perfect answers ; ^ of 6 
is 3, ^ of the whole number ; and 7 times 3 are 21, the whole 
number of perfect answers. The sum of 21 and 8 is 29, the 
whole number of answers given. 

Conclusion. — Therefore John gave 21 perfect answers in one 
day, and 29 answers in all. 

It is best to select simpler examples than these in teaching this 
method of analysis. Most of our mental arithmetics are so well 
arranged, that the first examples to be performed, in course, will 
answer for that purpose. As soon as some facility in performing 
these is attained, the steps of the process should be pointed out, 
and pupils required to discriminate between them. It is a good 
practice occasionally to require one to repeat or read the exam- 
ple, a second to give the statement, a third to solve it, and a 
fourth to draw the conclusion. This will serve to fix the atten- 
tion of the class, especially if promiscuous recitation be practiced. 

The best classes I have ever seen trained in mental arithmetic, 
were not permitted to use their text-books during recitation. 
The teacher read the examples, and the pupils repeated them 
from memory. This is a good practice, for the pupil will commit 
the examples in his lesson to memory before recitation— -thus 
taking the first step towards understanding them. This^ how- 
ever, may not be the best way, in all cases ; but should any 
teacher be dissatisfied or displeased with the advancement of his 
class, let him try it. 

It may be asked, " Why be so particular ? Why not let the 
pupil solve examples in his own way ? If he arrives at the cor- 
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rect answer any way is a good one." In answer I would say, 
that while one object of this branch of study is to secure readi- 
ness and accuracy in arithmetical calculations, another and a 
more important object is the formation of correct, systematic 
habits of thinking and reasoning. Mental Arithmetic is practi- 
cal Logic. Placed, as it is, at the very threshold of the temple 
of science, it is very important that habits formed while pursuing 
it should be correct ones. Perversions of logic, sophisms, half- 
reasonings, have done mischief enough in the world. Methods 
of right reasoning in mathematics have much to do in creating a 
taste for them ; and, when the habit of using them is once formed, 
they are not restricted to numbers or quantities, but are applied 
in the pursuit of all other branches of demonstrative knowledge, 
as well as used for guides while journeying through the foggy 
regions of analogy and conjecture. t. w. h. 



WHAT LANGUAGES SHALL BE TAUGHT? 

Wemean by this question not what languages may be per- 
mitted in our schools ; nor how many shall be studied by those 
who have a decided proclivity toward philological pursuits ; nor 
what are worthy a place in a scheme of liberal education ; but 
what tongues should be selected as, on the whole, best adapted to 
the needs of the ordinary student. 

The advantages to be derived from the study of any foreign 
tongue have been specified somewhat in the order of their rela- 
tive importance in the following details : 

1. The acquisition of a foreign literature in the widest sense of 
the words ; but having respect, by preference, to the thoughts, 
feelings, and doings of the people using the tongue by which it is 
expressed, rather than to the grammatical forms. 

2. The enlargement of the student's own vocabulary, both in 
regard to its fullness and to the increased precision in the use of 
words. 

3. The cultivation of the memory. 

4. The development of the judgment. 

And to these may be added the special advantage of modern 
languages, — 

5. The power of communicating with foreigners in their own 
vernacular. 
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It will generally be granted that the third and fourth specifica- 
tions belong alike to all languages, and that is no fault of the 
languages, but rather of the mode of teaching, if one appears to 
surpass another in either of these points. We have, therefore, 
no need to consider them further in relation to the question pro- 
posed. The other points we shall discuss in the order given. 

First, then, we observe that the literature of a language may- 
be extensive or scanty. Out of the three thousand dialects of 
the world but very few can be said to have a literature worthy 
of attention : this single consideration narrows our choice to ten 
or perhaps twenty of the more cultivated tongues. The Spanish 
language is spoken, in more or less purity, by many millions of 
men, but it is deficient in written documents that have reference 
to other than local facts or traditions. The Latin language, no 
longer spoken, has a literature which embraces a wide range of 
ancient thought and life, although the Greek language may be 
considered as its superior both as regards the intrinsic worth of 
the thoughts expressed, and also in the felicity of expression. 
The French language is cosmopolitan in both respects, being, at 
once, of almost universal use in civilized nations, and particu- 
larly rich in all that pertains to modern life, and the results of 
centuries of civilization. The comparatively recent development 
of German has not prevented it from being the modern successor 
of Greek in the flexibility of its compounds, though they are not 
equally harmonious, and in the prevailing tendency toward specu- 
lative thought. Not to particularize farther, the relative value, 
as regards the point under consideration, is probably French, 
German, Greek, Latin, Spanish, Italian, Dutch. 

Secondly. The literature may be valuable either from its con- 
currence with modern thought or because it presents a marked 
contrast to the ordinary and accepted views of the present era. 
This draws a broad distinction between the modern and the dead 
languages. We Americans know what an advantage it is to us 
to receive the honest criticism of our European cousins, and to 
have the privilege of contrasting their opinions and doings with 
our own. We are thereby stimulated to renewed diligence, are 
admitted to a wider horizon, and changed from the condition of 
rude villagers to citizens of the world. The contrast is service- 
able to us, because the older nations of Europe are not so far 
above us that we can not hope to equal them, nor so far beneath 
us that we can laugh at their absurdities. This is precisely the 
case as regards modern and ancient literatures. We naturally 
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estimate ourselves by comparison with our peers, and strive to 
emulate their virtues ; on the other hand, we care nothing for 
the opinions or the beliefs of men that are not based on the same 
general principles as our own. Ulysses can never be else than a 
barbarian to me, because he has no higher standard of right than 
his own selfish gain. We despise the Asiatics for holding pre- 
cisely the same notions of national comity that Pericles and 
Caesar acted out. We gain little from heathen nations of any age 
because the contrast between their ideas of right and wrong and 
our own is manifestly so great that we can never have a common 
point of view. In every way that we regard this question, the 
friction that we may meet from a collusion with modern litera- 
tures is far better for us than from the ancient. This considera- 
tion places the Greek and Latin last in relative worth. 

Thirdly. The literature may be valuable for its intrinsic worth. 
It may be rich or poor in books relating to poetry, oratory, his- 
tory, science, or theology. We are apt to overrate the merit of 
Greek and Latin poetry and oratory, as something far superior 
to any thing modern. The flavor of antiquity clings about it 
like cobwebs on an old flask of wine, and somehow gives a zest 
to the taste. But even if we admit the great and perhaps un- 
equaled beauty of the Greek dramatic and Epic poetry and the 
force and eloquence of Greek and Eoman oratory, the ancient 
languages have nothing to ofi^er us that is valuable in physical 
science, little in mathematics, less than nothing in theology, 
although much in metaphysics, and nothing very valuable in his- 
tory as judged by modern criteria, which are based on higher 
grounds than glowing periods. On the other hand, the modern 
languages are rich where the dead languages are poor, and are 
not unworthy of study even in those departments wherein the 
ancients are said to excel. Every thing being weighed which 
pertains to this consideration, the modern languages will un- 
doubtedly take the first place in relative worth. We do not pro- 
fess to be able to determine which modern tongue has the highest 
claim, but it is undeniably either the German or the French. 

Finally, the literatures will have a relative value arising from 
the probable use the student will make of them not merely in 
the schools, but in after life. It is painful to contrast the wealth 
of the classics with the meagre acquisitions of even the best of 
our graduates ; and when we come to consider that few persons 
make any pretensions to retaining even the little stock of Latin 
and Greek afforded by their collegiate studies, to say nothing of 
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further reading in the dead languages, we can not fail to acknowl- 
edge that much of our labor has met with no adequate return. 
It is otherwise with modern languages, because they are con- 
stantly offering fresh inducement to continue their study by new 
books, periodicals, and the records of fresh achievements in mat- 
ters of every day interest. The classical student dips but lightly 
in the covert well, drinks sparingly and reluctantly, and sets 
aside the goblet with no desire to repeat the draught ; the student 
of modern languages finds a fountain gushing with living waters, 
whose sparkling stream continually invites the wayfarer to slake 
his thirst, and stimulates him to drink and drink again. Leaving 
metaphor, the hard fact which meets us every where is, that few 
so master the dead languages even after years of study that it 
becomes a pleasure to continue their study ; while, on the other 
hand, the same or even less labor devoted to modern languages 
gives a familiarity with idioms and words that makes further 
acquaintance not only pleasant but profitable. 

The second advantage mentioned is the increase of the student's 
own vocabulary. This has reference mainly to two classes of 
words, the Eomanic and the Teutonic, the chief components of 
the English language. As matters now stand, he can acquire the 
Teutonic only from the German, cognate with the Anglo-Saxon, 
full of strong vocables, extremely flexible in etymological compo- 
sition, but somewhat unmusical in the structure of its periods. 
The Eomanic he can acquire at first hand from the Latin, or sec- 
ondarily from the derived forms in the Spanish, French, and 
Italian. It need not be urged that the student of a composite 
language like the English, should not neglect any of the princi- 
pal components j but it can not be doubted that the Teutonic ele- 
ment has received far less than its proportional share of attention, 
and that the English is by consequence weaker for this reason. 
Every one praises the terseness and vigor of the Anglo-Saxon, 
and almost every writer shuns an Anglo-Saxon word as offensive 
to ears polite. Not to draw any further contrasts between our 
theories and our practice, we shall express merely the general 
opinion in stating that the Teutonic and Eomanic tongues should 
receive nearly equal consideration. This settles the claim as to 
the German, but does not decide which of the Eomanic shall be 
taken. 

Our Latin derivatives have come to us directly ; as, rex, regal, 
or mediately through the French ; as, roiy royaL Sometimes the 
change in the French is so slight that we do not recognize its in- 
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fluence, and sometimes so great that the connection between the 
derivative and the primitive is not easily shown. When we 
reflect that all the Norman and Plantaganet kings of England 
were French in every thing but the name, and that some of them 
held as Dukes of Normandy, Acquitania, G-uienne, etc., more than 
half of modem France ; that Henry V. and his successors down 
to the present century wore the title of King of France, we shall 
not fail to acknowledge that the French language has exercised a 
wonderful influence in the formation of the English. Withont 
this influence our Latin derivatives would mainly consist of legal 
and theological terms, as is the case with the German. If then 
the French has supplied us with Latin words, it is competent 
still to supply our vocabulary with all needed Eomanic deriva- 
tives. The professed student of Etymology will, of course, need 
to seek roots in the primitive tongues, if there are any such, but 
the general student seeks merely to enlarge his vocabulary. For 
this purpose the French is as efficient as the Latin. 

As regards precision in the use of words, we shall be more 
likely to secure etymological accuracy in the mother tongue of 
the derivatives, but inasmuch as words change in meaning as 
people change, we shall get the precise meaning they now bear 
by catching the last phase of their historical development. As 
an illustration take the words clerk, clergy, which come from the 
Greek klaein, to break; the thing broken was kleroSy a fragment; 
a man chosen by fragments cast into a vessel, or by lot, was 
called in low Latin a clericus, an ecclesiastic j the French wrote 
the noun clergie, the way that Chaucer spells it ; the derivative 
is of the same root clerk, coming through the French clerc, origi- 
nally applied to the lower orders of the clergy, then to learned 
men, then to accountants, then to haberdasher's shop boys. The 
primitive force of the word was lost when the clergy were not 
chosen by lot, the other meanings have passed away one after 
another until we find it restricted to those who in some form or 
other keep records, and even this is a mere conventionalism with 
most clerks in stores. Now this illustration which is not the best 
of a thousand like it, shows how futile it is to expect precision by 
adherence to strict etymological forms, and also shows that modern 
languages are quite as likely to lead us to correct use of words 
as the ancient. On either of the last two counts we prefer French 
to Latin or Greek ; but as the Spanish and Italian have had little 
impression on our phraseology, we should give them a place be- 
low the Greek. 
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On the last specification — the actual speaking of another lan- 
guage — Yre have no cause to dwell, as that is settled by the charac- 
ter of the community among whom the student lives. In Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, German is a desideratum; in Louisiana, 
French; in Wisconsin, Norwegian, and so on. 

If these several conclusions in detail are admitted, we can now 
answer the question proposed. In every case, with a doubtful 
exception, French and German preceded Latin and Greek. If 
the student can study two only, German should certainly be one 
of them : French or Latin (to give the latter the benefit of the 
doubt) the other. If he can master three, German, French, and 
Latin, unless the foreign element of the neighborhood indicates 
a change in one of the two latter. 

This settlement of the question excludes the Greek, which we 
placed in one count before the Latin, but which we refused to 
consider in the second specification, because our derivatives from 
Greek are either purely scientific terms or have come to us 
through the Latin, as the Latin has come through the French, 
and have, generally, so far changed from their primitive meaning 
that the root is little use to any but the curious. 

If any one thinks that we begged the question in the third and 
fourth counts, let him show wherein the dead languages are better 
discipline than the modern. s. a. n. 



A WOED FOE WILBEEFOECE. 

Once \ipon a time, a girl at Antiocb College asked my leave to 
write to me " a gossiping letter," instead of the formal essay 
there and then due. What a nice gossiping letter it was, gently 
drawing aside the curtain that concealed from the outside world 
the struggling thoughts and aspirations of a pure and earnest 
heart ! So now, dear editor, let me too, for once, write a gossip- 
ing letter like that one, barring the sweet perfume of young un- 
fledged thoughts ; for, alas I 

"No more — no more — oh I never more on me 
The freshness of the heart can faU like dew, 

Which, oat of all the lovely things we see, 
Extracts emotions beaatiAil and new." 

I want to tell your readers a little about the noble eflPbrt which 
the colored people, in the southern portion of our State, are 
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making to secure for their young people those blessings of edu- 
cation from which they themselves have been debarred. "We 
are despised and laughed at for our ignorance," said a very lady- 
like woman to me the other day, " whilst we have been hitherto 
thwarted in every attempt we have made to get education 1 " I 
allude to Wilberforce College whose President, Dr. Payne, is now 
in England, soliciting pecuniary aid to complete the building 
rising on the ruins of the one which was maliciously burned 
down on the sadly memorable night of April 14, 1865. It is 
situated three and one-half miles from Xenia on the site of 
what was originally a water-cure, in the midst of glens and 
groves and gushing springs, whence its Indian name Ta-wa-wa^ 
the place of springs, dne wing of the intended building is up, 
but not plastered, and within its rough brick walls we held our 
spring session this year. JSText term the Faculty is to consist of 
Prof Mitchell, a colored graduate of Oberlin, a colored lady, Miss 
Jackson, a graduate of Michigan University, and your humble 
gossip. An Englishman, Dr. Kent, an ordained minister of the 
Methodist church, has charge of the theological department. 

This, then, is the humble beginning of what may in time, pro- 
vided all concerned will do their part, become a center of intel- 
lectual light and of christianizing influence, whence missionaries 
shall go wherever the call of duty sends them. 

Last term we had half a dozen theological students training 
for the ministry : two of them had been slaves I In the academ- 
ical department there were fifty students of both sexes. 

Their studies are necessarily of a very elementary character. 
In the building up of the intellectual as well as of the material 
part of the institution, almost every thing has to be done. For 
the latter we need class-rooms, a lecture-room, books, apparatus, 
accommodation for the wants of material life. In the former 
habits of logical and consecutive thought have to be trained and 
fostered — not only have the scholars to be drilled in the elemen- 
tary studies, as the foundation of the future college course, but 
though in years, young men and women, they have to learn how 
to learn, how to think and methodize their thoughts. Owing to 
the unnatural position in which they have been kept by the uni- 
versal prejudice of color, their minds are dwarfed ; they can not 
form a right estimate of their deficiencies (of course, I am speak- 
ing of the average mass; there are splendid exceptions); their 
ambition is far ahead of their power to execute : like children 
they aim at what is beyond their reach, and like children they 
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can hardly be made to understand why and how it is beyond 
their reach. So in their restless ambition to rise out of that 
hated slough of ignorance, they dream impossible dreams of mas- 
tering all the learning of the age, solving all the mysteries of 
science, and grasping that tempting prize of greatness and fame 
which they see glittering above their heads. They have yet to 
realize that the evil of generations can not be undone in a few 
short terms of college attendance — that their advancement must 
be laborious, slow, and limited — ^that only those yet unborn or 
still lisping in infancy can be expected to reap full benefit from 
the means of improvement placed within their reach by a tardy 
sense of justice or the spirit of Christian benevolence. 

This is the work that lies before us. It may be of a very hum- 
ble character, very different from that carried on by learned pro- 
fessors at Cambridge or Antioch; but if its value be measured by 
its importance, I know of no higher mission than that of helping 
a race to educate itself, and to fit itself for wielding with safety 
and credit the social and political power which the irresistible 
course of events has placed within its reach. Certainly, such a 
work demands the highest faculties and the unwearied perseve- 
rance of the most self-denying teachers. But whilst I am pain- 
fdly conscious of my weakness and of my inability to realize my 
own conception of what has to be done, I also do feel that little 
as I may be able to accomplish among these forlorn children of 
our commonwealth, I never shall have been more worthily em- 
ployed, and that, provided health and strength be granted for the 
short remnant of my days, this will indeed be the crowning work 
of my long professional life. 

Oh, that these lines might meet the eye of some truly patriotic 
Baen or women, blest with the will and the means to extend to us 
a helping hand I K we only had books, apparatus, and accom- 
modation for scholars, — ^if we could only announce to our world, 
our colored brothers and sisters, hungering and thirsting for 
what we can not yet give them, that now we are able to receive 
and teach all that will come, — we have no doubt that in a very 
short time we should see our numbers increased three and four 
fold. 

Will our kind readers take up the tale of our destitution, and 
help to lay it before the benevolent and influential, so that it may 
be like bread cast upon the waters that will return to us and bless 
Us after many days. t. b. s. 
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SCHOOL EBCOEDS. 

All who have perseveringly kept and properly used a record 
of the particulars which contribute to the formation of a pupil's 
school character, will bear testimony to the good results flowing 
from such labor. Chief among these results may be named in- 
creased regularity of attendance, better study and recitations, 
more kind and courteous observance of the teacher's wishes, and 
more careful attention to the amenities of the school-room ; and 
no record can be said to be complete which does not take account 
of the items here indicated, viz : attendance, recitations, and 
conduct. 

To be of real value as an aid to good school government, this 
record must be faithfully kept, and, at stated times, a summary 
of it reported to the parent. Yet the labor of making out the 
averages and filing up the reports is ordinarily so great, that 
many are deterred from doing what their judgment sanctions. 
They are willing to keep the record (for the labor of doing it ifl 
so distributed that it is not felt) ; it is the summing up that is 
tedious. 

An article appeared about two years since in the Editcational 
Monthly, giving a concise and easy method of averaging the 
separate accounts of arithmetic, grammar, etc., but there was 
required the additional labor of collecting or " posting " these 
different results, and averaging them when posted, before the 
general standing of the pupil could be determined. A hint from 
a distinguished educator residing in northern Ohio, taught me 
how to keep all the items of a pupil's account together, and hj 
combining these two points I have been able to render the work 
so simple that to me it is no longer tedious. Instead of spending 
hours in footing up and averaging the study account for a quarter, 
I can do it in a few minutes — ^am obliged to average only once, 
and never to rewrite or " post." To illustrate, take the follow- 
ing account of John Jones for one week : 



Namk. 


Age 


Studies, etc. 


M. 


T. 


W. 


Th. 


F. 


W.Av. 


QB.Ar. 






Attendance 


X 

10 

9 

8 

10 

9 

10 

10 


X 
10 
10 

9 
10 
10 

9 
10 


X 
9 
8 

10 
8 

10 
8 

10 


X 
9 
8. 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


X 
8 
10 
10 
10 
8 
10 
10 











Arithmetio.. 








QeoflrraDhy 




John Jones 


15 


Grammar 




.*•• 




Spelling 


.....•••. 






Reading 











OompoBition 

Conduot 









••• 
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It will be seen at a glance that it is no more work to make the 
proper entry after a recitation in a record kept in this way, than 
to enter it on a separate page or in a separate book, and the work 
is no less. The general standing, however is easily found. Ten 
is the maximum credit for any recitation, and fifty the greatest 
sum of credits for any study in one week. From this statement 
it is not difficult to deduce the following : To find the average 
standing for the week, take the sum of the differences between 
the credit given and ten, the maximum, multiply that sum by two, 
divide the product by the number of items in the account (eight 
above), and subtract the quotient from one hundred ; the re- 
mainder will be the average per cent, of credits. 

By thus avoiding thfe usual drudgery of summing up, teachers 
are epcouraged to keep a more careful and elaborate record. 
This record inspires the pupils ; they work for a good standing, 
and are busy, govern themselves, etc., etc. During the past year 
we have been able to report to parents promptly and without 
wearisome labor, and have received as our reward all the assist- 
ance of the best home influence resulting from a lively interest 
of parents in the welfare of their children, said interest being 
stimulated by the laudable ambition of the children to obtain a 
good report. 

It may seem that I have occupied more space than the subject 
warrants. My only excuse is, that I deem any measure worthy 
of careful consideration, which proves to be efficient in securing 
a higher standard of excellence in school management. 

0. 8. 0. 



UNEBALIZBD mFLUENCE. 



Grove, writing upon science, says that the late Mr. Stephenson 
had a favorite idea " that the light which we nightly obtain from 
coal or other fuel, was a reproduction of that which had at one 
time been obtained by vegetable structures from the sun." He 
then proceeds : " The conviction that the transient gleam leaves 
its permanent impress on the world's history, also leads the mind 
to ponder over the many possible agencies of which we of the 
present day may be as ignorant as the ancients were of the chem- 
ical action of light." 

Passing from the "transient gleam" and its "permanent im- 
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press " in the material creation, how true is its suggested thought 
in a higher application to intellect and heart. Much that pro- 
duces an abiding impression there, is as silent and unrealized as 
the sun -light. 

Chemists also tell us that a single grain of Iodine will impart 
color to seven thousand times its weight of water ; and that the 
presence of one part in a million of water may be readily de- 
tected. So is it in our relations : one companion, one suggestion, 
one habit may give its coloring to the whole remainder of life, 
and decide the character for eternity. 

Again, we have heard of two travelers who, journeying wearily 
up the side of a mountain, and suifering severely from thirst, 
saw the leaves of an unknown plant filled with water, yet 
dared not drink of it, lest ' in the foliage there lurked a deadly 
poison. But at length a little bird drew near, and fearlessly 
sipped from those crystal drops ; this they observed, and trust- 
ing that instinct, implanted by Him who notes the sparrow's fall, 
drank unharmed, and were refreshed. How unconscious was 
that frail visitor of the air, as it flew away on noiseless wing, of 
the assurace of safety which its slight act had conferred on those 
way-worn tourists I 

No less sure in their consequences are the trivial influences of 
conduct and character which, though unrealized and silent, con- 
fer a blessing or a blight on those who would struggle up the 
pathway of life. 

While the light, the tint, the bird, afford the teacher material 
for sober, saddened thought, they also remind him of his many and 
varied means of elevating and ennobling the entire being of his 
pupils. J. K. 



NOTES: OETHOEPICAL, OETHOGEAPHICAL, ETYMO- 
LOGICAL, AND SYNTACTICAL.— No, 11. 

BY W. D. HENKLE, SALEM, OHIO. 

69. A correspondent (J. A.) asks for the explanation of the 
following : 

" Is it not true ? Ans. Yes. By which it is generally understood that the 
thing (?) id true. Again : Is it true ? Ana. Yes. By which is meant the saiM 
thing. Now, what is the force or use of not in the first question, or is Uiat 
class of questions generally answered wrong — that is, grammatically wrong ? " 
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A similar fact is mentioned by Dean Alford in his Queen's 
English, p. 84. He says : 

" Another correspondent mentions a curious fact about negatives and affirm- 
atives. If we were to ask the question, ' Had you only the children with you ? ' 
a person south of the Tweed would answer * no,' and a person north of the 
Tweed 'y€«,' both meaning the same thing — viz., that only the children were 
there. I think I should mjself, though a Southron, answer yes. But there is 
no doubt that suchi questions are answered in the two ways when the same 
meaning is intended' to be conveyed. The account to be given of this seems 
to be, that * only ' is * none but.' ' Had you none but the children with you ? ' 
and the answer is * Nonej affirming the question. So that the negative form 
naturally occurs to the mind in framing its answer, and ^none^ becomes 'no.' 
Whereas in the other case this form does not occur to the mind, but simply to 
affirm the matter inquired of, viz., the having only the children: and the 
answer is * Even «o,' or * Yes.' " 

My answer to J. A. is, that when one asks the question, " Is it 
not true ? " he expects an affimative answer, but when he asks the 
question, " Is it true ? " with slight inflections on all the words, 
he merely asks for information, but when he asks, " Is it true ? " 
with a strong inflection on is, he expects the answer no. " Is it 
true? " indicates that the questioner would be astonished at the 
answer yes, 

70. Hughes. " C." asks, " What is the pronunciation of the 
name of Archbishop Hughes ? " Answer. Huz (u as in unit.) See 
Webster 1859, 1864, and Longley's Vocabulary. 

71. Faneuil, " C." asks, "What is the pronunciation of Faneuil 
(Paneuil Hall) ? '* Answer. Worcester and Webster both pro- 
nounce Faneuil fun'-il. 

72. Cousin, " C." asTis, " What is the pronunciation of the 
name of the French" author, Cousin ? " Answer. Koo-sdN^ dN 
being used to indicate the particular nasal sond of in in French. 
Magill says in is sounded " nearly like an in angry,'' Fasquelle 
says it is sounded " somewhat like an in crank'' Arnoult repre- 
sents it by an in anchor, 

73. " C." asks, "How should the possessives Jameses, Charles', 
and the like, be pronounced ? " Answer. As spelled. Charles' 
sliould be written Charles's. All possessives of singular nouns 
should be written with 5 following the apostrophe. The only 
exceptions are conscience', goodness', and a few others, when fol- 
lowed by thie word sake. I discussed the whole subject in 1858 
in a series of articles in the Indiana School Journal. James's and 
Charles's are dissyllables. 

24 
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CHAEACTBE AND POSITION OP AMEEICAN 
TEACHEES. 



[These extracts are taken ft'om the excellent report on the Common SchoolB 
of the United States, made to Her Majesty's Schools Inquiry Commissioners bj 
Rey. James Fraser, M.A, Assistant Commissioner:] 

• I pasB on to consider the position, qualifications, and dnties of 
a body of men and women, upon whose behavior and competency 
the condition of education in the United States depends far more 
than on the united efforts of State commissioners, boards of edu- 
cation, local superintendents, and trustees. I refer to the " half- 
million of teachers," as Mr. Barnard roundly figures them, in 
whose hands are placed the instruction and discipline of Ameri- 
can schools. ^^ As is the teacher, so is the school," is a maxim the 
truth of which is as fully recognized in America as in England. 
That the schools in so many districts, particularly in rural dis- 
tricts, are not equal to what they ought to be is set down with 
an almost unanimous consentience of testimony, to one principal 
cause, the inefficiency of the teachers; while this again is as 
unanimously accounted for by the miserably low rate of stipend 
with which their services in so many instances are remunerated. 
The vast majority of these teachers are females, and most of 
them very young females. By the regulation of the New York 
Board of Education, no certificate of qualification as a teacher is 
to be granted to any person whose age is less than 17 years ; and 
though I do not observe a similar restriction specified elsewhere, 
yet I presume that this may be taken as the average American 
notion of the minimum age at which a person is fit to be placed 
in a position of authority in a school. It is the universal rule in 
the States and cities that no person shall be employed as teacher, 
under penalty, in most cases, of the school's forfeiting its share 
of the State appropriation, unless properly qualified ; the amount 
of qualifications being ascertained by an examination, and gener- 
ally attested by a certificate ; but from the complaints which are 
to be heard on all sides of the incompetence of a large proportion 
of the teachers, the examinations must often be very perfunctory, 
and the possession of a certificate, particularly of the lower grades, 
utterly untrustworthy as a guarantee. The training institutions 
of the country, as yet, are far from being organized with a com- 
pleteness that corresponds with other portions of the system : 
nor is their capacity for supplying teachers at all adequate to the 
demand. In many places, too, there exists the same kind of nar- 
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row prejudice against the employment of trained teachers that for 
80 long a time prevailed in England and is scarcely extinct now; 
and the salaries are frequently so lo"^ that the services of really 
competent persons can not be secured. All sorts of plans are 
adopted in the different States to improve the quality and increase 
the quantity of the teaching power, but hitherto, it must be con- 
fessed, with very limited success ; and more complete appliances 
for training teachers is Still one of the things wanting to the per- 
fection of the American system of public schools. 

At the same time I must allow that the deficiency is very much 
less striking to the outward eye of a casual observer than would 
be the case under similar circumstances in England, on account 
of the much greater natural aptitude for the work of a teacher 
possessed, as it appeared to me to be, by Americans generally, 
and particularly by American women. They certainly have the 
gift of turning what they do know to the best account ; they are 
self-possessed, energetic, fearless; they are admirable disciplina- 
rians, firm without severity, patient without weakness ; their 
manner of teaching is lively, and fertile in illustration : classes 
are not likely to fall asleep in their hands. They are proud of 
their position, and fired with a laudable ambition to maintain the 
credit of their school ; a little too anxious, perhaps, to parade its 
best side and screen its defects ; a little too sensitive of blame, a 
little too greedy of praise ; but still, as I judged them from the 
samples which I saw, and in spite of numerous instances to the 
contrary which I read of but did not see, a very fine and capable 
body of workers in a noble cause. The high public spirit that 
animates the mass may be estimated from one fact alone already 
mentioned. In the single State of Pennsylvania the number of 
malej^teachers who entered the army in the recent war was up- 
wards of 3,000, and the number who volunteered was to the 
number who were drafted in the ratio of eight to one. And the 
flame of patriotism, though it may take another form, burns 
quite as brightly in the breasts of AmeHcan women as in the 
breasts of American men. Apart from the question of adequate 
training, I know not the country in which the natural material 
out of which to shape the very best of teachers is produced in 
such abundance as in the United States. That, with the shaping 
process so very imperfectly performed, the results are what they 
are, is sufl5cient proof of the quality of the material. * * * * 

As to the character and repute of the teacher's profession in 
America, it certainly stands very high. I do not suppose that 
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there are any teachers of common schools or of high schools in 
America who mix as freely in the highest class of society as do 
the masters of the great public schools among ourselves ; bnt 
that is chiefly owing to the slenderness of their income not ena- 
bling them to afford to do so. And, on the other hand, the teacher 
of the humblest district school occupies a far higher social posi- 
tion than the teacher of an elementary school in England. Opin- 
ion and sentiment upon a matter of this kind are formed in the 
two countries by two entirely different influences. To the credit 
of the Americans, it must be said that, though greedy .as others 
of money for purposes of self-indulgence and display, they have 
not yet learnt — ^I hope they are not even getting to learn — ^to pnt 
a social ban upon a man because of his birth, or to despise him 
because of his poverty. As to birth, they set no store at all upon 
that : and as to poverty, they may pity it, but they do not de- 
spise it. I have already- mentioned how teachers who are 
" boarded round " in a country district are treated in the families 
with whom they take up their temporary abode. I heard of a 
case in which the richest man in the township allowed his 
daughter to teach in the district school for two years, because he 
thought it would do her good by making her realize the comfort 
of depending upon her own exertions. All hangs upon the teach- 
er's personal character and qualifications ; as far as his profession 
is concerned, he is on a level with anybody. I was occasionally 
invited to visit teachers at their homes. They appeared to me to 
live in a sort of cheerful and refined frugality ; able to exercise a 
hearty, but inexpensive hospitality ; often relieving the monotony 
of daily toil by the cultivation of some recreative but not uncon- 
genial study or accomplishment — a social position not altogether 
dissimilar to that so happily enjoyed by many an English clergy- 
man. There was a healthiness in all this which one could not 
but appreciate and admire.* 

* I was very much prepossessed with the appearance and tone of the great hody of 
Ohio teachers — four or five hundred in number — whom I saw assembled at Cincinnati. 
In spite of a little self-assertiveness which characterissed some, there was an energy 
and an eridence of purpose in most which was very observable. An excellent lady, 
wife of a professor in one of the Ohio universities, to whom I was introduced, ex- 
pressed a hope that I would not judge of the general tone of American teachers — by 
what I saw Uiere ; she was afraid I might deem it frivolous and deficient in earnest- 
ness. The fact is, there were intermissions of business now and then of which the 
younger teachers of either sex took advantage for harmless purposes of their own ,* 
and a little lively chattering and chittering took the place, for the moment, of serious 
discussions and^ elaborated addresses. I must say that I enjoyed the meeting very 
much ; and though a stranger only sees the surface of things on such occasions, I saw 
nothing either to excite suspicion or to provoke criticism. The meeting lasted, if I 
remember rightly, for three days, and closed with a pio-nic, which unfortunately I 
-ould not attend. 
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SCHOOL IMPROVEMENTS. 

The April meeting of township boards of edacation is too much devoted to 
financial questions, as the levying of taxes, the distribution of funds among the 
sub-districts, etc., to give due attention to measures which relate to school in- 
struction and management These are usually reserved for the September 
meeting, and as this occurs near the beginning of the school year, it is an 
opportune time for their consideration. We hope the meeting this month may 
inaugurate needed improvements in many townships. 

Among the measures which would greatly enhance the efficiency of our 
country schools, we venture to suggest four : 

1. A better arrangement of school terms or sessions. The plan of having 
the schools open early in the fall and continue, with a short vacation in the 
Christmas holidays; until spring or early summer, as the funds may allow, has 
several important advantages. We are glad to know that it is gradually super- 
seding the old arrangement of winter and summer schools. 
' 2. The securing of a uniformity in school books. What is needed is the use 
of but one series of books in each branch of study. This is essential to proper 
classification and instruction. 

3. The adoption of general rules and regulations for the guidance of local 
directors and teachers. This is necessary to secure desirable uniformity in 
school management The absence of such regulations often gives rise to serious 
difficulties and greatly retards the progress of the schoola 

4. The organization of graded sub-district schools. Wherever a sulvdistrict 
is or may be made large enough to require two teachers, the true plan is to 
place the smaller pupils in one school and the larger pupils in another. A 
graded school of two departments is greatly superior in efficiency and value to 
two separate schools. The true policy is to enlarge rather than divide sub- 
districts. 



BLACKBOARDS. 



[ We copy these excellent suggestions on an important topio from the School Offi- 
cers* Department of the Indiana School Journal for July, edited by Hon. G. W. Hoss, 
State School Superintendent. We shall be pleased to receive any additional Informa- 
tion which onr readers may be willing to commnnicate.] 

Among the many important provisions for the school-room, few are more 
important than blackboards. Realizing the utility of good boards, and the dif- 
ficulty of procuring them, I have taken some trouble to obtain information 
concerning the best and cheapest I have found nothing that promises better 
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than the following recipe, given by Prof. E. A. Sheldon, df Oswego, N. Y. The 
following is a portion of his letter, in answer to mine touching this subject : 

I « Osw«<}o, May 8, 1867. 

'' Hon. Geo. W. Hoss — Dear Sir: I have delayed answering your note of the 20th 
ult. until * our man of all work * could test, more carefully, the proportions of di£fer- 
ent materials used in our blackboard paint. 

" He tells me to-day, that the following proportions are oorreot : 1 gal. alcohol, 1 lb. 
shellac, 2 ozs. lamp blaok, and 2 ozs. irory black. Make the mixture twenty-four 
bonrs before you apply it, that it may beoome thoroughly dissoWed, then strain it 
through fine muslin, and it is ready for use. Apply it rapidly and smoothly with a 
fine, flat varnish brush. 

** The mixture should only be prepared as it is wanted for use, as the alcohol evap- 
orates rapidly. It may be renewed, however, by adding more alcohol. With new 
wood boards one coat of common paint should first be applied — ^lead or any dark 
color will do. Then put on two coats of the mixture. The amount named in the 
above recipe will cover from three hundred and fifty to four hundred square feet, two 
coats. It may also be put on any smooth, hard finished wall, without paint. Old 
boards require but one coat, and are ready for use as soon as put on. 

** With this reoipe * a common laborer preparas all our boards, and I have never 
seen any better blackboard surface. It is cheap, good, durable, and smooth, which I 
believe answers all your questions. Truly yours, 

"B. A. Shsldon." 

Cost. — ^I have taken the trouble to obtain the prices of the above-named in- 
gredients from an Indianapolis druggist, which prices are as follows : 

1 gal. Alcohol $5.00 

1 lb. Shellac 1.00 

2 ozs. Lamp Black 05 

2 ozs. Ivory Black 10 

Total $6.15 

Quantiiy of Board. — Precise quantities can not be fixed, yet it will be safe 
to say that no room should have less than the amount that can be placed on 
one entire wall ; many should have more — ^twice or three times as much. Do 
not be alarmed, reader, when you make the comparison, and find this is ten 
times as much board as is found in some houses in yoar neighborhood. Ten 
times as much is needed, if your houses have only what some houses have ; 
namely, a board 3X5 feet, suspended by two ropes fastened by two nails. A 
skillful teacher wants board-room enough for half her school to be employed at 
the same time, in drawing maps, writing spelling lessons, writing definitions, or 
copying paragraphs from the reading lessons, etc. Without a blackboard am- 
ple in quantity and good in quality, the skillful teacher ifi shorn of nearly half 

* In the Journal for August, a correspondent thus indorses this recipe : 
'' During the last five years I have been using nearly the same recipe as given in 
the Journal of last month, and can recommend it as being cheap, durable, and in 
every way working well. The ingredients are easily obtained, and can be mixed and 
put on by any common laborer or by the teacher himself. I have painted thirty 
square feet of board during a morning recess, and had my class use it during ,the 
next recitation. 

*' I take one gallon alcohol and put into It one pound gum shellac, and let it stand 
about sixteen hours ,* then put in one ounce lampblack and two ounces chrome green. 
The last two ingredients must be used dry, and should be well pulverized before pat- 
ting them in. I apply this mixture in the same way as described in the .July number 
of the Journal. 

'< Now, as the cost of a good blackboard is so trifling, and as an energetic teacher 
can readily make one for himself, there is no good reason why every school should 
not be well supplied in this particular. T. 0" 
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h^r strength. I say skillful teacher, for the unskillful makes bnt little use of a 
board, and therein is her unskillfulness significantly apparent. 

Place of Board. — The place on the wall the board shall occupy is some- 
what of an open question ; some holding that it should be in the rear of the 
pupils ; others that it should be in front or at their side. The prevailing cus- 
tom in the better class of houses, however, is to place it in front and on one 
side; the side being for the pupils and the front for the teacher and pupils as 
circumstances may determine. To this end one side wall should be free from 
doors or windows, and the front free from windows. 

Height and Width, — ^In Primary rooms, the lower edge of the board should 
not exceed two feet in heigth above the floor, or above the platform if there be 
one (which is not a necessity except for the teacher's board). The height for 
0<&er rooms should grade according to the size of pupils, not exceeding two 
feet ten inches. The width of boards may grade according to the size of pupils 
from three feet to four and a half. Any width beyond four and a half feet is of 
little value, unless it be for diflScult drawings which are to be retained for sev- 
eral days or weeks, consequently must be placed above and beyond the ordi- 
nary line of the board. 

Chalk-Boards. — A good chalk-board should extend along the entire lower 
line of the blackboard. This want is so obvious that it would seem unneces- 
sary to mention it Yet obvious as this want is, it is not difficult to find good 
and ample boards without one foot of chalk-board attached. It is hoped that 
builders will take note of this small, yet necessary item. Other details might 
be mentioned, but to avoid tediousness they are omitted for the present 



AN ERROR ILLUSTRATED. 

The feeling bas been quite too common that any one could '^ keep school ; " 
so that many schools have been A;ep<, while but few have been well taught ; 
they have been kept ^rom true knowledge, and not in garnering up for future 
nseftilness. Hence, mere striplings, or men of maturer age with no fixed 
views or plans, engage in "keeping school," though they never teach, because 
themselves untaught They can neither discipline nor instruct, because they 
have never themselves been properly disciplined and instructed. 

When Dinter was school-counselor in Prussia, a military man of great influ- 
ence urged him to recommend a disabled soldier, in whom he was interested, 
as a school-teacher. " I will do so," said Dinter, "if he can sustain the requi- 
site examination." "0," said the colonel, "he does not know aught about 
school-teaching ; but he is a good, moral, steady man, and I hope you will re- 
commend him, to oblige me." "0 yes," said Dinter, "to oblige you, if you, 
in your turn, will do me a favor." "And what favor can I do you?" asked 
the colonel " Why, get me appointed drum-major in your regiment," said 
Dinter. " It is true that I can neither beat a drum nor play a fife ; but I am a 
good, moral, steady man as ever lived." — Northends Teacher and Parent 



MiUtkt If^cttvtmjeitt 



We do not fully agree with our excellent contributor " S. A. N." in his con- 
clusions respecting the comparative value of ancient and modern languages in 
a middle or high-school course. We would place Latin before French or Ger" 
man, or both. Mr. Mill goes so far as to saj that Greek and Latin are the oniy 
foreign languages which he " would allow a place in the ordinary cnrricuiuna." 
If a knowledge of the modern languages were the chief end desired, we would 
first master Latin as the easiest and best mode of reaching it President 
Woolsey, of Yale College, states that if four years were assigned to the study 
of the four principal Romanic languages — ^French, Italian, Spanish, and Po^ 
tuguese — there would be a gain in devoting the first two years to the classical 
tongues. Substitute Latin for " classical tongues," and we would fully agree 
with him. Two years of Greek would not greatly help in the mastery of the 
Romanic languages. 

We wish to add that had we the direction of the studies <^ the high-school 
pupils of the State, we would require all who intend to complete a three years' 
or longer course of study, to take Latin. We are sure that at the end thej 
would have a better mastery of mathematics and natural science by studying 
Latin than they would have by devoting all their time exclusively to English 
studies. The study of language shortens the road to all other knowledge, and 
affords easy facilities for its acquisition. We do not, however, believe in re- 
quiring boys from twelve to sixteen years of age to devote two-thirds of their 
study to Latin and Greek and the other third to mathematics. We would put 
the Greek later, after the Latin, and nxake the objective studies, as natural 
science and history, form full one-third of the coi^rse. The three great classes 
of studies, of which language, mathematics, and natural science are respect- 
ively representatives, should go hand in hand throughout the entire scholastic 
course. We would also have more language a,nd less technical grammar 
taught But we forbear. 



INSTRUCTION IN LANGUAGE. 



John Stuart Mill in his recent inaugural address as Rector of St Andrew's 
University, remarks that a " reform even of governments and churches is not 
so slow as that of schools, for there is the great preliminary difficulty of fash- 
ioning the instruments: of teaching the teacher aJ' As an illustration of this 
fact he instanced the failure of teachers to adopt the improvement in teaching 
languages which have been sanctioned by experience — a failure which is 
strikingly evinced in the prevailing mode of teaching the English language in 
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American schools. Notwithstanding all experience demonstrates the folly of 
attempting to teach language by beginning with the rules and technicalities of 
abstract grammar, this " intensely stupid custom," as Herbert Spencer calls it, 
still prevails. Even in graded schools which are under the supervision of emi- 
nent teachers, we still find children put to the study of technical grammar be- 
fore they are taught to write correctly the simplest descriptions of objects, or 
even to construct the simplest sentences. The schools doggedly go on teach- 
ing the rules of grammar before the facts of language, and the mechanical 
formulas of parsing before practical composition — and this, too, notwithstand- 
ing the practice is condemned by all intelligent educators, and notwithstanding 
its known failure to teach either grammar or language. Children faithfully 
drilled from ten to thirteen years of age in the grammatical rules and definitions 
and the glibbest parsing, possess as a class very little actual knowledge of 
grammar and less skill, thus acquired, in speaking and writing. They have, , 
as Dr. Woolsey expresses it, simply been " picking up chips, and putting them 
into the basket of the mind." 

Intdligeat and progressive teachers are generally agreed that grammar be 
longs to the same period of mental development as elementary algebra, and 
some class it with mental philosophy. They are also agreed that the study of 
the principles and rules of grammar should be preceded by a thorough and 
progressive course of training in the use of language ; that synthesis or com- 
position should precede and prepare the way for analysis and parsing. 

Why this wide difference between opinion and practice ? Mr. Mill has un- 
questionably hit on the true explanation. Teachers as a class do not know 
how to teach language. They can go through the text^book drills in technical 
grammar because the work is all laid out for them, and all they are required to 
do is to pour in the successive grists and turn the crank. They are moreover 
accustomed to crank-turning. But to map out and conduct a systematic and 
progressive series of practical exercises in sentence-making and composition, 
to teach language progressively and rationally, requires a degree of invention 
and skill which they do not possess. It is " out of their line." Hence the first 
step in substituting practical instruction in language for the technical gibberish 
which now prevails in the schools under the name of " elementary grammar," 
is ihe training of teachers. They must be shown what is to be done and how 
to do it Scientific grammar must be pushed forward to its proper place, and 
a course of daily instruction in language as practical and progressive as the 
present course in arithmetic, must be mapped out and made familiar. 

We do not wish to be understood as affirming that our schools are doing 
nothing to increase the pupil's ability to speak and write correctly. Unques- 
tionably the ordinary course of school instruction enlarges the pupil's vocabu-' 
lary, and makes him more or less familiar with correct forms of speech. This 
is specially true in schools where all errors in language, whether made in re- 
citing or in conversation, are faithfully corrected. Such instruction is of great 
value, and the teacher who neglects it sadly fails in duty. Line upon line and 
precept upon precept are demanded. We also take pleasure in admitting that 
many of our beat teachers go farther than this, and make each recitation a 
practical drill in the use of language. The pupil's power of expression is cul- 
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tivated positively as well as negativedy. He is required to express his ideas 
with fullness and accuracy, and nothing less than the full and correct expres- 
sion of an idea is taken as evidence of its posfession. The value of such 
training as this can scarcely be overstated It not only increases the pupil's 
ability to clothe his ideas in proper language, but it adds greatly to the clear- 
ness and pennanence of his knowledge. Would that all school instruction 
were characteri2ied by faithfulness in this direction. 

But to all this there must be added daily drill in sentence-making and com- 
position, oral and written, and this course of training must begin with the 
primer and extend through the entire course of elementary instruction. Lan- 
guage must be made a branch of study, and must take its proper place in the 
daily programme. 

An imperfect idea of such a course of training in language is presented in 
the following series of exercises : 

1. Talking, The first lesson given to the little child in school, should be 
one in talking, and all through its primary course the mazint, ^^ Talking before 
reading," should be carried out It should be led to observe the qualities and 
uses of common objects, and then to express these observations in definite and 
complete sentences. The child has taken aa important step when it can say, 
" The paper is white ; " " The coal is black ; " " The fire burns ; " " The bird 
sings," etc. Each reading lesson, howsoever simple, should be talked about 
before it is read, and the ideas of the pupU should be expressed in short and 
complete sentences. 

2. Printing or Writing Words, This is the first written step. Printing 
should begin as early as reading. The first word taught should not only be 
printed by the teacher on the blackboard, but also by the pupil on his slate. 
In like mannner each new word should be introduced — by chalk and pencil 
Printing should be taught. Each letter should be printed on the blackboard^ 
and the process of making it plainly described. Writing may be begun at the 
close of the primer, and even earlier. The copying of spelling lessons should 
be made an essential part of their preparation. 

3. Copying Maxims^ Proverbs, Stanzas of Poetry, etc. The object of thi8 
step is to make the pupil familiar with the written form of a sentence. The 
maxims and proverbs should be printed or written on the blackboard, and then 
neatly copied by the pupiL The reading lessons, one or two paragraphs of 
which should be copied each day, will afford additional exercises. Stanzas and 
even short pieces of poetry may be selected for the purposa A little encou^ 
agement from the teacher will cause children to take great pleasure in these 
copying exercises. Attention should be given to the proper use of capital let* 
ters and punctuation marks. 

4 Writing Sentences dictated by the Teacher, In the preceding exercises 
the pupil has had the written or printed model before him. Now that which is 
addressed to the ear, is to be placed in proper form before the eye. This is a 
step in advance, and it should be carefully taken. Each sentence must coBh 
mence with a capital letter and end with l^e proper punctuation mark ; the 
words must be correctly spelled ; and the whole neatly arranged and written. 
The exercises when written should be corrected by the teacher, and neatiy 
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copied by the pupil. Not only original sentences, but pleasing maxims, verses 
of scripture, etc., may be dictated. 

5. Writing Sentences expressing Facts Observed. The pupil is now re- 
quired to construct as well as copy sentences. The facts he is led to observe, 
are first expressed orally, as in the first step, and then written neatly and cor- 
rectly on the slate. The starting point is an object lesson : that is, a lesson in 
observing ; the end is sentence-making — ^and this is, as we believe, one of the 
highest uses of object lessons. They are the fountain out of which composition 
may flow. The pupil may first express each fact observed in a separate sen- 
tence; as, "The chalk is white." "The chalk is round." "The chalk is 
hard." " The chalk is brittle." He may next be taught to express these sev- 
eral facts in one sentence; as, " The chalk is white, round, hard, and brittle." 

6. Writing Sentences containing One or More Given Words. This step 
may embrace two classes of exercises. In the first the pupil is required to use 
properly in sentences words selected from his reading lessons. Suppose the 
words selected to be " fragrant," " fleece," and " tossed." The pupil writes, 
**New hay is very fk-agrant" "My lamb has a snowy fleece." "Th^ boy 
tossed the fish into the water." This is an excellent method of teaching the 
meaning of words. In the second class of exercises the teacher gives two or 
more words, and the pupil constructs a sentence containing them. Suppose 
the words given to be " skate," " ice," and " smooth." The pupil writes, " It is 
fine sport to skate on the smooth ice." The sentences should be first given 
prally and then in writing. See April Monthly, p. 148. 

7. The Description of Pictures. Pictures affbrd excellent materials for 
language lessons. Children like to see and talk about pictures. The simple 
question, " What do you see in the picture ? " will call out several sentences. 
We recently heard a class of little children give a description of a camel The 
teacher placed before th« class a beautiful picture of the animal, and by skill- 
ful questions elicited sentence after sentence. We have in mind a primary 
school in which " picture lessons " furnish the materials for an extended series 
of written exercises. 

8. Writing the Substance of Beading Lessons. The preceding exercises 
havQ led the pupil to the grouping of a few sentences so as to form a para- 
graph. The pupil' s reading lessons will afiford excellent materials for additional 
practice. A few questions will elicit the more important facts, which, when 
expressed in the pupil's own language and properly grouped, will form an ex- 
cellent written exercise. The lesson should first be given orally. The pupil 
must talk before he writes. Only one or two paragraphs should be assigned 
for an exercise. The changing of stanzas of poetry into prose paragraphs, is 
a capital drill 

9. Writing Incidents and Stories related by the Teacher, This exercise is 
similar to the 8th, but more difficult The pupil depends on his memory for the 
ideas to be expressed, and these he is obliged to clothe mainly in his own 
words. At first the teacher may by questions break up the narrative into short 
sentences, simply requiring the pupil to reunite them. See Monthly, Vol iv, 
p. 69. The narratives should be short 
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10. Writing Descriptions by Answering Questions. So far tlie papil W 
been largely furnished with the materials with which to construct his sentences. 
He has simply had to fashion and arrange. Now, under the guidance of sag- 
gestive qu6stions, he is to furnish his own materials. The plan is simple. The 
teacher selects a familiar topic as " Rain " or '* Snow," and asks questions 
which the pupil answers in writing. These answers are read in the class and 
freely discussed; then rewritten by the pupil and properly grouped. A single 
topic may last several days, a few questions being answered each day. See 
" Brookfield's Composition," published by Barnes & Burr, New York. 

11. Writing Letters. Pupils in our schools should have at least a year's 
instruction and practice in lettei^writing. The ability to write an intelligent, 
well-expressed, neatly-written letter at ten years of age, is a possible and im- 
portant acquisition. We once had a pupil who, when a small boy in an Englisii 
school, wrote a letter daily for two years. He greatly excelled all his class- 
mates in command of language, and in accuracy and readiness in composing. 

12. Writing Business Fopers. These may include promissory notes, due 
bills, receipts, checks, drafts, etc. Every boy and girl should be early taught 
to draw up such papers in proper form. They afiPord) in addition to their 
practical value, an excellent practice in writing abbreviated words, dates, etc. 

13. Writing Essays. The pupil now selects his subject and expresses his 
ideas thereon in a connected manner : that is, he begins to compose. He may 
soon be thrown entirely on his own resources with the one essential injunction 
that he shall not attempt to write on themes of which he knows nothing. He 
is to express ideas, and to this end he must first possess theuL 

In the above outline we have but little more than indicated the successive 
steps of the course. Each step may be made to include a great variety of ex- 
ercises. It will be noticed that the course is progressively graded, rising in 
difficulty until the pupil reaches the composing of essays — a task which usn- 
ally confronts and often baffles him at the very outset of his efforts to " write 
the English language correctly." 

We call special attention to th^ fact that these exercises in language are to 
occur dailyj the same as recitations in reading or arithmetic, and that the 
pupil's efforts are to be as faithfully examined by the teacher. The exercises 
are not only to be written, but to be read before the class and commented on, 
then examined and corrected by the teacher, and then neatly copied by the 
pupiL Every idea is to be correctly expressed and every sentence correctly 
written. Spelling, punctuation, the use of capitals — ^in short, every requisite 
of a pei^ct manuscript is to receive attention. 

Nor is this all. When the pupil is sufficiently advanced in age and mental 
discipline to undertake the study of grammar, he must approach the same by 
the natural road of language. The laws and generalizations which constitute 
the science of language are to be discovered by the pupil, and made familiar 
by actual sentence-making. The relation of words and the nature and use of 
modifiers are to be learned by beginning with the sentence in its simplest fonn ,* 
as, " Qrass grows," and then adding one modifying element after another until 
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it is built up in all its completeness.* Synthesis should constitute the bulk of 
the first six months' instruction in grammar. " Synthesis before analysis " is 
the true maxim. ' 



CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 

The most noticeable feature of the recent meeting of the State Association 
was the discussion on the condition of the schools in the country districts. The 
question at issue was whether these schools had made any progress in the past 
ten years — a. question of facti Nine gentlemen participated in the discussion. 
Three claimed that no progress had been made — although, as we remember, 
not a single fact was adduced that sustained the claim — and six were of the 
opinion that progress had been made. The Association resolved that while it 
rejoiced in whatever progress had been made, there was imperative need of 
greater progress. Subsequently, when reports from the several counties on the 
condition of education were called for, and examiners and others familiar with 
the country schools responded, the testimony was quite unanimous that these 
schools were making encouraging progress. , • 

We refer to this discussion to express our conviction that the conclusion 
reached is fully warranted by the facts. Indeed, it is our belief that the country 
schools of Ohio have made greater progress during the past four years than in 
any other four years of their history. What are the facts ? 

In the reports of county auditors for 1865-6 to the State School Commis- 
sioner on thf condition and progress of the schools of their respective counties, 
some sixty auditors state that the schools are making progress, while not to 
exceed six auditors affirm that they are not progressing. These reports speak 
of the progress of the schools as " rapid," "good," "generally good," "great," 
"fine," " fair," " very fair," "steady," "favorable," "better than at any pre- 
vious period," " more rapid than heretofore," " more healthy than before," etc. 
Prominent among the particulars named in which progress is making, is the 
competency of teachers. The evidence that examiners are generally demand- 
ing higher qualifications and the people better teachers, is very encouraging. 
These statements, it is to be remembered, are based on the reports from the 
several townships and on the auditors' personal observations and knowledge. 
A comparison of the returns of examiners with those of previous years fully 
corroborates this evidence. 

But the facts show that the country districts are not only employing better 
teachers, and consequently having better schools than formerly, but that there 
has been a marked increase in the length of time these schools have been kept 
in session. A comparison of the returns of 1866-6 with those of 1863 (or any 
previous year), shows an increase of about three weeks or over twelve per cent 
This gives for the townships of the State an aggregate increase of more than 
30,000 weeks of school over that fornaerly secured. Truly here is most grati- 
fying evidence of unexampled progress I 

* See Monthly, Vol. iv, pp. 153, 181, 216, 809. 
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Had we space and time, we oould pr^ent evidence showing increased nni- 
formitj and efficiency in the general management of the schools ; an increase 
of graded sub-district schools ; a better arrangement of school terms ; more 
permanence in the employment of teachers ; more regular attendance of pupils ; 
a greater uniformity of text-books and a consequent better classification of 
pupils ; a great revival of teachers' institutes ; more efficient teaching ; and 
greater interest in the schools on the part of school-officers. We do not assert 
that the condition of the country schools is in any of these respects what it 
should be, or is even satisfactory. What is claimed is, that there is conclusive 
evidence of substantial jjro^ress. 

Among the causes and agencies which have contributed to this result, we 
may specify — 

1. The increased importance which the subject of education has assumed in 
the popular mind as a result of our recent civil war. Universal education is 
now more widely recognized as a national necessity than ever before. 

2. The school legislation of 1864 and 1866, which made plainer the duties 
of school officers; provided for fuller and more reliable reports; checked 
abuses in the distribution of school funds ; provided for increased school levies ; 
required under effective penalties at least six months of school in each ioton- 
ship ; sent a copy of the School Commissioner's report to each sub-district: 
provided a teachers' institute fund ; and placed among the necessary qualifica- 
tions of teachers a " knowledge of the theory and practice of teaching "—a 
provision already bearing much good fruit 

3. The efforts of the School Department We will not attempt to recapitu- 
late these efforts. Suffice it to say, that through his annual reports, official cir 
culars and letters (which may be sent as often as he chooses), the School Com- 
missioner is able to lay before every board of school officers in the State 
important plans and recommendations for the improvement of the schools. By 
his personal labors in the institutes and among the people, he may also exert a 
wide and potent influence. 

4. The influence of the graded and higher schools. The graded schools of 
our cities and towns are felt more widely year by year, and increased attention 
is given by our colleges, high schools, seminaries, and academies to the prepara- 
tion of teachers. The nuniber of teachers' institutes held annually has greatly 
increased. The fact that in the past four years an aggregate of not less than 
140,000 monthly copies of the Monthly have been circulated, largely in the 
rural districts, may also be worthy of mention. 

That these agencies and efforts mainly directed to the improvement of the 
country schools and actually reaching every sub-district, should exert a potent 
and beneficial influence, is reasonable ; that they have exerted such influence, 
is certain. On every hand is evidence that new life apd interest have been 
awakened, improvements initiated, and advancement secured. Indeed, all 
things considered, it would seem that the country schools have made since 
1863 as great if not greater progress than the schools in the cities and towns. 
Their actual condition is, however, much too low. Still more rapid progress is 
needed, and, to this end, new agencies are demanded. While we strive to 

"ure these, let us push forward the good work begun. 
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Bbath of Mr. Edwards.— It becomes oar sad duty to record the death of Wm. N. 
Edwards, for fifteen years Saperintendent of the Troy Union School, and one of the 
most eminent and suoeessfnl educators in the State. He died on the 2d of August, of 
oongestion of the bowels^ after an illness of only thirty-six hours. The event caused 
the deepest sorrow in the community in which he had so long lived, and it was gen- 
erally recognized as a public calamity. His funeral was largely attended, and, as a 
token of the esteem in which he was universally held, the business houses were closed 
and, with many private rosidencs, draped in mourning. 

Mr. Edwards was fifty -five years of age, and had been a teacher for about thirty- 
five years. He was an accurate and thorough scholar, a skillful teacher and disciplin- 
arian, and an influential and public-spirited citizen. He died as he had lived, a de- 
vout and humble Christian. His end was peace. But we stand too near the new- 
made grave of our departed friend and brother to write his eulogy. We wait for a 
more fitting hour. 

Enqlish Kkport ok Akbrican Schools. — We have just received a copy of Assist- 
ant-Commissioner Eraser's report on the School System of the United States, accom- 
panied by the following letter : 

2 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
2 July, 1867. 
Sir : I have the pleasure on behalf of Her Majesty's Schools Inquiring Commis- 
sioners to convey to you their thanks for the kind assistance you afforded to their 
Assistant Commissioner, the Rev'd James Eraser, in making bis recent inquiries into 
the Common School System of the United States, and to request your aooeptance of a 
oopy of his Report. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
The Hon. E. E. White. H. J. Roby, Secretary. 

The report is a very valuable one, and we shall take pleasure in preparing for our 
readers an epitome of the conclusions reached in it. They will be fbund remarkably 
accurate and truthful. The extracts printed in another place in this number^ are evi- 
dence that full justice has been done our noble system of public instruction. 

Moral Culture. — ^The last annual report of the Board of Education of Maine 
strongly urges that increased attention should be given to moral culture in our schools. 
It is argued that the design of a national system of education can never be fully 
answered until moral culture receives a due share of attention. We want direct 
teaching on the nature and obligations of moral duties, not so much in the way of 
reproofs and punishments, as of gentle appeals to the children's hearts, winning them 
to virtue. We need to cultivate the sense of duty, the love of goodness and exeel- 
lence, for their own sake, not to stimulate ambition or love of applause. Both teach- 
ers and pupils are exposed to the same temptation. The teacher is naturally inclined 
to teach what yields the quickest and most prolific returns. He too loves the recog- 
nition of success and popular applause, which is much more readily granted to the 
more brilliant results of intellectual gain than to the slower and less showy fruits of 
moral progress. Let moral truths be impressed on the younger scholars by familiar 
illustrations, simple narratives calculated to set forth the beauty of truth, purity, 
honor, and to find their ready way to a child's heart. Train them to prize the ap- 
proval of their own conscience (the secret voice of God in the heart) and that of their 
parents above the smiles and applause of the world around them. 
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Tobacco amono Teachers. — Mr, JSditor: As teaohen, principals, and superin- 
tendents, we meet in annual eonvention at different places in the State, for the pur- 
pose of interchanging views, discussing disputed questions pertaining to teaching, 
and, in short, for mutual benefit, and the general adyancement of the educational 
interest of the State. All this is right ; and we belieye that by this means theie 
will be a more speedy approximation to uniformity in our professional work. But, 
admitting the above to be true, as all teaehers attending the convention do, we would 
ask our professional brethren whether we do not stand in open self-condemnation 
when indulging in that worse than useless habit of smoking and chewing tobacco, 
Buoh as was seen at all the conventions I have attended. As teachers of the youth 
of our land, we should remember that our example before them, which should ever be 
untainted, is the main lever by which to teach morals effectually. 

At our last convention at Springfield, the cloud of smoke in the hotel was so thick 
that we were several times driven out into the open air for the want of something 
less polluted to breathe. We have but little faith in him who pretends to teach what 
he does not practice, both in public and private, nor that he has at heart the real good 
of either those be is teaching or his profession. If we are in error, will some profes- 
sional brother correct us ? Galioh. 

Multiplicity of CoLLsass. — Hon. I^ewton Bateman, State Supt. of Public In- 
struction of Illinois, writes strongly, in his last annual report, in favor of fewer col- 
leges. The alleged unpopularity of colleges in Illinois is attributed, among other 
causes, to their excessive multiplication. This causes the number of full-course col- 
legiate students to be out of proportion to the number of professors who being inad- 
equately paid in consequence, resign their situations for more lucrative employment. 
The bulk of the nominal students that go to swell the annual catalogue consists of 
mere boys and girls who constitute the preparatory department, and who, therefore, 
ought to be in the public schools, with which the so-called colleges come into un- 
worthy and unprofitable competition. These remarks apply to Ohio as well as 
Illinois. 

OiTTLiNE Dbawimo. — This anecdote which we take from a pamphlet on the Use and 
Necessity of Common Schools, by Dr. J. S. Hart, well illustrates the utility of out- 
line drawing as a branch of ordinary school education : 

A gentleman had firequent oocasion to employ a carpenter in various odd Jobs, 
alterations, and adaptations to suit special wants. Time and materials were wasted 
by the repeated misconceptions and blunders of the workmen. At length, a Prussian 
was called in. After attentively listening to the directions, he would whip out his 
pencil, and, in a few minutes, with a few rapid strokes, he would present a sketch of 
the article wanted, so clear that any one could recognise it at a glance. The conse- 
quence was no more waste of materials and time, no more vexatious failures. The 
man was not really a more skillful carpenter than many of his predecessors; but 
his knowledge of drawing, which he had gained in a common school in his own 
country, made his services more valuable than those of any other workman in the 
shop, and he actually received two dollars a day, when others in the same shop re- 
ceived only one dollar and twenty-five cents. 

OiTt Normal Institutes. — The Cincinnati Normal Institute held the last week in 
August, was conducted by Prof. E. A. Sheldon, assisted by Mrs. Mary Howe Smith 
and two other teachers from the Oswego Normal and Training School. The same 
distinguished instructors are engaged to hold a normal institute in Cleveland the first 
week in September. A normal institute under the direction of Ohio teachers will be 
held in Columbus the first week in September. We are glad to see the boards of edu- 
cation in our cities waking up to the importance of normal training as a means of 
improving school instruction. 
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Teachers' Schools. — One of the most noticeable features of school progress in 
central and sonthem Ohio, is the rapidly increasing nnmber of teachers' schools or 
normal institutes, as they are usually called, held in the summer months. The main 
work of these schools is a review of the common branches, the attention given to pro* 
fessional instruction being, as a general rule, inconsiderable. The time allotted to 
this review is limited — from three to six weeks-^but classes are formed and recita- 
tions conducted as in an ordinary school. The instructors usually consist of one or 
more of the examiners or other leading (eachers of the county, assisted, in some in- 
tances, by teachers from other localities. In some of these schools considerable at- 
tention is given to the how of teaching, instruction in methods being imparted and 
each recitation being made a model for imitation, but we fear that this important 
matter is too often lost sight of in the strife to go over the several subjects in the 
brief time allowed for the purpose. We have recently heard recitations in normal in- 
stitutes which were anything but proper models of class work, and. we raise the 
query whether these examples of poor teaching and worse reciting are fully offset by 
the knowledge of the several branches imparted and acquired ? We are more and 
more convinced that the wide and increasing demand for normal instruction in our 
State should be met in a more efficient and satisfactory manner. The good results 
now attained in some of the normal institutes held, show what would be possible 
under an efficient system. 

Sfmicbr Institutes. — ^We have delayed the writing of our institute notices until 
the last hour, and now find that our space is all taken up with other matters. We 
will make the omission good next month. Suffice it now to say that many institutes 
have been held, and that, as a general rule, they have been well attended and other- 
wise successful. We have been favored with reports from about one-half of the in- 
stitutes held. We desire to hear from all. The facts specially solicited are (1) the 
time and place of the session ,* (2) the number in attendance ; (3) names of instruc- 
tors and lecturers j and (4) the general character of the exercises. 

The institute reports received have been almost uniformly accompanied with a good 
list of subscribers. We have received from the S. W. Normal Institute at Lebanon, 
4B subscribers ; from Waynesville, 27, by Mr. Ridge ; from Batavia, 31, Messrs. Kirk 
and Laycock ; from Hillsboro, 20, Mr. Colburn ; from Bellefontaine, 22, Mr. Shaw ; 
from Zanesville, 16 ; from Middleport, 12, Prof. Tappan ; from Morristown, 23, Prof. 
Henkle ; from London, 12, Mr. Kirk ; from Troy, 12, Mr. Hawthorn ; from Cam- 
bridge, 11, Mr. McBurney -, and from Oakland, 6, Mr. Kinney. Good friends, please 
accept oar thanks. 

Cleveland. — Hon. Anson Smyth, who, for four years past, has filled the office of 
snperin ten dent of the Cleveland schools, has resigned, giving as a reason therefor his 
dislike of the present system of annual elections, which invests the position with a 
degree of uncertainty that renders it unsatisfactory. The daily papers refer to Mr. 
Smyth's administration of the schools in the most flattering terms. The Leader 
affirms that he has discharged the duties of his office '^ with marked ability and effi- 
ciency^*' and that ** he has given the most unqualified satisfaction to the members of 
the schools and the citizens generally, and all will sincerely regret the circumstances 
-which have induced him to retire." Mr. Smyth has accepted the general Agency for 
Ohio of a life insurance company. We wish him abundant success in his new sphere 

of labor. Thos. W. Harvey has been elected Mr. Smyth's successor in the Cleve- 

lAnd schools, but he declines to accept the position. He remains in charge of the 

Bchools at Painesville. Dr. Theo. Sterling has resigned the principalship of the 

Central High School of Cleveland to accept the Peabody Professorship in Kenyon 
College. He is a ripe scholar and a superior teacher. Reuben McMillan, the late 

25 
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efficient soperintendeDt of the schools of Toangstown, 0., has been elected Dr. Ster- 
ling's sacc^sor at Cleveland. S. N. Sanford, of the Cleveland Female Seminary, 

is traveling in Earope. 

Cincinnati. — The election of a superintendent has engaged the attention of the 
school board for several successive meetings, but no result has as yet (Aug. 24) been 
reached. A new course of study has been reported by the proper committee, and 

adopted. Wm. E. Crosby has resigned the principalship of the First Intermediate 

School to accept the snperintendency of the public schools of Lima, 0., at a salary 

of $1,900. U. T. Curran, of Glendale, has been appointed principal of the 13th 

District School, and Mr. T. McC. Dill, of Carthage, has been appointed assistant 
principal of the 12th District School. 

Portsmouth. — James H. Poe, for many years the efficient principal of the Fourth 
Street School, has withdrawn from the profession on account of a partial loss of sight, 
and entered the insurance business. On the occasion of his leaving the school, his 
pupils presented him with a handsome watch and chain as a token of their apprecia- 
tion of his merits. Mr. Poe has been engaged in teaching some twenty years, aod 
has won a high reputation, both as a teacher and as a disciplinarian. He has re- 
moved to Chillicothe. The report of the public schools for the year ending Jane, 

1867, shows that they are in a prosperous condition. 1,401 pupils were enrolled with 
an average daily attendance of 980 pupils. The schools are in charge of Mr. John 
Bolton — a thorough scholar and an experienced teacher. A fine building has been 
purchased and fitted up for the accommodation of the High School — an improvement 

greatly needed. The McClain property has been purchased by private parties for 

a young ladies' seminary. It is to be known as '' Rose Ridge Hall," and will be 
opened on the 5th inst. under the charge of Prof. B. L. Lang, late of Kenyon Col- 
lege, assisted by a competent corps of teachers. 

CoLVifBUS High School. — This school enrolled last year 189 pupils — 80 boys and 
109 girls. The average daily attendance was 155.3 and the average daily absence 2.8. 
The average per cent, of attendance on the average number belonging was 98.2. 
Average ago of boys, 15.7 years ; of girls, 15.9 years. The per cent, of attendance 
for the last term was 99, and 90 pupils were neither absent nor tardy. Eighteen 
pupils graduated, and their graduating exercises were exceedingly creditable. What 
school can show a better record than this 7 Mr. Westgate, the principal, is a fine 
scholar and a skillful teacher, and he has an excellent corps of assistants. Few cities 
in the West can boast of a better High School than Columbus. 

Well Desebved. — At the close of the last school term the teachers of Toledo met 
in a body at the house of Col. De Wolf, their excellent superintendent, and presented 
him a silver ice-pitcher, salver and goblets, with books, etc., as a testimonial of their 
personal esteem and their appreciation of his zealous efforts to advance the in- 
terests of the schools. We take pleasure in recording such an incident as this. Col. 
De Wolf has labored zealously and successfully to make the schools under his control 
thorough and efficient, and we are glad that he has received so gratifying a token, 
though n(^ needed, of the good-will and hearty co-operation of his entire corps of 
teachers. 

State Boabd of Chabitibs. — The Governor has appointed Col. Harrington, of 
Columbus, Dr. Albert Douglass, of Chillicothe, Douglass Putnam, of Marietta, B. W. 
Steele, of Dayton, and Joseph Perkins, of Cleveland, members of the State Board of 
Charities, recently organized by an act of the General Assembly. The selections 
^ould not well be improved. 
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Bbluont Co. Institute.— W. D. Henkle and Prof. Schuyler conducted a fine insti- 
tnte at Morristown the third week in August. Orer one hundred teachers were in 
attendance. The success of the institute was mainly due to the examiners. Gen. G. W, 
Hoge, B. H. Cochran, Esq., and John Dunham, who devoted an hour each momini^ 
before the regular exercises to the examination of teachers, one branch being taken 
each day. This plan is worthy of imitation, especially in those counties in whiok 
teachers manifest little interest in institute efforts. 

Changes. — Warren McClintock, of the Covington (Ky.) High School, takes charge 

of the public schools of London, 0. L. 0. Foose, late superintendent of the schools 

of Lima, takes charge of the schools of Miamisburg. J. W. Ewing has resigned 

the superintendency of the schools of Perrysburg, 0., to take charge of the schools 
of Saginaw, Mich. — cause, an increase of salary. — R. C. Mitchell, who left the school 
room two or three years since to accept a county office, has been elected superintend- 
ent of the schools of Eipley, 0. We welcome him back to the profession. Pranklw 

Eddy, of Lima, has been licensed as a minister of the gospel by the Presbytery of 
Findlay, and has located at Perrysville, 0. — Maj. M. D. L. Buell has resigned the 
principalship of the Wanseon schools to take charge of the Winterset Academy,' Iow»— 

a large increase of salary the inducement. Hamilton S. McRae, a prominent teacher 

of Indiana, has taken charge of the schools of Muncie. Miss Jennie Parsons, of 

Zanesville, has been appointed superintendent of the schools of Putnam, 0. 

College Association. — Brief meetings of college officers and professors were held 
between the sessions of the State Teachers' Association at Springfield. A constitu- 
tion was adopted, and a permanent organization effected, with the following officers : 

Ptetident — Dr. S. Sprecher, Wittemberg College. 

Vice President — Dr. S. Howard, Ohio University. 

Treasurer — Prof. J. B. Weston, Antiooh College. 

Corresponding Secretary — Dr. 0. N. Hartshorn, Mt. tJnioB College. 

Recording Secretary — Dr. I. W. Andrews, Marietta College. 

Executive Committee — Dr. R. L. Stanton, Miami University j Dr. F. Merrick, Ohi« 
Wesleyan University ; and Rev. J. H. Fairchild, Obertin College. 

The next meeting is to be held at Dayton, the day before the meeting of the Teach- 
ers' Association. 

Nobth Carolina. — ^A capital letter from Joseph Moore, of Randolph county, an- 
nounces the close of a successful normal institute of eight weeks' session. We are 
also assured that ** there is something of a growing disposition in the ' Old North 
State ' to wake up on the subject of education," and this assurance is backed up by a 
list of thirty subscribers to the Monthly. We never question such evidence. It is 
proof positive. 

Salem. — The annual report of the public schools is a pamphlet of only sixteen 
pages, and yet it presents a complete exhibit of their condition. It is truly multwm, m» 
parvo, Supt. Henkle is doing an excellent work, and the people know and appreciate 
it. They feel a laudable pride in the progress of their schools. 

Col. John Eaton, formerly superintendent of the public schools of Toledo, 0., 
and now editor of the Memphis Post, has been elected State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction of Tennessee. Col. Eaton is well qualified for the task of organiung 
the new school system. 

Eenyon College. — Prof. James Kent Stone succeeds Charles Short, Esq., as Presi- 
dent ot this institution, and Mr. F. M. Hall, of Akron, has taken charge of Milnor 
Hall. The next Freshman class is expected to number not less than fifty. 

Fabxbrs' College. — We are requested to announce to the sixteen hundred Boholsir- 
ship owners of this institution, that their scholarships entitle a student to tuition as 
formerly, and that the fall tenn begins September 5th. 
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The Mktrig System of Weights and Measures. Prepared for Robinson's Pro« 
gressive Arithmetios. By Malcom McVicab, A.M. New Tork : Ivison, Phinney, 
Blftkeman k Go. 

This treatise presents the ** Metric System " in a rery clear and satisfactory man- 
ner. It also contains several original and important improvements including an ab- 
breviated nomenclature which shortens the French names without sacrificing their 
expressive and universal character. The most serious objection to the use of the 
metric system in this country would be largely removed by the general adoption of 
the improvement here recommended. The author's notation is simple and scientifie, 
and his method of exhibiting the measurement of surfaces, solids, and angles, fall 
and suggestive. An article on " Stocks " is added, including several pages on the 
different kinds of U. S. Securities, Bonds, etc., with practical examples. 

CiBSAR's DE Bello GALtico. With Explanatory Kotes. By Geoboe Stuart, A.M., 
Prof, of Latin in Philadelphia High School. Philadelphia : Eldredge k Brother. 
1867. 

If it be right to make a learner wade through the bloody stream of Caesar's Gallic 
war waged for the double purpose of crushing the liberties of an independent nation 
and paving the way to his own usurpation of power in Rome, no better edition could 
be put into his hands. But we think that a few extracts from the most interesting 
portions of the work might suffice, so as to allow a wider range of authors, subjects 
and styles within the limited time allotted to Latin ; in which case it would be need- 
less to subject the scholar to the expense of buying the whole work, as, very proba- 
bly, he will never look into it again after he leaves school. With that reservation, 
this text-book is worthy of unqualified praise. The typographical execution is excel- 
lent ; the notes, which we have carefully examined, are clear, short and to the purpose, 
telling no more than seems needed to enable the young reader to work his own way 
along. Points of antiquity and history are succinctly and tersely explained, when- 
ever necessary for the clear understanding of the passage. A prominent feature of 
these notes is the care taken to explain instances of the subjunctive mood in '' Nar- 
ratio Obliqua *' — a beautiful example of which occurs page 111, 20 : " qui appropinqua" 
rent,** In page 11, 5, we do not quite agree with the editor's constructive analysis ; 
we have no room to explain, but merely call attention to it. Page 225, carcassone should 
be written with two «'«; Cevennes, with a c, page 88, 20." "/Sui liberandi,'* — ^we 
are glad to see that the editor, unawed by the majesty of sacred antiquity, is not 
aftraid to point out an instance of careless construction, such as we are apt to meet 
with in the best models of our own literature ; for why should even Latin or Greek 
writers claim exemption from the common lot of humanity — ^liability to err ? S. 

Outline of Mathematical Science for the School-Room. By Charles Davibs, 
LL.D., Author of a Full Course of Mathematics. New York : A. S. Barnes k Co. 
1867. 

This little work is an abridgement, with some changes, of the author's larger work, 
entitled " Logic and Utility of Mathematics " — a work which ought to be in every 
professional teacher's library. The design of the smaller book is to place the ele- 
mentary principles of mathematical instruction within the reach of the great body of 
American teachers. It contains six sections. The first discusses the logic of mathe- 
matics ; the second presents an outline of the science ; the third treats of number, 
including the Metric System ; the fourth, of geometry ; the fifth, of analysis j and 
the sixth, of algebra. The author's treatment of these several topics can but proTe 
of greAt assistance to the teacher of elementary mathematics. 
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THE STUDY OP LANGUAGES. 

At a meeting of the Association of New England Colleges held 
in Providence, E. I., October, 1865, the presidents of Yalo Coir 
lege and of Brown and Harvard Universities were request^ to 
prepare a brief statement of the views which, from the dispiu- 
sions of that meeting and the meeting held in 1864, it wa^ .evi- 
dent tbat the majority of the association held concernnvg i^e 
ordinary mode of teaching both ancient and modern langaifgf}«» 

The modes of teaching should undoubtedly vary to some^z- 
tent with the age of the pupil, with the nearnes0 of the rela(t^ja- 
ship between the language taught and the pupil's vernacuUi') ivnd 
with the object in view in learning. 

The objects in view may be classified under two heads, the.ns^ 
to be made of the knowledge when acquired, and the uaefuliteBs 
of the process of acquisition. , 

Again, the uses of the knowledge may be classified under three 
heads, arising first from the ability to read the language, and in- 
terpret the thoughts of those, w^o use it; secondly, from 4he 
ability to speak and wHte the language, and express our tbo,iighto 
to those who understand itj thirdly, from the light which, the 
grammair and vocabulary of the language may throw upon .our 
vernacular, or upon some other tongue which we may be etn^y- 
mg, or upon the history of the nation using it. It is evident that 
26 
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for the second use a much greater familiarity with the tongue is 
required, than for the first or third. 

Still further, the uses of the process of acquisition maybe clas- 
sified under various heads, in the cultivation of memory, of the 
ear, of judgment and reasoning power, — ^and if the writings 
stu^i^ ^ classical, in the cultivation of taste and imagbfiation, 
an4 ii increased power to use our own' language with> elegance 
and force. 

The processes of acquisition involve seven different kinds of 
labor, and each of these seven kinds is divisible into two degrees 
of nicety, the one for those who would simply learn to read, the 
other for those who would learn to speak the language. For the 
ordinary purposes of liberal education, the first degree is suffi- 
cient. These seven kinds are as follows : 

First. Orthoepy, in which the degrees are the correct, and the 
elegant, pronunciation of the vowels and consonants in combina- 
tion. For example, a sufficient reading knowledge of Grerman 
may be obtained without the ability to give the softened vowels 
in an elegant and easy manner, — ^but not without knowing their 
approximate value. 

Secondly. Prosody and the laws of accent, first as they affect 
the pronunciation of prose, afterward as they afTect the melody 
of verse. For examples of the first degree, compare the English 
words holy and wholly, boot and foot, stone as pronounced in 
Nfew England and as pronounced in New York. 

Thirdly. The inflections of declinable words, first of the regu- 
lar and the ft'equently recurring irregular words, afterward of 
the.rarer anomalies. 

Fourthly. The Vocabulary, first of the current words, after- 
ward those more rarely met with. 

' Fifthly. The derivation of words and the laws of citymologic 
changes, first in the most general and extensive laws, afterward 
in the more anomalous cases. 

' Sixthly. The syntax in its ordinary laws and usages, after- 
ward in the rarer idioms. 

Seventhly. The genius of the tongue and the spirit of its liter- 
sttire. 

The tools or instruments used in learning a language are usu- 
ally a manual of grammar, a book of exercises in reading and 
'Witlng, a dictionary, and a work written in the tongue. These 
^^♦twks are put into the learner's hands in the order in which they 
ai*'hero named, bht this is almost a complete inversion of the 
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^ue order of 'study. Graoimar is an analysis of the usages of a 
language, and can not be profitably and intelligently studied 
without' some previous &miliarity with those usages. Beading 
ought, therefore, to precede the dtudy of grammar, and the study 
of grammar be entered upon gradually, only as &8t as the needs 
of the reading require it. The boy fitting fdr college should 
leam only so much of the grammar as may be required to enable 
him to construe intelligently the books on which he is to be ex- 
amined ; and this can be comprised in a very few pages of para- 
digms and rules. It would be hard to overstate the mischief 
wrought by forcing children to commit to memory several hun> 
dred pages of Greek and Latin grammar before they can read the 
simplest books written in those tongues. A thorough analysiil of 
the syntactical arrangement and etymological forms of words 
actui^y found in reading, is of vastly more intellectual value to 
the beginner than the committing of rules to memory can be; 
and of more permanent value, as the grammatical principles de- 
v^bped in studying a passage in which the pupil is interested are 
fiistened in his memory by a natural mnemonic aid. 

In regard to a dictionary, there is an apparent saving of time 
in using a brief vocabulary prepared for the special book which 
the student is reading ; but the apparent gain will be a loss if the 
meanings given to each word are not ^11 and various, and 
arranged in the natural order of their development. 

The learner should be taught to free himself as much as possi- 
Ue from dependence on the lexicon. Beading by its aid is like 
swimming with bladders, or like reading with an interlinear trans- 
lation. The meaning found in a dictionary slips from your mem- 
ory to-morrow, but the meaning discovered by a patient consid- 
eration of the context is never forgotten. The more remote the 
tongue 'which we are studying is from our vernacular, the more 
we must depend upon our lexicon. But let a student master 

, Latin and know one Teutonic tongue, and he cw leam any lan- 
guage of western or central Europe almost without dictionary or 
grammar. , Thus German, English, Danish, Swedish, Italian^ 
French and Spanish people can learn each others' languages from 
dasaic writers almost without the aid of grammarians or lexico- 
graphers, by simply reading incessantly and attentively standard 
works \n ihe tongue which they wish to learn. 

Of oourad this habit of reading does not absolutely dispense 
with the need'of referring occasionally to a lexicon, nor with the 

need of studying text^books on gri^mmar, but it prepares the 
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pii|Hl for ttocli a stady, readers it eMy, Aad otn alone raider rk 
l^fiteble. 

One very marked fldrantage in lax^r reading and lees emXen- 
sire gnuEDmaiical drill at the beginning of the Conine^ is that of 
making the pnpil moat familiar with what is ^ moat fii^aqntiit- 
ooenrrence, and thus giving due perapective to the fiMstaaad pra* 
eiplee of the langaage, — ^a perapective which can net be oorrecify 
given by the artificial mode of using two sines of type in ^ 
grammar. We say less eai^neive drill, but in inlenKty df dittl 
on the constantly recurring forms and idioms met with ui read^ 
ing, there should be no abatement; the ordinary paradigms 
should be made as familiar as the alphabet. 

Another very marked error in the modem mode of teadhsag 
both modern and ancient langbage lies in assigning too muek 
time and too early a time to the writing of ezercisea. The A* 
surdity of writing sentences in a tongne before attaining a family 
iarity by reading or hearing native authors with its usages iii[4 
idioms, is curiously illustrated in a recent serious attstmpt to giire 
the Portuguese in Brazil ^'a new guide to Bnglish ; " the B^iirii 
having been written by Portuguese, and being mnoh leas intflfli- 
gible to an Englishman than Portuguese itself. Writing escsreisei 
in a tongue should be postponed until l^e student is fitmiliar witii 
the style of several native authors, has learned something of th« 
grammar, and has committed to memory many passages in both 
poetry and prose. No preparation for writing Latin and Greek 
can be so good as the reading of Oicero and Xenophon; and thM 
is true not only with reforence to the study of the olassioaiitiiefv, 
but it holds also of a more temporary prepaaration. That is to 
say, if a student is compelled to write an exercise, and has a rea- 
sonable time allowed in which to write it, be Will find it to his 
advantage to spend the first half of that time in. the sapid eor* 
sory reading of a classic author in the laaguage^ writii^ up<m 
some similar topic. 

Theee views are not new, they have been frequently mrj^ed h)r 
the best writers upon edueation. '* The only. Way,'' says< Proto- 
sor Oonant, <* to impress upon the mind of a pitpil the gsnins^f 
a foreign tongue, is to impress upon it the .phraseology of native 
speakers aud writers. The habit of coneeption in c^bii^rtaitjr 
with the models thus furnish^ will follow of itself. The praottoo 
of expressing English conceptions in the words of a finreign lati- 
guage for ihe pmrpose of learning it, is not only nSelesa^ but poii' 
tlvely injurious.*' Tet this positively injtirioftis methodthsM biMS 



rf late. 7eim/iQ»d»;a prominent feature in the^te/K^hing both of 
aiBt^t and i^o&ern tongue^j to the great detriment of Ifaiglish 
and American learning. 

• Tfaenateral taode of learning a new language by a direct Attack 
Ulion .the works of native authori^, committing poems,' an4. finer 
pHwageft ^ prose, to memory, and endeaTsori'Bg, by inoessafiit 
edmpatlBoauB ^wi^h the context, to elucidate the meaning withont 
Iks aid qf tfae< lesieoti, not only gives the pupil the ability to read 
themew>t<mg«e ii^ mvch less time than the grammar and exeroise 
hDolD.ma&iieir, but itfikrnishes a vastly better gymnastic for the 
mind, stimulates the pupil to more original thought, and gives 
him greaiter oonfldenoe and freedom. 

Wb tctist /tbat a^Teaotion has already begun, a^d that we may 
looaeeeit^day'retiixtnwhen^elassie writers of Lat>n, Greek, €fer- 
nim, aHdnSVendh literature will o<|cupy more of the pnpil's tkBie 
while istocfying^tlKme Ittnguages, than he shall give to BngUsh or 
Ameriean writers on grammar ; all the processes of learning wiH 
then be^iksler, and all the uses of the knowledge more speedily 
eirtained. THoaff^ (Oi&aL 

Jhe subscribers, members of the committee, finding President 
HiirK paper to be full of useful and timely suggestions, recotn- 
meUd its publication. Theodorbj I). Woolsw, 

B; Skaes. 



COUNTY SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 

The March number of the Monthly contains an editorial on 
this impoi*tant subject. In it the writer indorses the sentiments 
expressed in the educational reports f5pom all the States where 
that syst€>m has been in operation and has received the unequivo- 
cal sanction of the people. 1 have longed to see this powerful 
educational engine put into operation in our own State. 

The appointment of county superintendents would at once 
revolutfoniie and vivify thai very portion of our educational 
machinery which most needs to be roused into action — our 
country schools, graded ahd ungraded, more especially the lat- 
tei^. They are in a foirlowi situation, removed from the healthy 
infhiencd of experienced and judicious educators, committed for 
the niost part to sotne young teachef with but slender qualifiea- 
ttotts and. without any experience, left to his bwti discretion. 
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unBupported by adrice on which he can rely, uncheered by mtA- 
lectnal companionship and sympathy, at the mercy of ignorant, 
narrow-minded, and bigoted directors. 

Until I became acquainted with tiie Pennsylvania plan of 
county snpervision, I could think of no better expedient to help 
those district schools, at once the most important and the mort 
neglected in our system of national education, than that of estab- 
lishing in each township a superior model school whoee principal 
should exercise over all schools of that township below a certaiii 
grade the same kind of bversight which the superintendents of 
our union schools exercise over each department. 

Bat how much more practical and effectual is the plan of having 
for each county an experienced educator of. active habits of 
mind iaxd body, whose sole and constant business should be to 
visit eve^y school under his jurisdiction ! Under his vigilant 
eye, especially if he be, ex ofBicio, one of the Board of Bxaminen, 
it is scarcely possible that a poorly qualified or otherwise unfit 
teacher should long escape detection. District school teachers 
could no longer be, as now, appointed at random, or from favor- 
itism by incompetent or niggardly local directors. Thus, our 
national system of education would be, at once, purified at ita 
very source. Prom our country schools, the more ambitious and 
talented scholars, would come better prepared for our town 
schools; there would no longer be a danger of their being a 
dead-weight and a drag on their better trained schoolmates. 

Neither would the reaction stop there. Not only would the 
work in our high sch9ols be done more thoroughly and in a 
shorter time, but, since our colleges are mainly recruited from 
our public schools, we should no longer have to lan^ent over the 
want of proper training, the actual ignorance of even the ele- 
ments of a bare Bnglish education, which make our examinations 
at the beginning of each college term ^9 heavy and so dreary to 
the unfortunate examiners (haud inexpertus loquor) and so morti- 
fying to the still more unfortunate examinees or patients, who, in 
spite of their years and stature^ have often to be either rejected 
altcigether pr assigned to some very low elass in the preparatory 
department* 

Bor the^e reasons, therefore, I would recommend to my fellow 
teaehers that the agitation for an improvement of our public 
-school system, should take the course of a speedy and earnest 
4&ppiieation tp the Legislature, backed by petitions from every 
edimalional cl^trict, for the appointment of county sjcipe^irintend- 
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ents, veBted with ample power to supervise and regulate tlie 
Bchools within the circle of their jurisdiction, instructed to use 
all propiBr means in their power to create an " Esprit de corps '* 
among the teachers, to rouse their professional enthusiasm and to 
call them together at stated times to educational conferences (not 
to supersede, but to accompany teachers* institutes) for mutual 
improvement, by the interchange of ideas and the free and candid 
cemmunication, in a brotherly and sisterly spirit, of their varied 
experiences in the school-room. To secure the full benefit of ijfie 
measure, let means be devised to divest the office (if in America 
such a thing be possible I) of all political bearing, so that tlie 
choice may fall on the ablest educator, not the most popular par- 
tisan. T. t. b'/ 



A LESSON IN LATIN. 



(JupiUr.) ; 

H»c ait: et Maia genitum demitdt ab alto; 
Ut Terr», at cpe noY» pateant Carthagiais arcee 
Hospitio Tencns; ne faU nescia Dido 
f^niouB arceret 

^aeis, liber I, 291^^^^^^ 

VTe wish to show the uninitiated what is meant by a lesson in 
Latin, and have taken these lines because they happened to be 
the first short passage, complete in itself, which presented itself 
to our search. We have selected verse because it affords the best 
means of verifying certain rules which we are about to consider. 
It is but fiiir to state that the passage is only of medium difficulty, 
and also that we do not propose to go over the whole ground, 
but merely to indicate what might be done. 

In the first place we must pronounce the lines, and, as we are 
accustomed to the English method, we shall follow that. To prb- 
nounc^' correctly, the student must first learn the quantities of the 
penultimate and final syllables, he may then determine the accents, 
then the division of the word into syllables, and finally give the 
proper sounds to the letters. Therefore the student must first 
learn the general rules of Prosody, but as the lines are verse^ he 
will in the course of time have to learn all the rules of Prosody, 
and for the sake of convenience, we will consider what this Ih- 
cludes at this point, although it is a little out of place, inasmuch 
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M some of the rules are not necessary for O^it^oegy^^. Finilm 
shall serve for our example. DerivMiVQg folloy9^^he'q|^pantit|eaof 
their prhnitives (BtymologycpineB in). The j^o;f(l i^^tlje.f^Watiye 
jflnral of Finis. Words in nay n€, nf, ni9 lej^gthen the. genult, 
therefore the first i is lon^. In plural increments i and w we 
short, therefore the penult ofjinibus is short. Fipal syllahles gf 
z«, u$y and r/8 are shorty which settles the quaqtily of the J^st .syl- 
lable. Because the .penult is short the accent faU^^qn the ante- 
penult Finibua. Becaiise the h comes between thie U»t two vqF: 
ela it must be joined to the laijier. , Because the n Qpuws af^er the 
accented antepenult if, must ]>e joined tc^ it. !^ow w^ cs^.djifride 
the word thus, Fin-i-bus. The consonants h^i?;e their Bng^h 
sound ; because the first and final syllables end with a consgnai^ 
their vowels have the short English sound ; because the penult is 
unaccented the i sounds like«sboft e. Here is the result of our 
first labors: FW-i-bus. But we have also learned that it is a 
dactyl. The example, however, was an easy one. OarthaginiSj 
ffospitio, genitum, are- harder Duts to crack, and several others 
are not much easier. The careless student excludes these diffi- 
culties by a frequent appeal to authority. 

2. Etymology. We must now learn the 'accidents of each in- 
flected word, and determine the special fo?m ih the sentence. 
Hcec is in one of five cases — ait is from a de&etiina, and needs 
sp^al reference — lifma is a Greek word — genitum is from the 
third root of a verb, and the fir#t rooti, oi? thi? Q»e given in the 
lexicon, is so unlike that it is quite a p^zide to fiA4 H ; and wh^ 
foiiiBd, there is little satisfaction in learning tha^t aU the peiplex- 
ity has been caused by an exchange of the obsolete genQ for gig'^9> 
Theu gigno means to b)€^et, ^4 gmimvi melons on^ b0gQtten, hi^t 
w^ must first determine that it is not a supine follo»wi»g thp vech 
qf flaotion, demittit ; so our troubl€}S multiply. Leasee thesie to 
consider Derivation, ^hfd next word i^ a good examf^ie, M^ is 
the primitive, and me^ns to j[<), miUo is spme bow deirjitfed from i* 
Yith a causative significatipUt nud meauif to c^upie tQ gOi tbun it » 
cpmpounded with de meaning down, and so demittit nieans he 
causes to gp down. Nema {^id faii $x^ eMy e<»)queats. It ifi^ 
^Qd exercise of the imagipMion to show any cQuiwat^ of JK?^ 
j^i^^o with a verb wbi^h mean^ to striJ^ei JSpw doea o/tp co»e 
fjrom alOj to nourish ? How ar/^ arc^ und arceret dwivj^d fro» the 
same root ? Po not ii^agine w.^ omit the otj^pra b^usfe th©P9 ^ 
no work in them. See how even hc^c lyill lead you tQ i$j iskj, Ul^i 
ipsCy and where not. Then try the othera. 
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> jif aw, auppo09 we have gon^ in detail throo^k the Oribotpiy and 
Etymology of these three lines, and have come to 

3. Syntax. Etymology has given the poseriWe foitna: Bynlax 
\Vi the fii^^t pUce selects the forms used, then, arraagestibein, then 
asiigM a pro|ler regimen to -each. So we must de<!4de, for' in- 
firtance, whether hcec is in the nominative, singular, feminine, or 
in the accusative, plural, neuter, or somewhere else, for either of 
flre two mentioned will make sense, our parenthetical Jujpiter 
leiiig omitted ; or whether Terrce is in the same case aa. arces or 
tthidris; or whether novce modifies arces or Carthagini^. The 
Ijatlri language lA a well-defined structure, admitting none of our 
Bfegtish amphibolisB ; we must settle this last point beyond 
^tiestion. 

Because this extract is poetry, we may e^^pect and allow a lit- 
tle license in the arrangement. Some words, however, come 
under the usual rules, as why Maig, and fati precede the words 
on which they depend, but let this matter pass gently. 

The regimen has reference both to the special construction of 
^ords and the general dependence of clauses, although the gram- 
mars inexcusably muddle the last by confounding parsing with 
ahaiysls. In special construction, we are to i^iquir^ why Maia 
depending on genitum is in the ablative, when its equivalent 
itailB filium requires the genitive ; bow pateant comes to be reck- 
oned with "««m and several other verbs ** that take two datives'; 
how Garthaginis depends on a noun and fati on an adjective ; 
^nhjftnihus does not require a preposition,, how it happens to be 
classed with ablatives of cause, manner, etc. ; when arceo takes 
the ablative and when the dative. In general constructjoix, we 
are to determine ynhj pateant and arceret are in the subjunctive ; 
why pateo might not as well have been an infinitive ; whether ne 
connects arceret to pateant or to demittit ; what additional force is 
gained by the repetition of ut. 

These and countless other queries having been propounded and 
answered, the student is ready with his translation. If he has 
been trained in the literal school, he may offer : 

Jupiter sajs theae things, and sends down fro» on bigh the qne \iQpi from 
ttaia, that tbe lands and that the new defences of Carthage might lie open for 
hospitality to tbe Trojans ; lest DSdo, ignemiit of fate, should plrohibit ti&em 
from her ho^pdanes. 

IS he follaWB th^ « poay,'' as is lUi^ly, be will give : 

Jupiter said, and horn on high sent down Maia's son, that tiie coaste of Libja 
iK^d w new towers of Carthage night be open hoipitalily to nceiw the Tro- 
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jut ; lest Dido, ignonint of keaven's decrees, should iluift iMtii ^t from lier 
ports. 

He may pre^r this jpMMiering : 



Thns &fmkB Jopiter, and seads the son of Maia from the heavens, that ihe 
realms and the new citadels of Carthage might foe open for kind rec^oilD 
the Trojans ; that Dido, unaware of the decrees of fate, should not ezdnde 
them from her domains. 

4. Logical expression. Of course if a sentence is worth aoj 
thing, it must contain some sense ; but our lesson is fortunately 
so easy that we need not dwell long here. Our ears are daily 
saluted with collocations of words which our pupils dignify ,by 
the name of translation, although they mean absolutely nothiog. 
The lesson bding in verse, we oan admit the poetic lioeiMe whi^ 
makes the lands open in hospitality, instead of the prosaic form 
which would make Mercury the active agent both in construetion 
and sense. 

5. Rhetorical expression. Almost every change from the ordi- 
nary phrase has a specific name assigned to it, and thereby we 
are freed from lumbering periphrases in our analysis of the 
structure of our sentence. This renders our work so definite 
that we have no excuse for not accepting the aid so kindly prof- 
fered, and therefore we proceed to select the examples of meton- 
omy, synecdoche, epizeuxis, synonymia, and prospopceia, whioh 
occur in our lesson, as well as to discover what principle of unity 
the author has followed in his change of subjects* Of course % 
teacher would be recreant to his duty, who should fail to point 
out the beauties and defects in every passage. We should there- 
fore show how far Maia genitum surpasses Maiee filium aq^ the 
bald Mercuriuni; also, how far ab alto exceeds a coelo; and the 
manifest gain in the use of the several tropes. 

6. English derivatives. The increase of the student's vocabu- 
lary must not be lost sight of, and our text, though not specially 
isuggestive, will yet afford a few examples for practice. Gen^m 
furnishes a stock of English words which we forbear to mention; 
altOj altitude; Terrce, Mediterranean, subterranean, terrestrial, 
etc. ; novcB, new, novel, innovate, etc. ; pateant, pat'-ent, pa'-tent, 
etc. ; hospitiOi hospitality, hospital, etc. ; fati, fate, fated, infatu- 
ate, etc. ; arceretj arc, arctic, arch, etc. 

7. The Mythology is beyond doubt so profitable that we can 
not run into excess in considering its minute details. ' Maia gen- 
itum means Mercury, so we can study his character fully, and 
have clear proof of his office of messenger, which may lead to a» 
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exhaustive disqaisition of the angelic duties ] but as Maia is men- 
tioned we may follow up the trail to the Pleiades, to Atlas, to the 
Titans, and so further. Tsiicris leads to Teucer, to Jupiter and 
the Scamander, and elsewhere. Dido leads aU the way to Bth- 
baal, who was Jezebel's father, therefore an historical character, 
although Yirgil's Dido is a mixed mythological. 

8. Carthaginis gives us the fulcrum for the ancient geography 
of Libya, which we must not be slow to improve ; finibus and 
terrce will force us to bound Queen Dido's domains. 

9. The history of the times is also presented in Carthaginis as 
well as in Dido or Teucris, and we shall derive great satis&ction 
in showing the anachronism of the poet in making Dido and 
^neas contemporary, aiid can draw an interesting and instruc- 
tive lesaon from the humble beginnings of great empires. 

10. The customs and manners of these remote times may lead 
to comment through finibus arceret, but specially through HospitiO) 
in which we may dilate upon the absence of taverns, and the 
necessity of the hospitiumy as well as the laws and customs which 
surround it. 

11. We shall not delay further to consider the Prosody beyond 
the remark that the Latin metres are very seldom imitated in 
English, because of the radical difference in the structure of our 
idiomatic verse. To master even these few lines, the student 
must be familiar with many peculiarities which will avail him 
nothing in the poetry of England and America. 

Having thus systematically gone through witjh these details, 
we may suppose that we have learned our lesson, and can now 
profit by it. K any one supposes that we have unnecessarily 
brought up minutifiB, we assure him that our work is only child's 
play in comparison with the labors of the German philologists. 
Some may think that there is Uttle use in the study of some of 
these particulars, but we reply that they consistently form a part 
of the study, inasmuch as the student is expected sooner or later 
to have mastered all this and more. 

If any one asks whether we are not paying too much for our 
whistle, we sh^l consider him the personification of an imperti- 
nent ^gnoramu^, and djecline to answer. s. a. n. 



Hb that would eat the kernel ppiust not complain of cradling 
the nut. 
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A PLEA EOR BEAUTIFUL SCHOOL BOOMS. 

Happily for coming generations the oH notion hats pasfted 
away, that shelter is the chief element in school architecture. In 
the memory of our fathers it was thought enough if, externally, 
the school house had four sides, a floor and a roof; and internally, 
a fire-place and a row of benches. At best it was an uncouth 
box, into which children were whipped, and from which thefr 
instincts prompted them to run. Keither without nor within 
was there anything to attract children. There was a general im- 
pression that learning was a good thing, and that children must 
go to school, nolens volens. There was no attempt to make th* 
school such an attractive place that children would find their 
greatest enjoyment there. Kor was this the result of a hard ne- 
cessity. The homes from which these children came were made 
pleasant in various ways. White walls, tidy furniture, carpets, 
music, and pictures made home a pleasant spot, pleasanter, per- 
haps, when contrasted with the dreary school room. 

Now, however, school architecture studies beauty as well as 
utiVity, and there is a general recognition of the truth that beauty 
has high and essential uses. Had we no needs but clothing and 
food, there might be some ground of distinction between the 
foeautifVil and the useful ; but so long as we have an immaterial 
mature yearning for culture and development, we must use nectar 
and ambrosia to satisfy the needs of our divine being. In respect 
to a true manhood, a flower garden may be more truly useful 
than a potato field, an oil painting than a bank check, a piano 
than a locomotive. 

In human culture, the most potential forces are intangible 
ones. They proceed from unrecognized sources, and their minis- 
trattons are so unconscious that they scarcely seem to have an 
existence. In the work of school discipline, he governs best who 
seems not to govern at all. The true disciplinarian is a center 
from which proceeds forces silent in their operation, and poten- 
tial in their results, and potential in proportion as they are unob- 
served. Such a person knows that his school is orderly, but how 
or why, he can not tell. Neither do pupils thiftnselves know. 
There is some invisible, intangible force at work upon heart, 
mind, and muscle, and to this force no resistance can be made, 
because its very existence is unnoticed and unknown. This 
*' unconsciouis tuition," as Dr. Huntington calls it, resides in things 
as well as in persons ; and it is to a consideration of this faet that 



we wish to diireet BUefMon, The yery appohitmeiitfi of a ftchool 
room may invite disorder or previeiit it — ^they may either eodpte^- 
Ate with the teaoher in Beonring good discipline, or they niay 
eounteract and nputraliee 'hi» hest efforts in this direction. 

In this "Plea for Beatttifbl School Kooma'' we hav^in mind 
not only the modest school hons^ by the country road -side, bnt^ 
alio the costly and beautiAil buildings in our tow:ns and cities. 
Im all these muoh has been done in the direction of good tastl» 
and beaiity at public expense, but opportunity has been wisely 
left for individual enterprise and tajSte. Common taxation usudUy 
provides a beautiftil exterior, as well as light, warmth, white waUi^ 
afd varnished furniture within ; but it does not fttmish carpets^ 
petures, flowers, and othjer orni|iiiients necessary to make th6 
sehool room a truly beautiftil place. It is best that ail these 
thingsare not provided at public expense. Why is it that school 
property is so wantonly destroyed ? The boy who scratches or 
outs'his desk at school, would not think of doing such a thing in 
hiis mother's parlor. Why is there this difference 7 Bvideutly 
for. the reason that in one ealse there is a feeling of ownership, 
or a regard for the rights of others, while in the other there is 
neither of these things. The school building and contents be^g 
to many p^fsons in general, but to no one in particular. Henee 
iasy injury done to such property affects a given individual M 
slighUy that it scarcely seems to be a positive violation of right. 
Before the rights o£ such property will be respected, there must 
be in the school room a fedilngof personal ownership ; and this 
feeling can be established in no other way so successfully as by 
a real investment in something bought for the common good. 
Honce we say, that, in providing ornaments for the sehool-room, 
they: should be bought by teachers and pupiis, and not in such a 
way .as to leave the impression that their ownership is fictitious, 
liud^ that they can be injured without individual loss. 

The first step toward the work under consideration, is to 
aroutro a lively interest among pupils ; and this calls for some tac^ 
on the part of the teachers. Have pupils pleasant hometo 7 Why 
ane tiiey so pleasant? Why have their parents bought pianos, 
oai^p^ts^ elegant furniture, books,' audi pictures ? How muoh ^ime 
do they spend in these bealutifol jwriors? How muoh in th« 
scfaisol room ? If so much is d<me to make a room pleasant^ in 
which they spend only a Small part of their time, ought not some^ 
tiling to be done to b^ut^fy the siSiool rooni in whidh they piM 
somany hours, week) «nd tenns? Such conv^sation will usu- 
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ally give the right direction to pupils' thoughts, and when this is 
done^ the work is easily carried forward. 

The thing of all o^ers which mast be done at the very first, 
is to secure absolate cleanliness in every thing which can be 
effected by broom, soap and water, or paint. It is useless to talk 
of pictures and carpets, while floors, wood-work and ceilings are 
begrimed with dirt ; and if the proper authorities will not do 
this work, teachers and pupils must. This is one of the cases in 
which we must make a virtue of necessity ; but even this netes- 
sity may become a source of pleasure. It is certainly a source 
of sweat satisfaction to draw a paint brush over snr&ces whiob 
can be redeemed in no other way. As stain after sf»in disap- 
pears under your magic touch, you experience a feeliiig of won- 
derful comfort ; and you realise as never before that eleanlinew 
iB next to godliness. When these matters have been suitably 
attended to, the curtains should be adjusted in some becoming 
manner. It seems like an easy thing to fix window curtains in 
proper position ; but it is painful to notice the ugly shapes into 
which the ingenuity of pupils can torture them. 

If, as in most school rooms, there is a rostrum for the teacher's 
table, it will add very greatly to the appearance of things to 
have it neatly carpeted. There is probably no one thing which 
gives so decided a parlor-like air to a school room as this ; and 
on this account it will be well to make this the next thing in 
order. There will now be need of money, and it may be profita- 
ble to speak of some ways of raising funds. In many oases mod- 
erate amounts can be raised by requesting each pupil to contrib^ 
ute to the proposed object. If there is the right sentiment in 
school, the matter can be managed in this way without difficulty. 
Where larger amounts are required, a very pleasant way is to 
invite the members of the school to meet at some convenient 
place in a social way, with the expectation that each one shall 
pay a small sum toward the object in view. The circumstances 
muat be very peculiar in which one or both of these methods 
will not succeed. 

Next in order we would mention a picture. Its character and 
price must be determined by the grade of the school and the 
amount of money to be expended. For ordinary district schools 
and for the higher departments of graded schools, we know of 
nothing more beautiful or appropriate than the series of four line 
engravings by Smellie, of OoHe^s Voyage of Life. It is a safe 
rule to purdiiase pictures and engravings which have real exeel- 
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lenee, instead of those whose only merit is their chealpncNM. This 
work in its original conception by Thomas Cole, and in thie enigra- 
^Qg hy Smellie, is of great excellence ; and the pKoe' a% whieh 
it is sold places it within the reach of every school in the land. 

Since we formed the design of writing this article, we have 
been feasting our eyes upon some beautiful Chromes by Prang, 
of Boston^ and we have wished that copies of these pictures could 
be placed in our schools wherever there is an eyfe that delights in 
beauty of color or design. If for any reason such pictures as 
these can not be placed upon the walls of the school room, there 
is an almost unlimited field for choice. There are hundreds of 
beautiful engravings which cost but little, but which give an air 
of comfort and elegance to the school room. Our advice is, buy 
pictures of aorx^ sort^ good ones if you can, but of any degree of 
merit rather than none at all. 

In work of this nature and all important element of suooeBS is 
patience. Do not be disheartened if there is no immediate re- 
sponse to your appeal. We have in mind an instance where an 
attempt was made, in the early part of the term, to interest 
pupils in this matter; but it seemed to be to no purpose. On the 
very last day of the term, however, a beautifal painting was 
hung upon the wall of the room, procured by voluntary contri- 
butions. 

When one point has been gained, it is best to take stock of the 
progress already made before making anotlier attempt. The 
pleasure derived from one improvement will prepare the way for 
another ; and so the work may go on by degrees till the school 
room, once dingy and unlovely, has been transformed into a 
beautiful drawing-room, as attractive as the home parlor. 

Another element of culture, which we have not space to notice 
at proper length, is music. This is one of the most efficient gov- 
erning forces which can be employed in school discipline. A 
school room without music is not a fit place for a child ; and when 
we reflect that five out of every six children can sing, we see no 
exQuae for such neglect. We hope the day Vill come when a 
musical instrument, of some sort, will be used in every school. 
Every High School should have its Piano, or, if this can not be 
afforded^ a Cabinet Organ. 

, We have no doubt that these ideas seem Utopian to some ; and 
did we- not know that they are just as true in praii^tiee Ad in theory, 
mi that: it ijs. entirely possible to accomplish the work ^r which 
wfi pleads we should not venture to speak. in the way we have: 
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bat haying k»d somt experience in the management of Bchools 
and knowing that there is thib better way, we confidently ini;ite 
attentioa^ to this ^' Plea f(yr Beautiful School BoomB." — Micfhigan 
Teacher. 



CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 



[A late number of the MoBscichmeiU Teacher contains an intereeiing re^n^ 
of a diflcneision at tlie Educational Jtoom, Boston, on the question : Oitghi 
corporal pmnUhmmi to be nholUhed in our public schools f We are obliged 
to omit portions of the veport on account of its length. We speciaUy commend 
the remarks made bj Mr. Hagar :] 

Mr. GliASS, of Watertown. He believed there were modes of 
punishment far worse than whipping. He thought that the 
strenaons opponents of flogging often used methods far more 
objectionable. When teaching in the city of Washington, he wad 
once talking with a teadher who was a professed mora) suasionist, 
and asked him what snfoslattrte he used, He for a long time 
evaded the question, but, on being pressed, stated that he tied 
pupils by their hands to a hook in the wall, and there kept them 
tiU they were subdued. He also related another instance in 
which a little girl, only five years old, who had been at school 
but a few days, and was required by the teacher to name a letter 
which she persisted in saying she did not know* The teacher 
did not whip her, but shut her up in a dark closet till school 
closed. She commenced screaming, and, after she was taken oat, 
oontintied to scream during four days and nights, when she died. 
These are, it is true, extreme cases, but they show first, that there 
are wx^r^e punishments than whipping, and secondly that those 
who do not pinetiee corporal punishment are likely to re$ort to 
mean« tb^t are far wonie. He would say, let us use the means 
provided . and sandlioned by Providence, and if we can not use 
th^m witJiout abusing them, let us resign. 

'ULr.'^BmTyOt Waltham. He did not hesitate to say that the 
doctrine lately promulgated at Cambridge would, if carried out, 
open the doors of every pinson in the country. In feet, there 
must be authority in every organization ; and there must also, of 
necessitybibQ isnbmission. Anthoority which can not, in dase of 
nee4, 09^09 itaelf, i$ utterly valn^less. All admit that in soti* 
etj) If^mnflt J)# enforcedi and this is snrely no less true in tXiho^l 
Th^^i^l^ nf^uta hie obey^, and to say that those who^aA not h6 
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persuaded into obedience must be suffered to disobey, is to strike 
at the foundation of all government. That he might not be 
accused of favoring the indiscriminate use of the rod, he would 
lay down the following as his theory : that " the minimum of 
punishment is the maximum of excellence," other things being 
equal. So he would say that the fewer we can send to jail, con- 
sistently with good order, the better. This did not imply, how- 
ever, that men should not be sent there when the public safety 
demands it, nor did the former rule imply that corporal punish- 
ment could not be rightfully resorted to when demanded by the 
good of the school. 

Mr. "Walton, of Lawrence, said that before he commenced 
teaching he considered corporal punishment wholly unnecessary, 
and now that, after an experience of more than twenty years, he 
had left the profession, he began to feel so again. While he 
taught, however, he discovered that either he had not that con- 
summate skill and tact which are so often talked about, -or that 
in some way circumstances did not favor him, for he found him- 
self obliged, occasionally, to resort to it. He went once to Cape 
Cod to teach, with his head full of the idea of governing by moral 
suasion. He tried every means, and actually grew thin with his 
efforts, and went through the term without striking a blow. The 
scholars, he thought, liked him, and so did the parents : still he 
felt dissatisfied with the result. The next term he commenced 
again upon the same plan. Again he grew thin by his efforts to 
avoid the use of force. He succeeded as ill as before, and still 
felt that the session, so far as progress was concerned, was a fail- 
ure. On one occasion he kept a boy after school for the purpose 
of " laboring " with him. He went through the stereotyped for- 
mula so familiar to teachers. He told the boy "how much better 
he would feel " if he did well; how it would please his parents, 
etc. He then went on to say that " if it had been Smith or Jones 
he should not have been surprised, but that from * Mm ' he ex- 
pected better things ; " when he was suddenly floored by the boy's 
blurting out, " I ain't no better'n the rest on 'em." After this he 
gave up his extreme ideas, and resolved to punish if the good of 
the school required it. The testimony of practical teachers 
seems to be uniform to the effect that force is sometimes neces- 
sary. 

Mr. Thompson, of West Cambridge, being called for as one who 
was opposed to corporal punishment, said that he Jwould correct 
that statement. He was not opposed to the judicious use of force. 
27 
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He thought it very liable to abuse, because it was such an easy 
method. It requires much self-control and sagacity to use it 
always properly. It is very commonly done to secure some im- 
mediate result. Sometimes, however, it might be well to con- 
sider whether an end better worth obtaining might not be secured 
by different means. He referred to the malignant manner in 
which teachers were frequently held up to public scorn. He re- 
cently heard a person state at an educational meeting, that if 
teachers had not mental and moral force enough to govern with- 
out physical force, they had better resign ; that they were not 
engaged to ^' train menageries." Such remarks are, of course, in 
themselves, unworthy of notice, but they show a state of feeling 
in the community which is to be deplored. He thought if a boy 
was persistently obstinate and unruly, it was cruel not to punish 
him. Expelling is foolish.* Punisment may benefit, but expell- 
ing never can. If a scholar can not be made to obey in school, 
he certainly would not do so in the world. He thought there 
should be a limit as to age. It was, however, difficult to fix any 
age, as the matter is controlled so much by circumstances. He 
would never punish in the presence of others. He had never 
punished in his own school. It was, however, a High School, 
where it was not generally supposed to be necessary. 

Mr. Smith, of Dorchester, said that the question should be 
changed to '•'• ought punishment to be abolished ? '* This was the 
real matter now at issue in this vicinity. If it should be done 
away with in school, it certainly should be in the world at lar^e, 
where men are more developed. It was easy to draw a pictare 
of schools or communities governed entirely by moral suasion, 
but let it be tried. Let Boston do away with its police force, and 
when a drunken brawl occurs, let those who think themselves eo 
well fitted to reform by love, take the culprits and reform them. 
TSo one would be so insane as to propose this, and yet it is this 
same principle which it is proposed to establish in school. It is 
often said, even by those who do not believe in abolishing cor- 
poral punishment, that although sometimes necessary, it is the 
worst, and should always be the last resort. He thought this was 
not always so. If a boy is willfully troublesome in school, he 
may, if the teacher will spend time etiough, be brought to order 
without force. But is this the best way ? Is it just or right that 
forty -nine other scholars should be deprived of the labor of the 

* This wUl depend on the ftge of the pupU and other eireiunf taneea.— Sn. Mohthlt. 
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teacher, and that his whole time and attention should be given to 
one who maliciously disturbs the school ? He believed it wholly 
wrong. The evil effects of whipping, too, are very much exag- 
gerated by those who know nothing practically of the matter. 
Do we not all know that if it is properly and skillfully applied, 
the boy is in most cases happier as well as better after it ? 

Mr. Frost, of Waltham, did not believe in fixing the limit for 
the use of corporal punishment at different ages for boys and 
girls. We all know that some girls are younger at fifteen than 
some boys are at ten. "We know, too, that some boys are far 
more refined — ladylike, if we may use the expression — than some 
girls. His own experience had taught him that we find ten ugly 
boys where we find one ugly girl, but that the girl, when found, 
is worse than the whole ten boys. 

Mr. Collar, of Eoxbury, thought that the discussion was more 
for the public than for teachers. Among those who are obliged 
to do the work of training large bodies of children, there is 
scarcely any difference of opinion upon the subject. 

Mr. Hagar, of the Salem Normal School, said that were the 
question put to him, " Are you in favor of corporal punishment? '* 
lie should unhesitatingly answer, yes. If, however, he were 
asked, if he favored the frequent resort to it, he should answer, 
as promptly, no. In whatever he might say, he wished to be 
understood as opposed to its common use. He was obliged, in 
the discharge of his official duty, to express his opinion upon the 
subject. His instruction amounted, generally, to this. It may 
be proper for you to use force. If, however, you find yourself 
obliged to resort to it frequently, you may well question your 
fitness for the profession. Use it only in extreme cases. If it 
oomes to a question of obedience with the rod, or disobedience 
without it, choose the former. It is a common notion that cor- 
poral punishment is of necessity disgraceful. He did not con- 
sider it so. What is it? The infliction of bodily pain as the 
penalty of wrong doing. Let us take a lesson from the methods 
of Providence. If we eat twice as much as we should, wd suffer 
physical pain — are corporally punished by Providence. So if we 
put our hand in the fire. No one, however, considers the punish- 
ment disgraceful. It is merely a warning to us not to commit 
the same indiscretion again. So with a child in scl:ool : by in- 
flicting pain upon him, we simply warn him not to repeat the 
offense. The only difference seems to be that in one case we see 
who does it, and in the other we do not. The real degradation 
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is in the sense of having done wrong, not in the faot of being 
punished. He remembered, when a boy, being punished wrong- 
fully. He knew, however, that he experienced no feeling of dis- 
grace. It is very easy, and very beautiful to theorize about 
managing entirely by love ; but the real question is. Is it practi- 
cable ? In the course of twenty-five years of teaching, he had 
resorted to corporal punishment three times. He often doubted, 
however, whether he should not have done better if he had used 
it oftener. He should mention also, that he had taught mostly 
in High Schools, where the scholars were of advanced age, and 
required less forcing. In a school composed, as some schools 
were, mostly of boys of low character, he saw not how it was 
possible to do away with it. Mr. H. then reiterated his state- 
ment, that he did not believe the frequent use of it ever to be 
necessary. 

Mr. Brown, of Boston (Bowdoin School), said that he had re- 
cently listened to a discussion of this subject in the city of Bos- 
ton, where every opponent of corporal punishment, and among 
them a member of the Cambridge School Committee, admitted 
that it was sometimes necessary. In imaginary schools, or in a 
theoretical world, it may be dispensed with, but in schools as 
they are, and in the world as it is, it must, he thought, be some- 
times resorted to. Young teachers are generally obliged to resort 
to it frequently ; older ones less often. While, however, we are 
obliged to manage so many dispositions, and accomplish so much 
in so short a time, it seems impossible, except in those rare cases 
where the teachers are almost angels, to maintain proper discip- 
line without it. He formerly taught in Cambridge, and while 
there, was obliged to punish very often. He had a very large 
number of scholars all in one room, and when cases of disorder 
occurred, was obliged to take the quickest way of settling them. 
In his present school, he had only five cases reported in the past 
three months, and those not inflicted by him. His best teacher 
had reported one case, but had remarked at the time, " I ought 
to have reported * six.' " She then explained, that she had sev- 
eral girls who had been badly brought up ; who were almost in- 
sensible to other influences, and to whom it would, in her opinion, 
be a positive benefit. She was unwilling, however, to have her 
name associated with those of the indiscriminate advocates of 
corporal punishment. If such is the state of things in a girls' 
school, not unfavorably located, it was easy to imagine what it 
must be in some of our boys' schools, where the scholars are 
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nearly all from the lowest class of society. He then referred to 
a school in which the master, in deference to the wishes of the 
Chairman of his Committee, forbade his teachers using corporal 
punishment without consulting him. The effect upon the school, 
which was composed mostly of foreigners, was such that in a 
short time the disorder was almost unbearable, and the teacher 
upon whom the care of the school devolved, in the temporary 
absence of the master, was obliged to use a great deal of force in 
bringing the school again to order. He found that in some of 
the rooms the boys ran out and in almost at will ; the books were 
torn, and the room defaced. It is frequently said that whipping 
should be always the last resort. He thought, however, that 
a skillful teacher might sometimes use it profitably without 
waiting to try everything else. He was glad, for his part, to see 
the discussion which had arisen upon the subject. He thought it 
would be productive of good in rendering teachers more careM 
not to use force on slight occasions. He was satisfied that we 
Were running too much towards the other extreme. 



NOTES: OETHOEPICAL, OETHOGEAPHICAL, ETYMO- 
LOGICAL, AND SYNTACTICAL.— No. 12. 

BY W. D. HENKLB, SALEM, OHIO. 

74. " C. "W. P." asks whether Maynard is " accented on the 
first or last syllable ? " Webster's new dictionary pronounces it 
maf-ndlt', the primary accent being on the last syllable. I am 
under the impression that Maynard, of Tennessee, pronoiances 
his name maf-nard. I can not, however, speak positively upon 
the subject. 

75. The following sentence and critical remarks are found on 
p. 74, vol. ii. of Blair's Ehetoric, 8th edition, London, 1801. It 
is in Lecture xx, entitled " Critical examination of the Style of 
Mr. Addison, in No. 411 of the Spectator '* : 

" There are, indeed, but very few who know how to be idle and innocent, or 
have a relish of any pleadures that are not criminal; every divwsion they take 
is at the expence of some one virtue or another, and their very first stop out of' 
business is into vice or folly. 

"Nothing can be more elegant, or more finely turned) than this sentence. 
It is neat, clear, and musical We could hardly alter one word, or disarrange- 
one member, without spoiling it Few sentences are to be flEMind more finishedi, 
or more happy." 
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I can not agree with Blair in this opinion. " But " adds very 
little meaning to ^^ very few j'' and detracts from the music of the 
sentence. Who should have been inserted before " have'' to pre- 
vent its being taken as an infinitive, unless the meaning intended 
was " or who know how to have a relish." For should have been 
used after relish instead of "o/." Smart says, "A relish of is 
actual taste ; a relish for is disposition to taste." Addison him- 
self says " a relish for faction " and " any relish for fine writing." 
Macaulay has " A relish for whatever was excellent in arts or 
letters." 

The great blunder, however, in this sentence is in the omission 
of the intended antecedent of " they.'* As it is, ^^they'' can refer 
only to the " very few who know how to be idle and innocent, 
etc.," and this select class are declared to take every diversion at 
the expense of some virtue, etc. Now Addison meant to declare 
this of all except this small class. " Some one virtue or another" 
might have been more harmoniously expressed by some virtue 
without omitting any essential meaning. 

76. During. I began these notes more than a year ago with 
this word, and I now close them with a reference to a ridiculous 
use of it in the August issue of the New York Teacher, p. 342 : 

^^ The deceased [Charles Anthon, LL.D.] was a native of New York, having 
been born here during the year 1797." 

This is the most prolonged case of being born that I have ever 

read of It will do as an offset to being born " at Cape Cod and all 

along the shore." If the writer meant that Anthon was born in 

the year 1797, why did he use the longer word during f 



"INSTEUCTION IN LANGUAGE." 

Kent, O., Sept. 18, 1867. 
Hon. TB. B. White^ — Dear Sir : Having carefully read your 
article on " Instruction in Language " in the September number 
of the JIoNTHLY, I can not forbear expressing to you my appre- 
«iation«f the soundness of your views on that subject. I have 
no word of dissent to offer in regard to any position there taken. 
Indeed, 5 am thoroughly convinced that the course marked out 
by you, intelligently pursued, would produce correct speakers 
And writers so much more readily than our present methods, 
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that it would almost revolutionize our entire system of instruc- 
tion. 

Permit me to submit one or two suggestions in the same direc- 
tion. First, with reference to the first steps in the course marked 
out in your article. Were I responsible for the management of 
the schools of the State, I would insist that the primary teacher 
be a person who had paid definite attention to vocal culture, and 
though I would have nothing said to the small pupil about "radi- 
cals" or "vanishes," "concretes" or "discretes," "median," 
"thorough" or "compound stress," "waves" or "tremors," I 
would have special pains taken to develop the child's power to 
produce them all, and use them in his conversation. From the 
very beginning of the child's education, the most scrupulous care 
should be exercised over his habits of speech. He should be 
taught in the outset, to recognize that accurate adjustment of 
quantity of syllables and those qualities and modulations of voice, 
on which depend the expression of nice shades of thought and 
sentiment, and which make oral language beautiful music. In 
my experience I have found it easy to cultivate the voice of the 
child, but very difficult to bring the older pupil to attempt with 
confidence even very simple modulations. The neglect of early 
attention to culture of this kind, will readily account for the 
harsh jangle of sounds produced in the speech of the American 
people. When I attended the readings of Fanny Kemble Butler, 
I wished all the young ladies in the land could hear her, that 
they might learn how exquisitely beautiful the speech of a culti- 
vated woman could be made. That careful vocal training in 
childhood would make all persons such readers as Murdock or 
Fanny Kemble Butler, I do not suppose, but I feel sure it would 
produce better results than any one now conceives. 

Passing from that point, however, I would observe, in the sec- 
ond place, that when the pupil has so far advanced as to take up 
the study of technical grammar, he should have a book furnished 
him, in which language is treated from the stand point of the 
sentence-builder, not of the person parsing, or writing a lexicon. 
The one process presumes the language already constructed, and 
the pupil is expected to take it apart ; the other presumes the 
language to be apart, and expects him to construct it. The one 
makes a glib parser ; the other a fluent, correct speaker and a 
ready writer. The one makes "parsing" the object of gram- 
matical study ; the other makes it a mere exercise by which we 
ascertain whether the pupil can determine the principles and 
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rules used by another person in constructing his language. 
Above all, his book should not be partial ; it should exhaust the 
relations and uses of words in sentence-making, and give the 
rules necessary to construct every form of every part of speech, 
and these rules should be so stated as to be exactly true. Such a 
book may be difficult to be found, perhaps it is not yet written ; 
if not, some man will yet arise possessing the genius, the honesty, 
and the courage to write it. 

I can not close this already long letter without alluding to the 
article of your worthy contributor " 8. A. N.," because I think a 
point omitted from his production bears on the subject of yours. 
Before supplying the omission, it may be worthy of remark that 
it appears difficult to reconcile his assumption that the modern 
languages are equal to the ancient in cultivating the memory and 
developing the judgment, with his statement that " few so mastef 
the dead languages even after years of study that it becomes a 
pleasure to continue their study; while, on the other hand, the 
same or even less labor devoted to modern languages gives a 
familiarity with idioms and words that makes further acquaint- 
ance not only pleasant but profitable." If the modern languages 
are so much more easily acquired, it must be because they tax the 
memory or judgment or both less ; hence, discipline them less. 

But it appears to me that high among the advantages to accrue 
from a study of foreign languages should be placed the following: 

1. An approximation to a correct division of the principles 
governing the construction of our own language into those be- 
longing to general grammar and those special to the English. 

2. A broad conception of the fertility of the human intellect 
in devising expedients for the expression of thought. 

It will readily be seen that these advantages can be secured 
most readily by studying next after our mother tongue, that most 
unlike it in the genius of its structure. Of the languages men- 
tioned by " S. A. iN".," the one best meeting this condition is prob- 
ably the Greek. The Latin, however, differs very widely in con- 
struction from the English, while it is the source whence is de- 
rived a larger component of the English than that from the 
Greek. Adding these considerations to those adduced by you in 
reply to " S. A. N.," we should say by all means place Latin be- 
fore French or German, and commence Greek before Botany and 
Physiology. If but one foreign language can be studied, let it be 
either Latin or Greek. 

Yours truly, 

C. W. Heywood. 
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GRADED SCHOOLS IN COUNTRY DISTRICTS. 

In ft school of the past winter, consisting of sixteen scholars, were fonnd twenty- 
five classes, while in another school of the same number of scholars were found thirty 
classes, each of which must be daily exercised. We were informed by the teacher 
that she could not consistently make the number of classes less, and that it was only 
by dint of skillful management that she could make a complete round in six hours. 
But, in a school that is properly classed, sixteen pupils may be taught a principle in 
the same time that would be required to present it to each of four classes of four each ; 
80, in the latter case, the pupil can haye but ten minutes for his recitation, while in 
the former he receires an exercise of forty minutes. We belicTe that seyenty or 
eighty scholars brought together in one house, and there divided according to their 
rank, into two schools, each under the care of a teacher adapted to its particular need, 
would be better taught at le»8 actual expense than is now possible while we find them 
in several different schools, each embracing every grade. — Man, 2Sth School Report, 

The above extract clearly shows the disadvantage of ungraded schools. The 
great diversity in the progress of the pnpils necessitates a mnlliplicity of classes, 
to each of which the teacher can give but little attention. It is true that this 
evil is usually much greater than it need be, but when the classification of an 
ungraded school is made as perfect as possible, the number of classes is still 
too great to admit of thorough instruction. But how can the principle of gra- 
dation be introduced into our township schools ? 

Three plans have been suggested and tried with more or less of success. 
The first is to enlarge the sub-districts so as to embrace pupils enough for two 
schools— K>ne for the older and one for the younger pupils. This plan is feasi- 
ble wherever the population is sufficiently dense to afford the requisite number 
of pupils without embracing too much territory. We are glad to observe that 
the organization of graded schools in sub-districts is increasing. If the sys- 
tem could be made general in a township, all the sub-districts alike enjoying 
its advantages, the chief obstacle to its adoption would be removed. The more 
sparsely settled sub-districts now often oppose the organization of graded 
schools in the more densely populated neighborhoods, because the system is 
not to be general. 

A second plan is to unite two or more adjacent sub-districts, and form a cen- 
tral school for the more advanced pupils. This leaves the primary schools 
within easy reach of the smaller pupils, and is, therefore, adapted to mor^ 
sparsely settled neighborhoods than the plan of bringing the two grades of 
school into the same building. The older pupils can attend school from a con- 
siderable distance without much inconvenience, and the sessions of the school 
can be arranged, both as to time and duration, for their special accommoda- 
tion. It is to be regretted that the school law does not provide for the organ- 
ization of graded schools on this plan. 

The third plan is to organize a central school in each township for the more 
advanced pupils of the several sub-districts. This plas is foHy provided for 
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by law, and is generally feasible. The objection to it is the great distance the 
papils from the more extreme portions of the township are obliged to go to 
reach the school — an inconvenience which is offset by the saperior school ad- 
vantages enjoyed. We regret that so few townships have given this system a 
trial 

We commend this subject to the earnest consideration of school boards and 
directors, believing that the introduction of the principle of gradation into oar 
country schools will greaUy enhance their efficiency and success. 



WINTER SCHOOLS. 



We commend the following sensible advioe taken from the Wadnoorik EnUrpriHf to 
boards of edaoation and school directors : 

The time for engaging teachers to take charge of the winter schools is about 
at hand, and a few suggestions may not be out of place. 

We can not be too careful with regard to the training of our youth, and as 
much of the future man is moulded in the school-room, it is a matter of great 
importance to procure good teachers, that the youthful mind may be properly 
directed, Errors formed in youth, (and often by the negligence of the teach- 
ers,) will remain with a person frequentiy to the end of life, and if nothing 
more will produce frequent vexations. We want teachers who understand 
human nature, as well as those who understand the branches of education. To 
govern a school successfully, a teacher must possess this quality to a certain 
extent; and he should endeavor to educate himself in this as well as in other 
directions. When a teacher can be hired who is known to possess this qualifi- 
cation in addition to a thorough education, he should be much preferred to one 
who governs by a sort of cold, mechanical process, accompanied by more or 
less of fear. An article it is said will generally bring what it is worth; but 
until school officers learn to feel their own responsibility fuUy, we fear true 
merit in a teacher will not demand the premium it should. A good teacher 
should be hired, even if your school is small or the district poor. These are 
only evidences that you have neglected duty in the past, and certainly are not 
excuses for employing any but good teachers. We know of one instance the 
past summer, where a lady teacher was engaged to teach at four dollars per 
week and board herself t The directors seemed to think they did not need a 
good teacher because their school was small, and then seemed to think if they 
could get Gm^ fornothing^ they were carrying out the spirit of their positions. 
Good teachers should always be employed at fair wages, and they will be found 
to be cheap in the end ; poor teachers are dear at any price, and should never 
be permitted to retain the charge of a school after their incompetency is dis- 
covered. 

With a good teacher you want a good comfortable house ; one large enongh 
for the number of pupils it is expected to accommodate, and furnished with all 
' necessary conveniences. Directors should pride themselves in having the 
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school-house and all its surroundings neat and tidy, and endeavor to keep them, 
so. The school-room, next to their own hearth-stones, should be made the 
dearest place to the youth of our land — surrounded with attractions that will 
carry pleasant memories through life. This can be done, and if it is notj we 
fear somebody is woefully to blame. 

With a good teacher and good house, you should not let the matter rest. 
Your own presence at the school should not be neglected ; for, by short, fre- 
quent, and impromptu visits, with encouraging words to both teacher and 
pupils, you can add an impetus to education, which may be felt many years 
after. Cheering words are never lost, and none other should be used before a 
school Remember, too, that your teacher has heavy cares and responsibilities, 
and needs your encouragement Evil reports may reach you, but don*t belieoe 
them ; they may, however, justify you in making a personal investigation, but 
this should not be done in a fault-finding manner. Tale-bearing is one of the 
geatest evils in the school-room, and should not be encouraged under any cir- 
cumstances. As " eternal vigilance is the price of liberty," so continual watch- 
fulness and care are the price of good schools, and eventually of an intelligent 
and prosperous people. 



NATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

Hon. Henry Barnard, National Commissioner of Education, has issued a 
circular soliciting " the cooperation of superintendents, teachers, and adminis- 
trators of schools of every name and grade, in his efibrts to collect and difixise 
information as to the condition and progress of education in the several States 
and Territories, and respectfully asks the freest communication of plans and 
suggestions respecting the organization and management of schools and school 
systems and methods of teaching, and the ways in which the Department can 
promote the cause of education throughout the country." 

A second circular expresses the Commissioner's desire " to obtain, as early 
as practicable, accurate but condensed information of the designation, history, 
and present condition of every institution and agency of education in the United 
States, and of the name, residence, and special work of every person in the 
administration and management of the same." A schedule of the information 
sought will be furnished on application. 

» Any communication in response to these circulars, or which concerns the 
business of the Department, marked " official," and addressed to Hon. Henry 
Barnard, Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C, is entitled by direc- 
tion of the Postmaster-General, to conveyance by mail free of postage. We 
hope that the Commissioner's invitations may meet with a general response. 

The Commissioner issues monthly an "official circular" of educational in" 
telligence. The August circular (No. 3) is devoted to information respecting 
the " Educational Land Policy of the United States." 
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MENTAL DISCIPLINE. 

No one fttmiliar widi the liistory of edncational discnssioii needs be told iiaX 
there exists a wide-spread conflict of opinion respecting the relative value of 
diaeipline and knowledge as educational results. One party in this contro* 
versy urges that the value of every study or tuitional method is to be meaawed 
primarily, if not solely, by its worth as a means of mental discipline. The 
other asks, " What will be the practical use of its facts in the shop or in the 
store, on the farm or in the factory, in managing a railway or a bank? This 
radical difference of opinion runs through all our school work, and leads to a 
wide divergence in school instruction and management 

The first great step, therefore, in establishing a rational curriculum of stady 
and instruction for our schools, is to settie this controverted question ; to de- 
termine the proper subordination of discipline and the facts of knowledge. 
Before, however, we can determine which of these educational aims shall be 
subordinated to the other — in other words, what shall be our guiding educa- 
tional doctrine — ^we must agree respecting the true function or object of edu- 
cation. This is the fundamental question, the starting point in all investiga- 
tions of this subject A mistake respecting the true object of education must 
vitiate all reasoning concerning the relative value of means and methods The 
standard of measurement being wrong, no confidence can be placed in the 
correctness of such measurement Manhood tested by avoirdupois is one 
thing ; by noble and god-like endeavor quite another. 

Herbert Spencer, in a remarkable essay on education, says : 

How to liTe ? that is the essential question for us. Not how to lire in the mere 
material sense only, but in the widest sense. The general problem which oompre- 
hends erery special problem is — the right ruling of conduct in all directions under all 
circumstances. In what way to treat the body ; in what way to manage our affain ; 
in what way to bring up a family ; in what way to behave as a citisen ; in what wsy 
to utilise all those sources of happiness which nature supplies — how to use all our 
faculties to the greatest advantage of ourselves and others — Kow to live eompleUly. 
And this being the great thing for us to learn, is, by consequence, the great thing 
which education has to teach. . To prepare %i§ /or eompUte living it thefimctUm which edttr 
cofum hot to d%9oharge. 

We accept this as a comprehensive and exhaustive statement of the great 
end of education, embracing as it does a complete preparation for those duties 
of life that relate to man as an individual, as a member of society, as a citizea 
of the State, and as a subject of divine government Complete living touches 
all these relations of man, and meets their every requirement Whatever prep- 
aration for life stops short of this measure, is just to that extent incomplete 
and imperfect, and, as a consequence, that education which best prepares map 
to meet all these obligations, is of transcendent value. 
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A careful analysis of the various duties of life can not fail to show that 
what man most needs for their successful performance, is a generous and full 
development of all his powers. A knowledge of the facts related to each 
specific duty is very important, but higher than this is that developed strength 
and ability, that power of discernment and application, that can change the 
dead' facts of knowledge into the living realities of human action. Knowledge 
may guide and enlighten, but discipline gives strength of soul, self-poise, 
grasp, inspiration, and these are the lucky winners of success in all the duties 
and conflicts of life. It is not the mere possession of facts that insures suc- 
cess, but their right application, and this involves comprehension, judgment, 
insight — ^in a word, ability. In every department of human eflfbrt and endeavor, 
the source of man's success is soul power. The high function of education is, 
therefore, to develop man's inward forces and powers; to establish correct 
habits of thought and feeling, of aim and of action. 

The relative value of every school study is to be determined by the applica- 
tion of the following tests, in the order of their statement : 

1. What is its worth as a means of mental development ? 

2. What is the practical worth of its facts for the purpbses of guidance in 
complete living ? 

In the use of these tests it should be remembered that the disciplinary value 
of a given class of facts depends as much on the method of their acquisition 
as on the facts themselves. In mental training method standi before matter ; 
the how before the wJtai. We have not space for proof or illustration. 

We wish to add that discipline, training, should be the ruling aim in primary 
as well as in higher education. Every exercise, every recitation should be 
guided by the laws of mental development. Instead of cramming the pupil's 
memory with abstractions and generalizations, he is to be taught to abstract 
and generalize; instead of merely memorizing the results of other's reasoning, 
he is to learn how to reason. Thought is the practical and potential result of 
school training. 



FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

The grasping of the abstract principles and generalizations of language re- 
quires a maturity and subtilty of the reasoning powers and the judgment, which 
ohildren as a class do not possess. Indeed both philosophy and experience 
unite in affirming that grammar is not a child's study. It belongs, as we 
stated last month, to the same period of mental development as elementary 
algebra; and the fact that it is generally taken up by pupils at least two years too 
early, is an explanation of the poverty of the results attained, whatever the 
method of teaching adopted. Hence the first step to be taken in reforming 
instruction in English grammar, is the postponement of the study to a later 
period, and the devotion of the time now wasted in the premature study of its 
technical abstractions, rules and formulas, to a thorough and progressive 
course of training in the use of language — ^in sentence-making and compo- 
sition. 
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We hold further that when pupils are sufficiently advanced to undertake lihe 
study of grammar, they should not hegin with classifications and rules. The 
remark of Dr. Hill respecting the study of ancient languages, applies here. 
Ghrammatical principles are to be reached through language, and the facts of 
language must be taught before their classification. The great aim of the 
teacher should be to teach the pupil to classify and generalize discovered facts, 
and not simply to commit ihe results of the author's efforts in these directions. 
The guiding maxims here are ^^ Facts before classification," and ^^ Classifica- 
tion through facts." 

Another suggestion is important The principles and forms which constitute 
the science uf language, can best be reached through synthesis, that is, by be- 
ginning with the sentence in its simplest form, composed only of its essential 
elements, and then adding one modifying element after another until the sen- 
tence is built up in all its completeness. The pupil, in other words, is to learn 
the nature and use of modifiers by actually modifying his own ideas in the 
given manner. Synthesis is the natural road to grammar. It must precede 
analysis, and both must precede and prepare the way for etymology and 
parsing. 

For the assistance of young and inexperienced teachers, we here sketch a 
series * of exercises or lessons embodying the above principles, and constitat- 
ing a preparation for the use of the ordinary text-book in grammar. These 
lessons are designed to give the pupil a clear insight into the structure of the 
simple sentence and also to afford him practice in the use of the pen. 

I. NAMES OF OBJECTS. 

1. Names. Show the difference between an object and its name. Let the 
pupils give the names of the various objects in the school-room ; write the 
same on the blackboard. Require the pupils to write on slate or paper the 
names of say twenty objects seen in coming to school The names should be 
written neatly in paragraph form, thus : 

Exercise I. 

Fences, trees, shrubs, flower, thistle, leaf, sticks, stones, man, horse, carriage, 
road, pebble, gravel, sand, rails, birds, sun, cloud, and sky. 

At the next recitation these names should be read by the pupils, and all 
errors in spelling, in the use of capitals and punctuation marks, in the forming 
of compound words, in ending the line when a word is divided, etc., should be 
pointed out by the teacher, and, as &r as possible, illustrated on the blackboard. 
When the exercise has been carefully corrected by the teacher, it should 
be neatiy copied with ink by the pupil, and headed, as above. Exercise I. A 
small blank-book, properly ruled, and made of good paper, should be provided 
for this purpose. One or more additional exercises, including the names of 
objects found in the pupils' homes, on the farm, etc., may be given to secure 
accuracy. We wish to say here, once for all, that every exercise in this course 
should be cairefully corrected by the teacher^ and neatly copied by the pupil 
The exercises should be properly headed and numbered. 

* This series of exercises was published in the third volume of the Monthlt (1863). 
The earnest and growing demand for assistance in this direction induces us to repab- 
Ush it with material modification and improvement. 
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2. Number, It will be noticed that the pupils have used both singular and 
plural names in the preceding exercises. Call attention to this fact, and de- 
velop clearly the idea of number as the property of a name. Let the pupils 
read the names in the preceding exercise, and state whether they are singular 
or plural. Have the pupils bring into the class at the next recitation twenty 
singular names and the same names written in the plural, thus : 

Tree, bird, fence, flower, pebble, bush, horse, man, sheep, etc. 

Trees, birds, fences, flowers, pebbles, bushes, horses, men, geese, sheep, etc. 

If preferred the singular and plural forms may be written together, thus : 
Tree, trees ; bird, birds ; fence, fences, etc. 

The pupils should be required to tell How the plural of each name has been 
formed; to select the names that have the same form in the singular and 
plural, etc. 

3. Class. In the above exercises the pupils will discover that there are 
names which represent an individual object, and, consequently, have no plural. 
Their attention may thus be called to the fact that those names which have 
both a singular and a plural form, apply to classes of objects. Develop the 
idea of class, and require the pupils to classify the objects in the school-room, 
on the play-grounds, etc. Illustrate the difierence between common names 
and proper names. Write on the blackboard twenty common names, and re- 
quire the class to write in connection with each the proper name of some 
object belonging to the class of objects designated, thus : 

City, Columbus ; river, Ohio ; street, Broadway ; girl, Mary ; island, Iceland j 
country, England; farmer, Mr. Jones; emperor. Napoleon; etc. 

This exercise should be repeated until the pupils show that they are familiar 
with the difference between common and proper names. The fact that proper 
names must always begin with a capital letter, is here to be taught and 
familiarized. 

II. SIMPLE SENTENCES WITH DIFFERENT FORMS OF PREDICATES. 

1. Action Predicated. Develop the idea of action, and require the class to 
predicate (term to be explained) action of different objects. Write the word 
cats, for example, on the blackboard, and ask the class to tell you what cats 
do. Write the action given on the board, forming a sentence, thus : " Cats 
purr." Proceed in this manner until you have written sentences expressing 
several actions. The sentences should be arranged in one paragraph, thus : 

Cats purr. Cats mew. Cats hunt. Cats eat Cats lap. Cats sleep. Cats 
ran. Cats walk. Cats climb. Cats scratch. Cats bite. Cats see. Cats 
hear. Cats feeL Etc. 

Call on the pupils to give the word in each sentence, that is the name of the 
object and the word that denotes the action. For the next lesson give the 
names of two objects, as birds and beeSj and require the pupils to predicate as 
many actions of each as they may be able. If but few actions belong to the 
objects selected, a larger number may be given. The pupils may now be re- 
quired to select from ten to twenty objects, and affirm an action of each. 

Explain finally how several sentences, affirming different actions of the same 
olject, may be contracted into one sentencei as, ^' The bird flies, walks, hops, 
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sings, sees, and hears." Point out the use of the comma and the word "and." 
In correcting these exercises, the teacher maj at first indicate the errors bj 
marks understood bj the class. It will soon be better, however, to state the 
number of errors of each kind, and require the pupils to look them out, as for 
example: Errors in capitals, 3; in periods, 2; in spelling, 4; in syllabica- 
tion, 1. 

2. Quality Predicated. Develop the idea of quality by means of a familiar 
object-lesson. Hold up an object, an apple for example, and lead the pupils to 
recognize its various qualities : first those which the eye reveals, as roand, 
green or red, large or small, fair, etc. : then those revealed by the sense of 
touch, as smooth or rough, hard, soft, or mellow, withered, etc. ; then by the 
sense of taste, as sour, sweet, tart, pleasant, juicy, etc. Write sentences upon 
the blackboard affirming several of these qualities of an apple. Let the class 
designate the words denoting respectively the name of the object, the quality 
predicated, and the copula (term to be explained). 

For the next lesson several objects may be named, and the class required to 
bring in sentences predicating appropriate qualities of each. The words paper, 
chalk, coal, iron, sugar, salt, snow, ice, glass, leather, horse, tree, etc., will be 
found easy and suitable. The qualities given should relate to a particular 
object 

As soon as the pupils become skillful in determining the qualities of objects 
and in forming sentences, let the several qualities of the same object be ex- 
pressed in one sentence, as, '* Glass is hard, smooth, transparent, and brittle." 
The exercise may be varied by naming a quality, and requiring the class to 
affirm the''name of several objects, as, *' Glass is smooth." '' Paper is smooth." 
" Water is smooth," etc. Then these different sentences may be contracted 
into one, as, " Glass, paper, and water are smooth." 

3. Class Predicated. Review the previous lesson on class. Write on the 
blackboard the names of ten well-known objects, and require the class to write 
sentences affirming to what class of objects each belongs, thus : 

Grass is an herb. Man is an animal Water is a liquid. Milk is a liquid. 
Iron is a mineral. A pebble is a mineral. John is a scholar. William is a 
carpenter. The violet is a flower. Snakes are reptiles. Flies are insects. 

Require the class to point out the name of the object, the word denoting its 
class, and the word by means of which the latter is predicated of the former. 
Several exercises of Uiis character should be given. Contracted sentences may 
be formed by predicating the same class of several objects, as, " Iron, lead, 
copper, stones, glass, and earth are minerals." 

4. Place and Condition Predicated. The idea of place or position may 
be readily familiarized by taking a pencil and holding it over a book, and ask- 
ing, " Where is the pencil ? " " The pencil is over the book." Placing it under 
the book, " Where is the pencil now?" " The pencil is under the book.'' Explain 
that in each of these sentences we do not say that the pencil does anything, that 
it has any quality, or that it belongs to a class of objects. We simply affirm its 
place qr position. Write on the blackboard the names of several objects which 
may be seen by the pupils, and require them to write sentences giving the posi- 
tion of each. Give two or three lessons of this kind. The class may then be 
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required to write sentences having the following words and phrases denoting 
place in the predicate : Here; there; in town; in the country; in the city; on 
the table; out of town; in the water; in the sky; etc. 

The idea of condition may be developed in a similar manner, and sentences 
written containing such phrases in the predicate as, in doubt; in perplexity ; 
in danger; in peril; on the advance; on the retreat; on the increase; etc. 

The four classes of simple sentences given above present the four generic 
forms of predication. If the exercises have been faithfully written, examined, 
and copied, they have familiarized the pupil with the essential elements of a 
thought, and initiated him into the art of sentence-making. The sentences 
written by the class should now be analyzed, the pupils' being required in each 
instance to state what is predicated (action, quality, class, condition or place) ; 
to name the subject and predicate ; and to separate the latter, except when 
action is predicated, into its copula and attribute — the word or words denoting 
quality, class, condition, or place. 

Next month we will take up the modifiers of the subject and predicate. 
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We have on hand seventy-fire sets of the first six numbers of the current volame> - 
which we will send to any subscriber, prepaid, for fifty eente a set. This presents to oar 
July subscribers a good opportunity to obtain the preceding six numbers, and that- 
complete their volume. 

OuB next number will contain an excellent paper by Hon. E. D. Mansfield on " The ' 
Power and Influence of the Teacher/' and other saperior contributions from emi- 
nent educators. We are striying to make the Monthly still more worthy of the very, 
high commendation it is receiving. In our advertising pages will be found testimo- 
nials which show that its present reputation is creditable to Ohio teachers. 

Wb invite the special attention of those of oar readers who are interested in classi- 
cal instraction, to the paper written by President Hill, of Harvard College, and signed 
by President Woolsey, of Yale College, and President Sears, of Brown University. 
It will be noticed that the views expressed respecting the amount of grammatical 
drill necessary in beginning the study of a foreign language, are in harmony with the 
recommendations of Mr. Mill. While we admit the force of the objection to the 
writing of formal exercises in Latin or Greek, we still regard the construction of imi- 
tative sentences, composed chiefly of the elements, as a valuable feature of an ele- 
mentary course. 

Gallia County Institute. — Mr. Editor : The first teachers' institute ever held in 
Gallia county conyened on the 26th of August in the city of Gallipolis, and oontinned 
in session five days. One hundred and seventy-two teachers were in attendance, and 
all appeared to appreciate, in a marked degree, the opportunity enjoyed of preparing 
themselves to fill their positions better in the future than they had done in the past. 
The instructors were Capt. Wm. Mitchell, of Columbus, and Prof. W. H. Young, of 
Athens. H. J. Caldwell, of Gallipolis, gave one lesson on Geography. The instruc- 
tion was all very practical, and ean be used in the schools. The evening lectures 
28 
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were giren to crowded honses, and owing to their adaptation to tbe wants of our oiti- 
Kens, became doublj aseful. Their good effects are already apparent in oar commu- 
nity. Capt. Mitchell and Prof. Young will long be remembered by our teachers. 

The teachers voted to request the county school examiners to raise the standard of 
qualification requisite to secure a certificate, and to publish in the county papers the 
results of each examination, together with a list of the questions used. A resolution 
was unanimously passed, favoring the passage of a law creating the office of county 
school superintendent. 

Fifty- three subscribers to the Monthly were secured, and others will send for it in 
a few days. The list will soon be increased to sixty. What county stands ahead of 
Gallia? . C. 

Summer Institutes. — In the central and southern portions of the State, institutes 
are held largely in the months of July and August. This enables the committees to 
secure the services of instructors who, during the other months of the year, are 
otherwise engaged. The number of institutes held this year is greater than in any 
previous summer, and, as we stated last month, they have generally been well at- 
tended and successful. We add brief notices of those institutes of which we have 
received any information : 

Lebanon. The normal institute connected with the South-Western Normal School 
opened July 9th, and continued 6ix weeks. Over 250 teachers were in attendance. 
The instruction was given by the teachers of the Normal School, and was chiefly de- 
voted to a review of the common and higher branches. Prof. Uolbrook gave two 
lectures a day on the science and art of teaching and school government. We were 
present a half day, hearing a practical lecture on the classification of ungraded 
schools. We received 4.3 subscribers. 

Lancaster. Normal institute opened July 15th, and continued four weeks, and 
was followed by the county institute continuing one week. The instructors were 
Rev. J. F. Reinmund, W. E. Crosby, M. F. Cowdery (county institute), M. Manley, 
and D. Cole. Both institutes were well attended. 

Waynesville. Normal institute under the direction of Mr. J. C. Ridge opened 
July 15th, and continued four weeks. Forty-five teachers were enrolled. W. H. 
Yenable, John Hancock, 0. S. Cook, and George S. Ormsby gave lectures in the 
course of the session. The institute was every way a decided success. We received 
27 subscribers. 

Cambridge. Normal institute, under the direction of J. McBurney and James 
Hammond, opened July 29th, and continued four weeks. - Fifty-two teachers were in 
attendance. The management of the institute gave good satisfaction, considerable 
time being devoted to methods of teaching and school government. We received 15 
subscribers. 

Eaton. County institute opened July 15th, and continued two weeks. The in- 
struction was given by home teachers. Evening lectures were delivered by Dr. Daniel 
Vaughan, Prof. Edward Orton, and Rev. G. M. Hair. Forty-four teachers were in 
attendance. Resolutions were passed favoring the enactment of laws compelling 
school attendance, creating the ofiice of county school superintendent, and forbidding 
the granting of certificates to any except professional teachers. The organization of 
towhship teachers' associations and the adoption of a higher standard by the county 
examiners were also recommended. A pamphlet containing the proceedings, has been 
printed. 

Dayton. Normal institute opened July 29th, and continued three weeks. The in- 
structors were A. J. Rickoff, William Smith, Selah Howell, and 0. S. Cook. No other 
informaUon received. 
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Batavia.' The county institnte began Angust 5th, and continued two weeks. It 
was the largest and most successful institute ever held in the county. 140 teachers 
were enrolled. The instruction was eminently professional and profitable. The in- 
structors were John Hancock and Prof. Kidd, assisted by Messrs. Parker, Hill, 
Morris, Laycock, Akels, Robinson, Fetter, and Miss Griggs. The county superin- 
tendent question was discussed two evenings (one or two citizens opposing the crea- 
tion of the office), and a resolution was unanimously adopted indorsing the measure. 
We received 31 subscribers. 

Oakland. A teachers* institute was conducted in August by John C. Kinney. The 
attendance was small, but the interest was well sustained and the instruction gave 
good satisfaction. We received six subscribers. 

Sprinqfield. Normal institute began August 9th, and continued three weeks. 
The instructors were John Hancock, Rev. Chandler Robbins, C. B. Rnggles, R. W. 
Morris, and A. Armstrong. The attendance was good and the interest ezoellent. We 
received 11 subscribers. 

Martinsville. Normal institute began August 6th, and continued four weeks. 
The instructors were M. L. Hunt, T. J. Moon, and 0. S. Cook. Sixty-five teachers 
were in attendance, and " success " is reported. We received 17 subscribers. 

Bkllefontaine. The county institute which opened August 12th, and continued 
five days, was a decided success. The number of teachers enrolled was 75. The 
principal instructors were R. W. Stevenson, Joseph Shaw, and R. P. Shaw. Lec- 
tures were delivered by R. W. Stevenson, 0. S. Cook, and Geo. S. Ormsby. The in- 
stitute was followed by a normal school continuing two weeks. Fifty teachers were 
enrolled. Resolutions were passed favoring the appointment of active teachers as 
examiners, and recommending the passage of a law establishing county superintend- 
ence. We received 22 subscribers. 

HiLLSBORO. County institute was held the second week in August with an attend- 
ance of about 100 teachers. The instructors were leading teachers in the county. 
" A glorious time " is the report sent us. It was accompanied with the names of 20 
subscribers. 

London. County institute, under the direction of Capt. Wm. Mitchell, began 
August 5th, and continued two weeks. About 40 teachers were enrolled. A resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted recommending county supervision. We received 12 
subscribers. 

Troy. County institute opened August 5th, and continued two weeks. 120 teach- 
ers were in attendance. Have received no further information. 

Zanesvillb. County institute of one week began August 19th. About 50 teachers 
were present. Instructors were J. J. Dinsmore, E. £. White, and Alfred Kirk. We 
received 17 subscribers. 

Marysville. a two weeks' session of the county institute began August 12th. 
Sixty teachers were enrolled. Instructors were Profs. W. S. Williams and W, H. 
Cole, and P. N. Schuyler and L. Piper. The spirit was capital and the results satis- 
factory. The county supervision measure was unanimously approved. 

Middleport. a pleasant and profitable institute was held the third week in 
August. Upwards of sixty teachers were present. The instructors were Prof. Eli T. 
Tappan, Capt. Wm. Mitchell, and Prof. Robert Kidd. We received 12 subscribers. 

Chillicothe. County institute met the fourth week in August, opening on the 
26th. The attendance was entirely from outside of the city, and but little interest 
was manifested by the citizens. Prof. Eli T. Tappan and A. J. Rickofi' were the in- 
structors. The county commissioners appropriated $100 — an example worthy of im- 
itation. We received 12 subseribtrs. 
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OoLxncBxrs. County institute was held the first week in September. About fifty 
teftchers — more than half representing the city — were present. The instructors were 
Prof. A. Schuyler, Capt. Wm. Mitchell, and B. E. White. The teachers in attend- 
ance wore deeply interested. We received 20 subscribers. 

MoArthub. An excellent institute was held the first week in September under the 
direction of Professors Tappan and Young, of Athens. More than half of the teaoh- 
, ers of the county were present. We received 12 subscribers. 

Eentok. County institute was held the week beginning August 19th. Forty 
teachers were enrolled. Thos. W. Harvey was the principal instructor. The teach- 
ers were interested and profited. 

McCoNNBLSViLLB. The second annual session of the county institute opened 
August 19th. About 100 teachers were in attendance. The instructors were B. W. 
Stevenson, T. M. Stevenson, Geo. S. Ormsby, Alfred Eirk, and Prof. Scott. The in- 
stitute was one of the most successful that has been held in the State. We received 
17 subscribers. 

Institutes were also held at Newark (two weeks beginning Aug. 26'th), at Somer- 
set, Urbana, and Greenville, but we have no information respecting their success. 

Fall Institutss. — The following teachers' institutes, to continue five days, are 
announced: Bryan, October 14; Chagrin Falls, October 21; Medina, October 28; 
Warren, November 4 ; Canton, November 4 ; Kent, November 4 ; Plymouth, Novem- 

,ber 11 ; and Marietta, November 19 — four days. An institute is to be held at Wauseon, 

^ut we can not give the time. 

jCiftcivvA.'n NoBXAL Institutk. — The School Board of Cincinnati begin to realize 
^4he necessity of providing normal training as a means of improving the instruction 
of their schools. For two years past a Saturday's institute has been held during the 
^rst term. ]Phis year they devoted the last week of August to an institute, and re- 
quired all thf teachers of the pu\>lio schools to be present. The instructors engaged 
jrpre Prof. ^J. W. Armstrong, Prof. Herman Krusi, Mrs. Mary Howe Smith, Mis* 
Ellen Seaver, and Miss Matilda Cooper — all of the Oswego Training School, K. Y. 
Prof. Bobert ,Eidd . gaye instruction in reading and eloeution ; Messrs. Williams, 
Powell, and Squires, in niusic ; Prof. Graeser, in gymnastics ; and Messrs. Sands and 
^illmore, in penmanship. We are informed that the institute was an entire success. 
It has aroused in the teachers of the schools a most earnest spirit of inquiry respect- 
ing new methods of iinstruGtion— ra spirit that can not fail to bear good fruit in the 
schools. 

Clevelakd.— A normal institute, under the auspices of the Board of Education, 
was held at Cleveland the first week in S^tember. The eminent teachers from the 
Oswego Training School, who were at Cincinnati the week previous, were the princi- 
ipal instructors, and the exercises were devoted largely to primary instruction. Not 
•nly the teachers connected with the city schools, but many of the leading teachers 
of northern Ohio were present. The instruction was, on the whole, highly satisfac- 
tory, and a new interest was awakened in elementary instruction. A. J. Bickoff, 

,of Cincinnati, has been elected superintendent at a salary of $4,000. Few changes 
«}iave occurred in the corps of teachers. 

.Cincinnati Schools. — The following are among the principal changes that have 
^taken place in these schools since the close of the last school year : Mr. John Hancock 
'has been elected Superintendent in place of Mr. Harding. Mr. Thompson, principal 
<of the ^irst District, a,nd Mr. ^Uen, of the Thirteenth District, have exchanged 
^laoes. ^T. Caipajtiiui^ of the Fifth District, has gone to the FJrst Jnterjnediate, to 
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fill the TMftnoy eansed by the resignation of Mr. Crosby, who has taken eharge of the 
schools at Lima, Ohio. Mr. Peaslee, the first assistant in the Third District, has be- 
come principal of the Fifth District. Mr. Charles Stetson, a graduate of Harvard 
University, and for several years principal of the High School at Charlestown, Mass., 
has taken Mr. Peaslee's place. Mr. Raschig, former principal of the Tenth District, 
has gone into the Hughes High School, to fill the position formerly held by Mr. 
Hotze, who takes a situation in the Cleveland High School. Mr. Clarence Laird has 
l>eoome principal in Mr. Raschig's place. The first assistant's place in the Eleventh 
District has been filled by Mr. Alfred Clerke, a graduate of the University at Toronto* 
Mr. R. C. Towell has been appointed first assistant in the Thirteenth District ; and 
Miss Weidler, first female assistant in the Ninth District, in the place of Miss 
Houghton, who ha« taken Miss Steer's private school. Mr. U. T. Curran, formerly 
of the Glendale Schools, has taken charge of Mr. Rickoff's Academy. 

New Jersey. — The State Normal School at Trenton has opened this year with 
« larger number of students than have ever before been in attendance at one 
time. There are 136 pupils in the normal department, 144 in the boys' department 
of the model school, and 193 in the young ladies' department — total 473. The Far- 
num preparatory school at 3everly likewise opens with about fifty per cent, above its 
usual attendance at this season of the year, having 181. The prospects are that the 
Severly school this term will reach 200, and the Trenton school go considerably above 
•&00. The trustees are unable to accommodate all with board who are applying. 
TThere are 126 young ladies now boarding at the hall. The average age of the class 
admitted to the Normal School is nearly nineteen. This speaks well for New Jersey. 
The Normal School is under the direction of Prof. John S. Hart, LL.D., formerly of 
Philadelphia. 

Florida. — A State Teachers' Convention was held at Tallahassee on the 21st and 
22d days of May. The proceedings, which are published in full in the Jefereon 
6€izett€, were practical and important. The educational wants of the State were duly 
considered, and the crowning act of the Convention was the appointment of a com- 
mittee to secure the organization of a tyttem of free tchooU throughout the State. Gov. 
Walker made a brief but excellent report on the education of colored people. We 
wish the teachers of Florida the highest success in their noble undertaking. 

Tennessee. — The Fisk School at Nashville has been incorporated under the title 
<of the Fisk University. It is to have three departments, academic, normal, and col- 
legiate. The first term began on the 16th of September. Prof. John Ogden, formerly 

of Ohio, is President. We bid this great enterprise an earnest Godspeed. The 

State Teachers' Association met at Enoxville, August 14th and 15th. We have seen 
no report of the proceedings. 

YiRGiNiAf-^The Richmond Court of Hustings has replied in a high-toned Virginia 
manner to General Schofield's inquiry by what rule of law they sentenced a school 
teacher to a fine of $150 and imprisonment for thirty days, for punishing a boy who 
disturbed the school, while the elder brother of the boy, who committed an aggra- 
Tated assault on the teacher, was dismissed with a penalty of one cent. They reply 
that there never was a time when a Virginia Court would convict a Virginian for 
aesaulting a teacher for punishing a boy. — Ex, 

West Virginia. — The third annual meeting of the State Teachers' Assoeiation 
was held at Wheeling on the 29th and 30th days of August. The attendance was 
tm»l}« mffPt Pf %hp t^aphers present resi4jng in Oh|o county. We were muoh inter- 
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eated in a discussion on the edaoational wants of the State. It was opened hj Hon. 
W. R. White, State School Superintendent, and closed by the Governor. The want 
made most prominent was better teackertf and we were glad to learn that, to meet thia 
want, a State Normal School is soon to be opened. The Templer and Teacher will con- 
tinue to be the organ of the Association. 

MiNNKSOTA. — The State Teachers' Association met at St. Paul, August 27tb, 28th, 
and 29th. Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, President of the Association, delirered an able ad- 
dress on "Classioal verttM Scientific Education," and Hon. Ignatius Donnelly, M. C, 
gave a lecture on ** The True Policy of the National Government in respect to Edu- 
cation.*' Other papers on important subjects were read and discussed. The meeting 

was every way successful. We are glad to welcome to our table The Mmnatota 

Teacher, edited by Wm. W. Payne, Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, and W. 0. Hiskey. It ia 
ably conducted and neat in appearance. Prof. Phelps hat declined the principal- 
ship of the Normal Department of the University of Missouri. He is doing a capi- 
tal work at Winona. 

Indiana. — The corner-stone of the building for the new State Normal School ai 
Terre Haute, was laid with appropriate ceremonies on the 9th of August. President 
Edwards, of the Normal University of Illinois, Senator Morton, and others, delivered 

addresses. The oceasion was one of great interest. The four Normal Institutes 

held under the auspices of the State Teachers' Association, were succesaful. The 

services of Mr. T. W. Harvey are much praised. The county institutes have been 

unusually successful. 

Columbus. — The new building on Park street was occupied at the beginning of the 
school year. It is a model structure. The school is in charge of J. A. Peasley, an 
experienced teacher. Charles R. Paine succeeds Mr. Outhwaite as principal of the 
North Building ; Charles E. Lane is principal of the State Street Building ; and 
Benj. 0. True is assistant teacher in the High School. The last three gentlemen 
named are graduates of Dartmouth College, and all, we believe, are succeeding well. 
The schools have never opened so favorably. 

Sanduskt. — The citizens have voted an additional tax of $45,000 to complete the 
new building for the High School. The former tax was $30,000. The building is to 
be one of the finest in the West. Authur T. Phinney, of the State of New York, has 

taken charge of the school in place of S. S. Cotton, resigned. Mr. Cowdery is 

making his teachers' meeting' thoroughly normal, and is otherwise promoting the pro- 
fessional advancement of his teachers. We have received the first number of a lit- 
tle paper published by Mr. L. S. Thompson, Sandusky, 0., and entitled The Teacher 
of Penmanahip. We take pleasure in commending it to teachers. 

A Problkm. — There are four towns, P, Q, R, S, on the coast of a circular island. 
P is 12 miles from Q ; Q 8 miles from R ; R 6 miles from S ; and S 16 miles from P. 
Three couriers, A, B, C, set out from P at the same time, and travel round : A at the 
rate of 3 miles an hour ; B, 4 miles ; and C, 6 miles. When will they meet together 
at Q, R, and S ? 

CoPY-BooKS FOB Japan. — Messrs. Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co., of New 
York, sent in July last about one thousand copies of the Spencerian Copy-Books to 
Japan. They are worthy of a world-wide use. 

Wantid. — A Principal and Assistant for the West Virginia State Normal School. 
Address W. R. White, President of Board of Regents, Wheeling, West Va. 
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BOOK KOTICES. 

Critihal and Social Essays. Reprinted from the New York Nation. New Tork : 
Leypoldt k Holt. 1867. 230 pp. 12mo, $1.50. 

This ig a very neat volnme containing twenty-five of the best essays that have ap- 
peared in The Nation, a journal which takes rank in literary excellence with the 
Saturday Review and other similar papers in England. This is a sufficient commen- 
dation. 

A Complete Etymology of the English Language : Containing the Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Dutch, German, Welsh, Danish, Gothic, Swedish, Gaelic, Italian Latin, and 
Greek Roots, and the English Words derived therefrom accurately Spelled, Accent- 
ed, and Defined. By William W. Smith. New York: A.S. Barnes k Co. 1867. 

The above title conveys a very correct idea of this treatise. It is a complete hand- 
book of Etymology, and, unlike most works of the kind, embraces words derived 
from all the languages whi -h have made important contributions to the English. In 
addition to full tables of words having the same prefix or suffix, or root, it contains 
numerous rules for spelling, with full lists of words differently spelled but similarly 
pronounced, words similarly spelled but differently pronounced, etc. While we do 
not accept all the author's derivations as correct, we give him credit for great pains- 
taking and accuracy. This work will add to his well-deserved reputation as an 
author. 

A Grammar of the English Language. For the Use of Schools and Academies. 
With Copious Parsing Exercises. By William Bingham, A.M., Supt. of the Bing- 
ham School. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 1867. 

He who ventures to write a new grammar, assumes a task of more than ordinary 
difficulty. There have probably been more failures in this branch of school author- 
ship than in any other. The author of this treatise was evidently conscious of this 
fact, and so applied himself to his undertaking with great earnestness and fidelity. 
The result is a grammar characterized by a few departures from the beaten track, and 
bearing traces of the progress of philological research. The most noticeable innova- 
tion is the discarding of the Potential Mood. May love, can love, must love, etc., 
are held to be ''simply indicative tenses of the defective verbs mayt can, and must, 
with the imperfect infinitive." The indirect object is parsed as in the dative case ; 
the verbal noun is called b. gerund, and the name of the person addressed is parsed as 
in the vocative case. Generally the definitions and rules are identical with those in 
the Latin. We are pleased to say that a cursory examination of the work has im- 
pressed us very favorably. We feel confident that it will take a place among the best 
grammars now published. The publishers have done their part toward making it a 
success. It is beautifully printed. 

Outlines ob Physical Geography. By George W. Fitch. Illustrated with Numer- 
ous Maps and Engravings. Changed to Quarto Form. By Charles Carroll 
Morgan. New York : Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman k Co. 1867. 

This treatise has been changed to a quarto form, and is now similar in size, scope, 
and arrangement to Warren's Physical Geography. It contains eighteen fine maps, 
several of them new and large, many new pictorial illustrations, and other important 
improvements. The work is divided into four parts and an appendix. The first part 
treats of the land under the heads of continents, islands, mountains, volcanoes, 
plains, etc. ; the second treats of the waters including springs, rivers, lakes, and the 
ocean ; the third treats of the atmosphere, including winds, clouds, rain, snow and 
bail, climate, etc. ) and the fourth treats of organic life, including plants, animals, 
raees of men, etc. Our examination of the text justifies us in saying that these several 
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toptos are treated in a soientifio manner, and the faots presented hare been wiiely 
selected and well arranged. The appendix contains a new chapter on the physical 
geography of the United States, embodying the results of the latest researches aod 
concisely presenting the natural features and resources of the country. All of the 
ohaptersi except the appendix, are printed in large and open type, and present a fine 
typographical appearance. The book is well adapted to classes that are somewhat 
adranced in geographical knowledge. 

MiNTAL AFD SociAL CvLTVSE. A Tcxt-Book for Schools and Academies. By Lavat*- 
ETTi C. LooMis, A.M., M.D., President of Wheeling Female College. New York : 
J. W. Schermerhorn k Co. 1867. 

The object of this work is to present the leading principles of mental and social 
culture. It treats of the rules for the government of the mind in the attainment of 
knowledge ; the modes of obtaining knowledge, both indiridual and social ; and the 
general principles of self-goTornment and social intercourse, with practical hints and 
suggestions. The greater part of the work is an abridgement of Watts's treatise on 
" The Improvement of the Mind," while many of the maxims and rules are taken from 
Chesterfield's " Letters to his Son." The several topics are presented in brief and 
lucid paragraphs, abounding in wise counsel and instruction. We commend this 
book to the youth of the land, believing that a careful study of its pages will add 
much to their happiness and usefulness in life. 

Ohio ik the War : Her Statesmen, Generals, and Soldiers. By Whitelaw Beii>. 
In Two Volumes. Cincinnati : Moore, Wilstaoh k Baldwin, Publishers. 1867. 

The first volume presents a history of the State during the war, and the lives of her 
Generals ; the second is devoted to a history of each of the regiments and other mili- 
tary organizations. The two volumes contain about 120 fine portraits executed b j 
such artists as Ritchie, Rogers, and Jackman, and several splendid illustrations of 
battle scon<*s, with maps of localities, etc. The work is not only characterized by 
high literary excellence and artistic skill, but also by fullness of details and fidelity 
to truth. It should meet with a hearty welcome at every fireside in the State. 

Cambbidob Course of Elementary Phtstcs. Part I. Cohesion, Adhesion, Chem- 
ical Affinity, Electricity. By Rolfb k Gillett. Boston : Crosby k Ainsworth. 

The very praise-worthy aim of this course is to supply High Schools and Acade- 
mies with text- books, the thorough study of which shall not require more time than 
can be allotted to the subject, thus avoiding the evil of either slurring over or altogether 
omitting portions of a complete treatise. The first three sections are discussed briefly 
but lucidly. Each contains questions in the shape of problems to exercise the inge- 
nuity of the learner, and is followed by a summary. The questions for review are 
very judiciously placed at the end of the book, where they can be iued profitably by 
the learner for his own self-examination, and can not be unprofitahly abused by any 
superficial or rickety teacher (if any such there be) to carry on his class -examina- 
tion by looking alternately from each question at the foot of the page to its answer 
in the text. 

From the imfmense field of chemistry the authors have wisely selected Chemical 
Affinity, by their masterly handling of which they have succeeded in giving very 
clear notions of the modifications of the Atomic Theory, and the new principle of 
classification of simple substances founded on their relations to hydrogen, of the 
fundamental laws of chemical combination, and of some of the most important prac- 
tical applications of the science ; so that at any future time the learner, with a ma- 
turer mind and ampler opportunities for individual research, may be able to study 
g^^antageously a complete treatise. The experiments are mostly such as can be per- 
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formed without a gpreat Tariety of expensive apparatas. Where difficulty or dan^^r 
may attend the efforts of an inexperienced experimenter, directions and cautions are 
given in an appendix. 

With regard to electricity, we greatly like the order which the authors have fol- 
lowed, giving greater prominence to Electro- Mi^netism and Galvanism than to frio- 
tional electricity on account of their greater practical importance. They have very 
dearly exhibited the fundamental law which underlies the whole science ; but we 
think that they have been tempted by the fascination of the subject to depart some- 
what from their plan of giving only the essentials of each subject. Except in those 
as yet rare cases (at least, in our parts), when the teacher is fortunate enough to pos- 
sess the apparatus needed for illustration and has acquired expertness in the use of it, 
we fear that much of this portion of the book will be very imperfectly, if at all, un- 
derstood. Thus we have a very full and certainly a very interesting description of 
that wonder of the 19th century, the electric telegraph, all the varieties of which are 
explained in language that would be very clear if the pupils could see the machinery 
itself at work before them ; but the plates can only serve to assist them in their prep- 
ttation for recitation as reminders of what they have seen in the class-room : they 
can not supply the place of real, tangible models. The whole course, when com- 
pleted, will form a very valuable addition to our school library. 

!Phb History of a Mouthful of Brrad : and its effect on the Organization of Men 
and Animals. By Jkan Macr'. Translated from the French. New York : Amer- 
ican News Company. 

The French work has reached a 17th edition, a tolerable test of its popularity in 
its own country. The translation hj Mrs. Gatty seems to be a very felicitous reflex 
of the sparkling brilliancy of the original. It consists of two parts — the first, the 
leading facts and laws of physiology as connected with digestion in all its stages, 
assimilation, respiration, secretion, etc. The lessons are supposed to be given to a 
little girl, and one can not help wondering at the rare skill of the author in present- 
ing these complicated anatomical and physiological details (without shirking the 
necessary technical terms) in such clear language, enlivened throughout by an inex- 
haustible spirit of vivacious and playful fancy, seasoned with beautiful touches of 
gentle philosophy and feeling, which altogether form a peculiarly French mixture. 
Still as we read on, amused and delighted almost in spite of ourselves, the query will 
arise : Are not such topics premature in the case of one so young as to require to be 
addressed in such infantine language ? Or, if she be old enough to understand and 
appreciate them, will she not tire of such frequent allusions to her '' rosy lips," 
''pretty little hands^" etc.? Would not a sensible child like it better, if that nur- 
sery style relaxed somewhat of its intensity ? The fact is, that now and then the 
writer is betrayed into the use of words and certain historical or mythological refer- 
ences which seem above the supposed age of the reader. However, before he has 
proceeded one-third of his way, he drops, in a great measure, all babyish phraseology, 
and when he reaches the second part — the view of the animal kingdom — ^he has un- 
wittingly fallen into the anachronism of supposing his little nursery pupil to have 
suddenly shot forth into a regular " young lady." Hence this second part in its 
soberer and still charmingly playfiil style, seems to us much superior to the first. If 
we had stood at the elbow of the spirited translator, we would have ventured to ad- 
Tise her to adapt the work still more than she has done to an American child's notions 
and associations, to omit a questionable instance of domestic government (see p. 109), 
to oorreot a point of doubtful chemistry (p. 109), to modify the comparison of the 
ttiii(^n of oxygen and carbon to a marriage, which is rather too Vrenoh ftnd too muoh 
■pi^ out to fttit the Asglo-Suon tMte. 
28* 
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For want of spaoe we must deny ourselTes the pleMare of giving specimens of the 
author's power to paint with the hues of glowing fanoy matter-of-faot details. Bat 
the reader who looks into the book with a riew to teat its suitableness to some " dear 
child '' of his own, can not fail to find them' out for himself, as almost every page is 
sparkling with some graphic description, happy comparison, or some forcible i^petl 
to the child's inner life and conscience. Tet, heedless of our dear editor's frown u 
he shakes his head at the length of our notice, we must refer to page 131, containing 
an exquisite comparison of harmonious action of the bodily organs to a concert, in 
which the instruments may be seen, but the musioians are invisible ; to page 197, ia 
which the insatiable hunger of the blood for oxygon even at the expense of the bodiijr 
tissues, is compared to the celebrated experimental potter Palisy, burning his fani* 
ture and the very floor of his house in order to feed his baking furnace ; and, in gen- 
eral, to the beautiful digressions on the benefit of out of doors work as contrasted 
with the dreary drudgery of poor sewing girls stitching on and on in the pent ap air 
of over-crowded rooms and robbed of needful rest, on the respect due to the worker, 
on the duty, the beauty of industry and independence, on the love due to the mother, 
and reverent gratitude. to the Author of those Hinders of the animal economy, etc., 
etc. 9 T. B. S, 

Sheet Musio. — We have received from W. W. Whitney, Music Publisher, Toledo, 
Ohio, several excellent pieces of sheet music, among which are " The Frolic of the 
Frogs " — a capital piece that can be played in several different keys ; ** Dream of the 
Absent " — very pretty j " Sweetly they Sleep " — one of Ogden's best ; " In the South 
the Clouds are Breaking," by J. W. Suffern; and *' Oh 1 Millie is my Darling," byT. 
M. Towne. Price 30 cents each. 

The Advance. — This is the title of a new national religious newspaper, published 
weekly at Chicago, 111. It represents Congregational principles and polity, and, 
judging from the first number, is to be ably conducted. Subscription price $2.50 in 
advance. Address: " The Advance," Chicago, III. 
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THE POWBB AND INPLUBNOB OP THB TBACHBK. 

Y ILLUSTRATED BY EXAMPLES. 

There is probably no man who will be held to a stricter account 
for the use of his talents and opportunities than the teacher. This 
is because few men have less temptation to do wrong, and none 
have their duties more accurately defined. The teacher is not a 
child. His duties lie in one special province. His influence is 
most powerftil, and his example is before the eyes of all his pupils. 
To them he is ft wonderful man. Although we are a very demo- 
cratic people, and our boys are men, in their own opinion, when 
they put pantajoons on, yet it is true to-day as in the days of 
Goldsmith, — 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 

This power of teaching and example is one of surpassing in- 
fluence, and in ways which are sometimes not imagined by the 
teacher himself. It is not by mere teaching — ^it is not by exam- 
ple only — it is not only personal conduct; but oftentimes the 
manners, and pftener what may be called the genius of the man, 
not of the intellect or learning, but of the ^irit which dwells in 
his form. Hence it is that some persons are particularly adapted 
to be teaehers, and others ought not to be teachers at all. The 
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fiery old John Adams was a teacher, and we can well imagine 
that his pupils must have been fit for the Bevolution. Salmon 
P. Chase, the Chief Justice, was a teacher ; but we fancy his 
pupils were taught more of dignity, and staidness, and law- 
abiding, than the bqys who came from the school of revolutionarj 
Adams. It has happened to ns to kftow something of many dil- 
tinguished teachers, and as we recently wrote something on the 
value of oral teaching, we shall now give a few practical exam- 
ples. 

Albert Pickett, a name memorable among teachers, told iu 
that when a boy he went to an academy in New York, I think, 
and was taught by a master who was one of those men who make 
their mark by force of character. He mentioned several distin- 
guished men, among whom, I think, were Irving, Paulding, and 
Verplanck. At any rate, he named a number of men who, in 
after years, made a large part of the literary men of New York, 
who went with him, or near his time, to that school. Now, there 
were members of other academies and schools in New York — but 
where are the results ? Thousands of practical business men no 
doubt came from them, — ^but where is the fire-lit flame of genius? 
Now, how came this about? The natural world furnishes analo- 
gies for many things in our social constitution. The flint gives 
fire, but not till the iron strikes it. Now, the boys who come to 
school, however much they may rollick and play and talk, are 
spiritually as dull, as hard and sparkless, as that flint. They 
will make good, hard pavements for the world's use — and that is 
what most of them do. But where is this hidden fire ? Where 
is the lightning which the flint holds ? The truth is, ihfii fire 
will never come out till something shall strike it like iron, and 
bring forth its sparkling flash. The Scripture says that as iron 
sharpeneth iron, so does the countenance of a friend his firiend. 
The lightning of the soul, like that of the clouds, comes forth by 
contact. Now, after the mother, the teacher is the first being in 
this world who really comes in contact with the young mind. 
When that happens, it may result in two modes of contact. One 
is, the usual mode, in which the minds of teacher and pupil move 
on together, without striking, in a sort of intellectual parallel- 
ism. The teacher sets something for the child to do, and gives a 
rule by which it is to be done. This is no strike and no impulw 
on the young mind. If he understands the rule, and has common 
sense, he will do it, and in time, by diligence, learn the " three 
R*B " ; nay, he will even learn what a verb and noun is, and that 
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a verb governs a noun, but will never know what governing is, 
nor what, in the world of nature, is the relation of verbs, nouns, 
and adjectives. We perceive, then, that if the boy is ever to be 
more than a plowman or shopman (good enough trades), he must 
be struck by something which will bring out the fire. Now, the 
teacher won't do this unless he does two things : first teaches the 
reason of things, and then excites the child or youth by stating 
an idea or a thought which is new and striking. But we need 
not dwell on this ; for here the tact of the teacher is greater than 
his talent. Let us take some other examples. 

For more than thirty years, my father was a teacher in various 
grades of school and academy, and at West Point. At one time, in 
New Haven, he taught mathematics and navigation to fit young 
men to be captains and mates of ships, — ^for our country being 
then confined to the Atlantic seaboard, the sea-faring business 
was one of the principal trades or vocations of the people. Many 
of his pupils became distinguished in their profession ; and years 
after, we had in the family handsome presents which the grati- 
tude of those young men had given to their old teacher. This is 
what may be called prima facie evidence that his teaching was 
not only useful, but had touched the spirits of his pupils. At 
another time, he taught a classical academy, and among those 
taught by him were several men who came to the highest stations 
in the United States Government, and his influence with them 
was so great that he really accomplished more with the Govern- 
ment than the most distinguished politicians. The power of the 
teacher, we see in this, was not confined to the mere school, nor 
to the mere business, of teaching, but went home to the hearts of 
his pupils, and remained a power in his hands when these youth 
became the men of station, and renown, and influence in the 
land. 

Let us now take examples from som« other early teachers. I 
can take no better or more striking than those who were my 
teachers, and they were few in number. We lived on Mill Creek 
just previous to the War of 1812-16, and I had just one quarter's 
schooling before I was eleven years of age. It was in a log 
Bchool house on the banks of Mill Greek. It was a memorable 
time ; but I shall only speak of the schoolmaster. Two things 
Only I remember specially of him. The first was, that he was 
great on spelling. We had the modern practice of spelling fights, 
spelling in competition, and for the head of the class. At the 
end of the quarter, I was head of the class in spelling; and 
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strange as it may seem, such was the influence of my mother and 
of this teacher that I have rarely since looked in an English dic- 
tionary. In thirty years, I have scarcely looked as many times 
in a dictionary. This, however, was the result of mach reading 
which gave the knowledge of words. But, I think, the teacher, 
whose specialty was this humble part of education, had an influ- 
ence which perhaps brighter and wiser people did not have. But 
one thing I must mention to mark the manner of the times. On 
quarter day we were marched (I at the head) to the neighboring 
tavern, and treated to cherry bounce ! Now, cherry bounce is a 
pretty strong article, and my head rang again. I iiave never 
been treated since at school to a tavern drink ; but I have no 
doubt the old fashioned teacher thought it was a very innocent 
affair. But suppose some of those boys had an aptitude for 
strong drink, what an influence must such an example have ex- 
erted on their after lives ! 

A year after this, I went to school in New Haven, to a teacher 
who was an intemperate man, but who was crowded with boys. 
He was a disciplinarian of the old school. I saw him tie up a 
boy and horsewhip him, and it did no good. That man struck 
the backs of his boys, but never struck a single idea from their 
minds. Again, I was at school at quite a celebrated academy— 
the Episcopal Academy at Cheshire, Connecticut. The principal 
of this institution was emphatically, dum vivimus rivamM«— live 
whilst you live. The boys and the teacher alike agreed in taking 
the world easy. We had regular recitations each day, but we 
got over them in the most slip-shod way. I was there only six 
months, but I am unable to recall any ideas I got there. It was 
spring and summer, and I spent much of my time in making hay, 
picking blaclAerries, and chasing pigs. When this got to the 
ears of my mother, as it did, she soon made her appearance on 
the stage, with my father, and the bills were paid and " her boy" 
taken away. I have not heard that Cheshire Academy is re- 
nowned for distinguished alumni. A lazy human being is a con- 
temptible object — ^but' a lazy teacher is worse than contemptible. 
He is bad. Time is the most valuable thing we have in this 
world. It is the only capital we have, with which to use and 
apply our talents. Hence a teacher had better, if he can do 
nothing else, teach his pupils a single thing>^such as spelling, 
for example, — and teach him that rightly, than to suffer him to 
go over every day a set of slip-shod lessons, without giving him 
one idea to redeem time from total loss. 
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Anottier example of a totally different teacher was Professor 
Crozet at West Point. Clande Orozet had been educated at the 
Polytechniq[ue School, and was a Captain of Engineers in the 
last great campaign of Napoleon. Taken prisoner by the Ens- 
Qians, he returned to France, and remained till Waterloo closed 
the brilliant careel of Napoleon in 1815. The Goverment of this 
country was then attempting to remodel and revive West Pointy 
so as to make it efficient in the education of young men for the 
Bdtional service. America was then young, and defidient in 
teachers of the exact sciences. Crozet was appointed Professor 
of Bngii^eering at West Point. Engineering is the practical re- 
sult of the exact sciences, and presupposes a pupil taught in 
these subjects, Crozet came to .West Point knowing little or 
nothing of English, ^nd be was astonished to find himself a 
teacher of pupils who had no ground work for his science. They 
had studied algebra, geometry, trigonometry, perhaps mechanics 
and philosophy ; but what knew they of descriptive geometry — 
a perfectly unknown quantity in America ; what of topographi- 
cal drawing, without which we cannot teach engineering? Here 
was a dilemma : a Professor of Engineering without the English 
tongue, and pupils without the elements of engineering ! But 
Crozet was indomitable. He had fought the Russians with Napo- 
leon, and was not to be frightened by American boys. So he 
got out his Polytechnique drawings, and put a blackboard and 
chalk in the middle of the room. On the blackboard he drew 
the figures of descriptive geometry, and on the table he put the 
drawings of the Polytechnique. There was not a hook in that 
room which could give the pupil a fact or a thought. There was 
no stealing ; for there was nothing to steal from. In regard to 
what we bad to do, we stood in mother's nakedness, and had 
nothing to rely on but ourselves. The way we looked astonished, 
the way the professor stood aghast, the way we laughed together, 
and the way we went to work, would have been perfectly astound- 
ing to some of our modern teachers who think they must have a 
book full of cuts and explanations, and glossaries and questions, 
or they can do nothing. By the way, the first cuts I ever saw 
were in Webster's spelling-book, which was first issued nearly 
sixty years ago. In the fable of the boy up the apple tree was a 
cut illustrating the little chap. There was another one (I forget 
what it was about) with a big bear in it. We had cuts enough 
with Professor Orozet, but they were cuts of hard mathematics — 
drawings of problems and fortifications. So Professor Croset 
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began bis work at West Point — and it was a work whicb tells on 
tbe Nation's bistory. Never have better engineers or better 
mathematicians been edncated in any nation, and never were 
stronger minds edncated for their country's service. The mere 
routine of West Point I do not value very highly; but the 
thorough teaching and the thorough diseiplilie are invaluable. 
Nothing in this country, perhaps in no country, equals it. 

We can not and we ought not to educate our American youth 
in the manner of the Prussians. . In Prussia men must pursue 
specific vocations. Everything runs in grooves, and everything 
must run in grooves. But in America every man is free to pur- 
sue any course under the sun which he chooses, and American 
youth mast have free teachers. They must use their minds 
freely, and diey must draw out their boys and girls in free paths, 
giving them general strength and freedom rather than specific 
voeadons. The teacher who can do this becomes immortal in the 
immortal minds of his pupils, and honoraMe in the history of his 
country. B. n. m. 



PBSTAI/OZZI AND PBSTALOZZIANISM. 

BY W. H. VXNABUE. 

Men are pi«eme te theorize on all subjects ; hence, necessarily^ 
<on edac«ti«n. G*iv«n, the human mind, how to develop it into 
strength and activiiy — ^how to fill it with knowledge ; or given, 
the blank sensorinm, «pon which to impress what goes to make 
« mind — hvw to impress the marvelous picture clearly and well ; 
*0r^ in the OMSt general terms, given the creature man; how to 
imake tk« Absolute best ^ef him ? This is a problem which may 
well challeBge the wit oi the wisest, the learning of the most 
profound, to Its scdutien. Bacon, Looke, Milton, Bousseau, Pes- 
iialozzi, Bichter, Spencer, Arnold, and a host of shining names, 
:8weU the bright oonsteiBlation of educational theorists. The 
isdheelmaster is not witfiQiut the safety that comes from a multi- 
itude of eeunsdors. 

The terch ef the eekhrated Pestalozzi has of late been trimmed 
Anew kB our aont»(zry,— -isett mp as a beacon in Oswego,^— and at it 
many Jhivre tit lamps *^f igiBPeater or less illuminating power. 
May ibe :aome &f these laaoogMii Jire brighter than the original flam^ 
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from which they were kindled. Some of them are bat sickly 
tapers. 

No sham theory hae the vitality of PestalozzianiBm. Whatever 
lives so long, flourishes so well, and bears such good fruit as it 
has done, must be essentially correct. But Festalozzianism is 
not the Alpha and Omega of educational possibility. If the 
truth that is in it be valued, let it not be brought into suspicion 
by oar claiming too much for it. Over-praise may ^amn a cause 
as effectually as &int praise. It is as reasonable to believe in the 
'' elixir of life " as to believe that the whole truth has been dis- 
co verod aboui education. Let the bust of Festaloszi occupy its 
proud niche in the temple of Pedagogics ; but the temple must 
not he filled with busts of Pestalozzi. Perhaps, however, this is 
uncalled for. The majority will be more likely to under-estimate 
Pestalozzi than to pver-estimate him. The few &natics that 
worship the great Switzer, do not need a check so much as the 
many old fogies who regard him with indifference, need a spur. 

Pestalozfli's system is not very definite. Like all great efforts 
toward reform, it is rather suggestive than exhaustive. It is 
nowhere given in the form of a complete, logical statement, but 
consists rather of various essays and maxims expressing earnest 
convictions struck out of an unselfish soul painfiilly seeking a 
higher object and method in human education. His motive was 
the noblest — ^the elevation of the common people. He set about 
his work not as a philosopher, but as a philanthropifit. He de- 
clares himself to have arrived at his conclusions <' rather by acci- 
dent than by any art or reflection of his own." Perhaps it was 
not so much ^'by accident," as by the unconscious insight and 
inspiration of the seer. True wisdom seems always linked with 
humility. Lord Bacon reiterated the saying, that the production 
of the New Organon '* depended more upon a kind of luck than 
upon any ability or excellency in himself." There is another 
point of resemblance between Bacon and Pestalozzi. They both 
worked avowedly, not for the sake of a system, or for victory, or 
for ambition, or for reward of any kind, but for the practical 
benefit of man. To make men, women, and children wise, con- 
tented, active, sincere, religious, was Pestalozzi's constant aim. 
This aim he kept with simple, beautiful faith as long as he lived. 
He was not always hopeful, but he was always fistithful. He 
never lost the enthusiasm of youth. " My head was gray; yet I 
was still a child," are words that oeci^r in his review of his edu- 
cational ei^perienco. 

I 
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He wrote much — twenty or thirty dUFerent works. Several of 
these are translated into English. Concerning him and his pM- 
losophy a large number of books hare been written in Germany, 
and a few in France, England/ and America. So there is no lack 
of information respecting this man and his ideas ; no lack of his 
own sayings : no lack of sayings for and against him by others. 
His Life, by E. Biber,* published in London in 1831, is extant. 
His " Life, Educational Principles, and Methods," has also been 
edited by Henry Barnard, and is included in Barnard's series of 
" Papers for Teachers and Parents.'' 

The general spirit, motive, and object of Pestaloiszi having 
been touched upon, we are briefly to notice his leading princi- 
ples, as the founder of a system of education. These principles 
greatly resemble those of Rousseau as developed in Emilius. 
Both Bousseau and Festalozzi follow what they call the Natural 
System. But Pestalozzi based his doctrines upon religion, while 
Bousseau arrived at his idea of religion as one of the results of 
education. God is the root of Pestalozzianism— only an acci- 
dental flower of BouBseauism. Here are some of Pestalozzi's 
aphorisms quoted from Baumer's Lif^ of Pestalozzi : 

"All mankind are in their nature alike, they have but one 
path to contentment. The natural faculties of each one are to 
be perfected into pure human wisdom. This general education 
of man must serve as the foundation to every education of a par- 
ticular rank." 

" The fhculties grow by cKercise. 

" The intellectual powers of children must not be urged on to 
remote distances before they have acquired strength to exercise 
in things near them. 

" The circle of knowledge commences close around a man, and 
from thence stretches out concentrically. 

" Beal knowledge must take precedence of word-teaching and 
mere talk. 

" All human wisdom is based upon the strength of a good 
heart, obedient to truth. Knowledge and ambition must be sub- 
ordinated to inward peace and csdm enjoyment. 

" As the education for the closest relations precedes the educa- 
tion for more remote ones, so must education in the duties of 
members of fomilies precede education in the duties of citizens. 
But nearer than father or mother is Ghdy the closest relation of 
mankind is their relation to Him. 

"Faith in God is the confiding, childlike feeling of mankind 
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tqwards the paternal mind of the Supreme Being. This Mth is 
ii6t the result and consequence of cultivated wisdom, hut is 
purely an instinct of simplicity ; a childlike and obedient mind 
is not the consequence of a finished education, but the early and 
first foundation of human culture." 

I can not forbear selecting some other aphorisms from Pesta-* 
lozzi's ^* Evening Hour of a Hermit " : 

" Central point of life, individual destiny of man, thou art the 
book of nature. In thee lieth the power and the plan of that 
wise teacher ; and every school education not erected upon the 
principles of human development, leads astray. 

"Man, it is thou thyself, the inner consciousness of thy powers, 
which is the object of the education of nature. 

" Nature develops all the human faculties by practice ; and 
their growth depends upon their exercise. 

" A strict and stiff adherence to one order is not nature's way 
of teaching." 

How pregnant of thought these sentences. Hundreds, nay 
thousands of sayings equally suggestive, may be found in Pesta- 
lozzi's writings. Some passages, it has been frequently observed, 
seem to contradict others ; but, taken as a whole, these carefully 
pondered axioms point to one of the grandest and most inspiring 
theories of human development conceivable. There are certain 
latter-day educational saints who hint that we have got past the 
wisdom of Pestaiozzi here in the United States, or, at least, have 
greatly improved upon his methods, if not upon his principles. 
The latter is probably true. But how many teachers are there 
in America who have got past, or even come up to Pesialozzi's 
ideal of the scope and grandeur of education ? It is true, a hun<» 
dred years have passed since Pestaiozzi and Kriisi put forth the 
first maxims of the system by which their names are remembered. 
But true words do not grow useless in a hundred years. It often 
takes a hundred years for the truest and wisest of words to be 
comprehended by the world. We are only beginning to grasp 
the broad views that were clear to the mind of the man of Zurich 
long ago. We have realized some of the details of his methods 
of teaching, but have scarcely reached the grand spirit of his 
purpose. We make the unhappy term, " Object Teaching," 
synonymous with J^estalozzianism. So far so good. Object 
Teaching is an important part of Pestalozzianism. That ail 
knowledge comes by observation, is a fundamental proposition 
with Pestaiozzi. But if we begin at second hand with methods 
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without a elear conception of principles, wo shall work in dark- 
ncBS and not in light. Bat whether we work in the light of 
principles or in the darkness of mechanical imitation, if we uae 
object lessons we shall work with good tools. We may do as 
Festalozzi did, or better, though we can not see as he saw. It is 
easy to follow a stated rule, though it may be hard to make ar 
rule or even to demonstrate it after it is made. Only it is requi- 
site that we have confidence in the correctness of the rule. So 
it is necessary that we should implicitly trust those who make 
our books on " Object Lessons." Fortunately &t those who hav^ 
not time or inclination to study first principles, conscientiooB 
and capable apostles of Pestalozzianism are abroad in the land 
putting his methods into trustworthy formid© for use. 



STUDIES IN ENGLISH OBTHOBPY. 

BY PBOr. HENRY N. DAY, NEW HAVEN, OT. 

There are many words in the English language the pronuncia- 
tion of which is unsettled, that yet belong to classes in respect to 
which as classes good use is entirely harmonious. It is much to 
be desired that the pronunciation of such words should be con- 
formed to the principles of the language, and not be allowed by 
blind and inconsiderate use to add still more to the abundant 
anomalies of the English tongue. It is proposed to notice some 
of these words in relation to the principle which is recognized as 
applying to others of the same class. 

First, there is a large number of words having a vowel at the 
end of an unaccented syllable, the sound of which is unsettled 
. and varying. Thus, infamy is pronounced sometimes with the 
sound of a in father, sometimes with the sound of this element in 
fate, but with short quantity in both cases ; direct is pronounced 
by some with the sound of i in pine, by others with the sound of 
i in pit Worcester denotes this vowel-sound by a mark which, 
he says, ** is employed rather to indicate a slight stress of voice 
than to denote any particular quality of sound." His treatment 
of the difficulty, as might be anticipated jQrom its inherent vague- 
ness, only leads to confusion, and tends to perpetuate the difi- 
eordant pronunciation. The revised edition of Webster's Amer- 
ican Dictionary says '^ the a has properly a brief sound of the 
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Italian a, as in Guhay amusCy America; but, In familiar speeoh, it 
is almost always so slighted and obscured as \o be indistinguish- 
able from the neutral vowel, or u in urge^ murmury etc/' ; while i 
" has naore commonly its short sound as in philosophy y directy ^©tc* 
But/* it adds, << the i is usually long in the initial syllables t, bij 
ehiy city prty triy as in ideay biology^ etc/* It quotes from Smart 
the remark :^^ The inqoirOT must be sent to the dictionary to 
lesm, in «a«h particular case, the true pronunciation." 

These quotations sufSlciently indicate the fact of the unsei^tled 
and variant usf^ge, 

3S"ow there are certain received principles applicable to this 
class of words which, being intelligently apprehended, may help 
to settle usage aright. 

In the first place, we have the general rule, as already cited, 
that at the end of an accented syllable a takes the sound of a }n 
fatCy while in an open unaccented syllable it takes the sound of a 
m father. Two exceptions, finding their ground and warrant in 
the very spirit of the rule, will cover all or nearly all the cases 
'Of difliculty that can arise here. First, if the vowel receive a 
secondary or weak accent, it inclines just in the degree of th^ 
accentuation to take the long sound. We should pronounce it 
long, thus, in miscellanyy momentary y advocacy y legislaturcy etc., if 
we put a secondary accent on the penultimate syllable \ but if, as 
the best usage seems to require, we withhold the accent, we 
should give to the a the sound of a in father. Secondly, the a 
before another vowel has its sound as in fatCy as in acridly aorta, 
chaotic. In the half-dozen words of this class in our vocabulary, 
exclusive of proper nouns, the a by its very position assimilates 
itself to the accented element, and therefore takes the long sound 
under the rule. 

E ending a syllable, if sounded, always takes the sound given 
it in m^tCy o always the sound heard in note. To give this latter 
element the sound of short u unaccented in words ending in ony 
and ory, said in the revised Webster's Dictionary to be " accord- 
ing to universal usage in England," should be utterly reprobated. 
The u at the end of a syllable has the sound of oo preceded by 
the slight sound of i in pit. The American authbrities except 
the case of u after r as in eruditiony which they would pronounce 
erooditiony not erytidition, !No warrant can be assigned for this 
deviation from a general rule, but a partial usage. It is doubted 
whether tiiis exceptional pronunciation is more widely prevalent 
than the regular pronunciation ; if it were vastly more preva- 
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lent than it is, the principle ought to prevail against it and effect 
its entire extirpation. The like exception is extended by these 
authorities to the u after r in accented syllables. True, they pro- 
nounce accordingly, troo. This is alike against rule, againsi a 
very prevalent usage, and, in this vrord, against derivation, as 
the original Anglo-Saxon treowj interposed the vowel sound be- 
fore the 00. The tendency to insert this sheva element before 
the 00 sound dates back beyond the rise of the proper English 
tongue, and should be accepted as among its settled laws. 

The i at the end of an accented syllable follows the general 
rule, and takes the sound given it in kite ; at the end of unac- 
cented syllables, the usage, as already indicated, seem at first 
sight to be extremely anomalous, but we find, on clearer view, 
principle ruling even here. In middle syllables the sonnd k 
ever that of t in pit, as in utility. Only in initial syllables do 
the apparent anomalies occur. There are of this class in the 
language between three and four hundred words in all ; that is, 
there are so many words in our vocabulary beginning with an 
unaccented syllable ending in i, a little less than three hundred 
exclusive of adjectives and adverbs immediately derived from 
other stem-words in use. Nearly one-half of these are marked 
in the revised edition of the American Dictionary as having the 
long sound of i, that heard in Icite ; one-fifteenth are not marked 
at ^1, but should mostly have the short sound ; so that the words 
are just about evenly distributed into the two classes : one-half 
giving the t its long sound j the other half giving it its short 
sound. A close inspection of these words discloses the follow- 
ing as governing principles in the pronunciation : 

First. Those words that are of other than classic origin have 
the i short ; as hijou, grisette, simoon, stiletto, tirade , also words of 
classic origin early received into the language or fully popular- 
ized, as imagine, chimera, direct, italic, philosophy. 

Secondly. Derivative words of classic origin follow at first the 
analogy of their original stem-words; as idolatry, IsochronouSj 
bipdar, chirography, dihedral, primeval, tricuspid. 

Thirdly. Many words of this class are in a transition state, 
passing from the analogies of their origin to those of the Englisl^ 
language, wliich. require the short sound. In this part of the 
class, there is diversity of usage and conflict of rule. The re- 
vised Ammcan Dictionary thus pronounces with the i short, 
divestjiridian, fidelity, Riurgic, mirifiCy riparian, etc., but with the 
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i long, dimit, Iridium^ finality^ hllarityy Ugation, stderial, vlrog'O, 
vituperate, etc. 

F follows generally the analogy of i. It is short at the end of 
final unaccented syllables, as apathy, perfidy. K, however, the 
syllable take a slight secondary accent, it is long, as in ally, lul- 
laby, occupy, multiply, prophesy, and in compounds, as modify, 
liquefy, hereby, gadfly ^ outcry^ At the end of initial syllables, it 
is marked in the revised American Dictionary as long in three- 
fourths of the words given ; as short in one-eighth j as either 
long or short in the compounds of the stem typo, as in typographer, 
typography, typology ; and is not marked in one-twentieth of the 
Tirords given* Inspection shows that, as with the i, long y passes 
to short y, as the word passed into more popular use as the word 
"becomes, so to speak, vernacularized. If accent is thrown on the 
syllabi, the element takes its long sound as in compounds, as 
bycomer, drysaltery. There are about one hundred and sixty 
words having y at the end of the initial syllable in the revised 
American Dictionary. 

The sound represented by ei in the few words in which it 
occurs in our language seems of a very anomalous character. In 
regard to this digraph, it is to be observed that in no word in the 
language of Anglo-Saxon origin can it be supposed to represent 
an original i sound, except perhaps in weird, A. S. wird, in which 
word the e and the i have become transposed, as Chaucer spelled 
it wierd. Height, sleight, neigh, neighbor^ eight, weight, heifer, 
their, and also either and neither, have taken an i probably as a 
mere orthographical expedient to indicate the long sound of the 
previous vowel, or as connecting vowel before a consonant suffix 
in derivation. Either and neither, spelled uniformly in the early 
stages of the language ether, nether, or ethir, nethir, were formerly 
pronounced ayther, nayther, as they are still in some communities. 
The pronunciation of these words with the long sound of i is of 
very recent origin, is against the genius of the language, and 
seems to mistake the origin of the i in the Words as if it were an 
integrant essential element, and not inserted merely to show the 
sound of the preceding e. It should be entirely rejected. In the 
words of French or Latin origin having ei, the digraph is sounded 
like a in fate, except in heir, ceil, French cid, nonpariel, sovereign, 
forfeit, surfeit, counterfeit, seive, seize, seisin, inveigle, Seymour, and 
the derivatives from the Latin verb capers, as conceive, deceive, 
perceive, receive, conceit, deceit, and receipt. In all tLe t does not 
belong to the original stem, but is introduced only as an ortho- 
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graphic expe' i • < It should not, therefbre, in pronnnoiation be 
accepted as : . dependent orthoepic element. 

The son. ' the letter s seems anomalous in some clasges of 
words. for instance, we should say, as we are directed in 

the rev' i^merican Dictionary, desist, with a hissing or aph- 
thong: . ' and desire with a phthongal s like z, and may say 
desi^r aer with an aphthongal or a phthongal s; why disahle, 
dismay y resorb, dissentHe, with aphthongal s, but disc^er, dirndl 
resorty dissolve, with phthongal s, and possess with either— the 
reason for these diversities is not apparent. 

The general principle in relation to all those pairs of elements 
in our alphabet, paired from being formed by the same articulation, 
but the one of each pair being aphthongal and the other phthon- 
gal, as the the/ with its cognate v, th in thiHy and its cognate in 
theny s and ^, sh and zhy is this : that they are aphthongal except 
when, between phthongal elements, it is easier and conseqnentlj 
more euphonious to vocalize the articulation. The Anglo-Saxon 
had but one character to represent both the aphthongal and the 
phthongal in the case of the / and the s pairs ; its alphabetic sys- 
tem did not contain the sh pair ; and it had distinct charaeten 
for the aphthongal and the phthongal thy while we have but the 
one and that a digraph to represent both. The principle stated 
holds in relation to all the four pairs of elements however repre- 
sented, including consequently the sh element when represented 
by sty and the s of the consonant diphthong represented by x. 
In regard to the/ pair, however, the English has introdued thet;, 
so that/ now represents the aphthongal and v the phthongal, and 
no difficulty now exists as to the proper pronunciation. Stephen^ 
formerly written with a v, Steveny is the only word in which ph 
represents the phthongal element, except, according to Britiflh 
usage, nephewy which was also formerly written with a v. It may 
be remarked in passing, that the grammatical anomaly of SQch 
plurals as knives, as well as of the verb-derivatives from nouns 
in /, ad to livey to strivey from life, strife, is accounted for in tl\e 
light of the principle stated, as the plural and the infinitive in 
the Anglo-Saxon took a connecting vowel before the final ooaso- 
nants in s and v respectively. 

Applying the principle now to the s in the words of unsettled 
pronunciation, in the first place, we recognize in the light of the 
remark just made why certain words used sb nouns have the 
aphthongal, as use, to use, rise, to rise, sacrifice, to sacrifice ; why, 
too, we should pronounce suffice, as if written with a z, suffize. 
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in the next place, the principle indicates that ss and sc should 
be aphthongal. Thus, in feet, they geherally are. But we have 
exceptions. Scissors and hussar were formerly spelled with a 
single 5, and having the accent on the final syllable, regularly 
took the phthongal sound. Hussy is accounted for as a contrac- 
tion of housewife. To pronounce dissolve^ discern^ dessert^ possess, 
^th a z sound, as directed in the revised American Dictionary, 
is in violation of the principle. Of these four, discern and possess 
are regularly pronounced with the aphthongal sound of the 5 by 
many, if not by the most and the best speakers. They, certainly, 
if not also the others, should be brought back to the rule. 

Farther, design, desist, and disable, the usage in regard to which 
is more or less unsettled, should also be pronounced as if spelled 
with a z, in conformity with the principle. 

Words of Latin..stock with the prefix re before the s, conform 
more readily to the English analogy than those with the prefixes 
de and dis. Thus, we have the phthongal in resolute^ resonance^ 
reservoir, etc. ; bat the aphthongal in desolate, designate, disesteem 
etc. We find, in fact, in respect of this last class of words as 
well as also in respect of words with the s before a phthongal con- 
sonant, the same distinction in force which has been already re- 
cognized in the case of words with the i in open initial syllables, 
that words less popularized including of course those in which 
the prefix is not recognized as significant in the word — for exain- 
ple, words recognized as of Latin origin are pronounced with the 
s aphthongal ; while those fully anglicized are pronounced with 
the s phthongal. 

Once more, usage under this general principle of euphony 
has established a distinction as to their pronunciation in words 
having the 5 before a syllable commencing with a vowel accord- 
ing as that syllable is or is not under the accent. Thus it pro- 
nounces disaster with the s phthongal, but disattire with the s 
aphthongal. This distinction should be applied to the consonant 
diphthong x. Accordingly the phthongal should be heard in 
exact, exhaust, example, exhibit, luxuriate ; but the aphthongal in 
exceed, eoctend, exorcism, exhibition, luocury. There is no good 
reason for excepting, as both Worcester and the revised Ameri- 
can Dictionary do, exhalation from this rule, any more than ex- 
hortation and exhumation. 
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ATTENTION. 

Be not alarmed, dear reader, I am not about to announce any 
startling fact, nor to present anything strikingly new or interest- 
ing, but to consider a practical question, which to my mind seems 
one of vast importance— ^ttcntwn in the school-room. 

It is not necessary to define the term with which this article is 
headed, nor to enter into any metaphysical analysis of the sub- 
ject. All readers of the Monthly will admit the truth of the 
statement, that no good results can be obtained in study or reci- 
tation where the attention of the pupils is not closely fixed and 
rigidly maintained throughout the time allotted for such work. 
Whatever is secured without this must of necessity be unsatis- 
factory, and, to such a degree, that the pupils will be unable to 
rely upon their supposed acquisitions. 

As I have been able from time to time to extend my observa- 
tions of schools and teachers, and to test their work by actual 
examination, I have been more and more impressed with the 
truth and force of the above statements. The power to fix the 
mind intently upon the lesson — to fix it with that absorbedness 
that will make the subject theirs — is indeed very rare. When we 
compare the results to be expected firom the labor and training 
bestowed with the results actually secured, it seems to me an 
irresistible conclusion that more than half the time and labor 
spent in school is lost — worse than thrown away. I add and em- 
phasize this last clause, because I believe that the vicious habit 
of half-attention (which is inattention) is, in many instances, so 
fastened on the pupil that he goes into the world unable to cope 
with the practical affairs of life. How many men do we see ail 
over the land, shifting from one thing to another, drifting hither 
and thither, and making failures of their lives from this very 
cause I Better opportunities for business will not account for all 
the changes we see* 

Whenever I have spoken with teachers on this subject, I have 
received for an answer something like the following : " I con- 
stantly remind my scholars that they must pay attention and 
study their lessons "; ^^ I make them keep their places at recita- 
tion and look on their books," etc. — ^and I doubt not that most, 
if not all, of these teachers work conscientiously. But no amount 
of telling pupils to " pay attention " will secure the desu'ed re- 
sult. The stubborn fact is they do not pay attention after all, 
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"but only give the semblance of attention. If we seek for the 
cause or causes of things, I presume we shall find one of the 
most fruitful sources of evil to lie in this : that in a large majority 
of instances the amount of time to be spent in study required of 
pupils just entering school life, is so great, that they are driven 
in pure self-defense to be listless. It is by no means unfrequent 
to find that pupils of eight years and even younger are required 
to study half an hour on a lesson to which it is absolutely impos- 
sible for them to give their attention more than ten minutes. 
From respect to their teacher's wishes, which are evinced in the 
oft-repeated injunction, " Study your lessons," or from fear of 
reprimand, which such injunction sometimes portends, they may 
preserve the appearance of study beyond the ten minutes, even 
to keeping the eyes on the book and lips moving, while their 
minds are wandering upon playthings and schoolmates. The 
evils of such a course are apparent. I will not dwell upon them, 
but turn my attention to answering briefly the question, What 
shall be done ? 

1. The teacher must be well acquainted with the work to be 
done ; must know well how to do it ; must be well acquainted 
with the wants of the class or school and of its individual mem- 
bers ; must be inspired with a love for teaching and filled with 
the enthusiasm which such love generates. 

2. Let the lessons be short. The capacity of the class or of the 
individual should be so clearly understood and carefully consid- 
ered that the lesson given may be fully mastered within the lim- 

' its of proper, healthful exertion. For pupils six to eight years 
of age, I think the limit may be put at five to ten minutes ; from 
eigh to i&n^ fifteen minutes, with three to five minutes for review 
at the end of half an hour ; from ten to twelve, twenty minutes^ 
with a like review ; for older pupils, the time of study may be 
increased, till one hour shall not be too long, if only followed by 
the tproper rest. 

3. The recitation should not be prolonged beyond the same proper 
limit of healthful exertion. While studying the pupils should give 
the whole force of their mental powers to the acquisition of the* 
lesson, so while reciting, they should be thoroughly busy — should 
each perform every mental operation required of any one. 
Whatever plan of conducting the recitation is found the best 
adapted to fix attention, should be followed ; and any plan which 
does not secure the undivided attention of every pupil should be 
discarded or modified at once. The teacher's own attention 

30 
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should be directed to observing whether the pupils are thoroughly 
interested and absorbed in the work to be done, and the moment 
the interest abates the recitation should be closed. Better no 
recitation at all, than one continued while thei pupils are thinking 
of something else or nothing at all — dreaming, as so many do. 
Many complain of want of time to conduct the recitation. The 
trouble is not want of time, but want of proper employment of 
time. More time is wasted than used, if my observations may 
form a proper basis of judgment. 

4. The teacher should never allow any portion of a recitation to 
pass without giving to it his own personal and undivided attention. 
The habit of assisting individual pupils to do " sums," or to find 
localities on the map, while others are reciting, can not be too 
pointedly condemned. K the recitation is not worthy of the 
teacher's attention, how can he expect to command the attention 
of the pupils 1 

5. While the recitation is in progress, the teacher may ask 
frequent questions for the class to answer in concert. Let the 
questions be such as all can answer, and let the teacher see that 
all do answer. 

Many more like suggestions might be added, but I forbear. 
Enough has already been said to set the live teacher to thinking ; 
and more might only serve to harden the plodder in his dullness. 

o. s. c. 



GENERAL PRINCIPLES IN MATHEMATICS. 

BY A. HERRMANN. 

As reason constitutes the supreme and ruling principle in 
human affairs, the value of correct reasoning both for individual 
and general welfare can not be overrated. Mental discipline, 
therefore, forms one of the principal ends, for which the institu- 
tions of public instruction in our country are established. Its 
importance is at least equal to the acquisition of a certain amount 
of objective knowledge, whose utility no sensible man will deny. 
This holds true, not only in respect to institutions of learning of 
the highest order, such as colleges and universities, but also in 
regard to all our common, intermediate, and high schools. 

But one of the chief means of forming habits of strict, sound, 
and correct reasoning is famished by mathematical instruction in 
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its different branches and grades. Especially in our high schools 
it may be used, in some measure, as a substitute for properly 
philosophical instruction, and, at the same time, as an introduc- 
tion to it, — as a kind of propeadeutics for the truly scientific ex- 
position and study of logic, metaphysics, and mental philosophy, 
which, of course, must be reserved for the university course. 
Yet the full realization of those benefits supposes that the teach- 
ers themselves possess a sufficient insight not only into the gen- 
eral principles which underlie and govern all mathematical de- 
velopment, as far as the same have become known by the progress 
of science, but also into their relations to the nature of mental 
activity and the laws upon which the soundness and correctness 
of human reasoning in general depend. These principles are the 
very life of mathematics, and they alone are able to elevate the 
instructor above the level of a mere bungler, making him 
thorough master of what he professes to teach. The truth of 
this is, at least,' partially admitted by acknowledging that the 
Pythagorean Theorem and the propositions concerning the simi- 
larity of triangles are alone sufficient to prove all theorems of 
common, plane geometry, and that even the former can be de- 
duced from the latter. 

-NTo doubt the excellent or even prominent teachers of mathe- 
matics who adorn the various high schools of the country, are 
well aware of the truth and importance of the previous remarks. 
Still it is no wonder, if, in the practical application of them, we 
have not yet fiilly arrived at that degree of perfection which is 
both desirable and attainable in the present condition of scientific 
culture. The only book written in this country, which ha& come 
to my knowledge as having for its end a foil, systematic develop- 
ment of the philosophical foundation of mathematics, is Davies* 
liOgic of Mathematics, — excellent in many respects, yet unsatis- 
factory in others; and it seems not so extensively used and 
studied by teachers as it deserves to be. 

For the purpose of illustration, 1 will mention here a couple 
of facts taken from my personal experience, merely for the com- 
mon good, and with the hope that no personal offense will be 
given by this communication : 

1. It is a well known axiom used in mathematics, that things 
which are equal to the same thing are equal to each other. An 
obvious deduction from this principle is, that quantities which 
are equivalent to the same quantity are equivalent in regard to 
themselves : which conclusion is expressly or implicitly acknowl- 
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edged to be correct in every work on geometry. Bat it follows 
from the same axiom with equal necessity, that things which are 
similar (in a geometrical sense) to the same thing are similar to 
each other. This can be proven strictly after the method of 
Euclid. For suppose two triangles ABC and DEF similar to & 
third one, GHI. Then the angle B = E = H ; and the side AB : 
CB = DB : FE = GH : IH. On the ground of logical principles 
the correctness of that conclusion will not be doubted by any one 
who has read Sir W. Hamilton's Lectures on Logic. Of course, 
it is legitimate only in mathematical science, in which the term 
" similar '* possesses a strictly definite meaning. It would not 
be correct to conclude that two persons must — always or in every 
case — be similar to each other, because they are similar to some 
third person ; for they may, nevertheless, be quite dissimilar if 
compared among themselves. In other words, this conclusion is 
wrong, because the middle term of the syllogism is not distribu- 
ted. But I could not help, some time ago, to be a little surprised 
when I found that one of our excellent teachers of mathematics 
hesitated to acknowledge the correctness of the above conclusion 
in regard to geometrical similarity. 

By this I do not intend to say, that it is advisable to use gen- 
eral principles more than it is absolutely necessary, for the in- 
struction of beginners in the study of geometry. But I dare say, 
that it will prove a great benefit to direct the attention of the 
more advanced scholars to the existence of such principles in 
cases where their application is apparent, and to show the use of 
the same in simplifying the science and pointing to its connection 
with the philosophical foundation of human knowledge. This 
method will occasionally offer an opportunity to open views in 
the very depths of knowledge, which are apt, more than any 
thing else, to make of the student a decided, enthusiastic votary 
of scientific research by inspiring his mind with the love and de- 
sire of deeper insight. 

2. What has been said concerning the importance of knowing 
the general principles which form the basis of mathematics, both 
for a thorough understanding bf the latter and the promotion of 
mental discipline, holds also true, with some modifications, in 
regard to other branches of knowledge, and especially physical 
science ] and as this latter is intimately connected with mathe- 
matics, a thorough knowledge and correct application of the 
principles contained in it is often necessary for a correct solution 
of mathematical problems. As an illustration let us take the 
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-well-known problem : What must be the inclination of the roof of 
a building that the water may run off in the least possible time? 

The usual way to solve this problem is as follows : Let a desig- 
nate the base of the roof, and x its altitude : then V a^ j^ ^ will 
be its length, and J^ the time required for the water to fall 

(perpendicularly) through the height of the roof. But the time 
down an inclined plane (f) is to the time through its perpendicu- 
lar, as the length of the plane to its height. 

t : J* = i/a2+a; : x • 
' g 

Therefore, t = -y^iz 

y gx 

Because t shall be a minimum, the differential coefficient of the 
second member ^s ; and g denoting the force of gravity (16.1 
. feet the first second) y/"^ is a constant factor, which can be omitted 
in the process of differentiation. 

l/» Va^ + a;2 2/7 2a:*(a2+a;2)^ 



Therefore, 2x* — a« — x^zzzx* — a* = 0; or x^=a^ ; conse- 
quently, a: = a ; i.e. the base of the roof is equal to its height, or 
the triangle is both rightangled and isosceles, the angle of inclina- 
tion being 45®. When the roof is double or inclined on both sides, 
the angle of the ridge will be 90® or a right angle. 

I remember that this problem was proposed for solution, some 
years ago, in the State Journal of Education of one of the West- 
ern States, the mathematical department of which journal was 
under the supervision of the Professor of Mathematics at the 
State University. The teacher who furnished the solution (about 
in the same way as it is given here), remarked that the influence 
of friction had not been taken into account ; and this induced the 
editing Professor to put the question : Will not some one solve 
the problem, taking into account also the friction ? Now, it seems 
to me, these remarks show that both the editor and the author or 
copier of the solution had not fully understood its nature and 
bearing. For, although it must be admitted that in the solution 
as it is given before, the influence of friction is not mentioned, 
yet a little reflection will convince every one who is acquainted 
with the physical law referred to, that fipiction, whatever may be 
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its amonnt, can not change or modify the solution and answer te 
the problem. The proportion 



^Vt = V 



is but the simplified expression of a compound proportion, result- 
ing from the necessity to take two things into account, first the 
force of gravity that draws downward, and secondly the force of 
resistance that operates in the opposite direction ; both of whieh 
are governed by the same general law, viz., that in all cases where 
a uniform, continuous, and unimpeded action of gravity, or a 
corresponding counteraction takes place, the distances are always 
directly or inversely in the same proportion as the squares of the 
respective portions of time. Accordingly, considering alone the 
force which makes the water run downward, we get the propor- 
tion: 

p : ^z=z J€fi+ x^ : X (1) 

9 ^ 

And considering exclusively the force of resistance which iin« 

pedes its downward course, we have again : 

<»: — =: Ja» + x» : x (2) 
9 ^ 

Combining (1) and (2), we get : 

<» : — = a?+ *» : «»; or < : ^2 = -y^^ ^ ^ • *» as abore 

Now it is clear, that the effect of friction upon the descent of 
the water will be different according to the difference in the sur- 
face of the material or materials of which the roof is composed, 
and in the mode of its construction. Yet, whatsoever this effect 
may amount to, it will only retard the velocity of the running 
water ; that is, it will increase the force of resistance in a certain 
ratio. Now, suppose this increase to be in the ratio of n to 1, 
then the proportion 



will become 



n 



Conseqpeoiflf, t 
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But, i» being a eonstant &ctor, it can be omitted in the differen- 

tiation, and the differential of * will be the same as that 

-i; a ^'^ 

of — — . 

These examples will contribute to indicate the importance of 
general principles for thorough scientific investigation and correct 
reasoning. It can not be denied that the synthetic or general- 
izing process by which general principles are obtained, requires 
care, practice, and acquaintance with particulars, and that some 
German scholars, chiefly of the school of the ^^ Naturphiloaopher'^ 
(philosophers of nature), are apt in this respect to go too fi*r, 
overleaping the limits prescribed to solid science. But, on the 
other hand, it is also true, that English scholars sometimes pass 
into the opposite extreme, and endeavor to undermine all true 
science by dissolving all knowledge, as far as possible, into a con- 
fused, variegated heap of incoherent particulars. 



COUNTY SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 

Edmor Monthly — Dear Sir: I had an opportunity while on a 
visit to Wisconsin last summer, to see something of the practical 
working of what I hope soon to see introduced into the common 
school system of Ohio — ^namely, the county superintendency. I 
accompanied the Rev. Mr. Kidder, the Superintendent of San 
Claire county, on a two days' ride through the county, and visited 
with him eight or ten schools. This county has not been settled 
more than ten or twelve years, and, as might be expected, the 
school-houses are few and far between, small, and all the appoint- 
ments of the rudest description. One that I visited, I think was 
the smallest school-house I ever saw. It was about ten by four- 
teen, unplastered, and with a large cooking-stove, in a very bad 
state of repair, in the middle of the room. In another house 
where I happened to be during a rain storm, the teacher and 
pupils took refuge around the sides of the room from the cataract 
which came down through the hole where the chimney ought 
to have been. The buildings recently constructed were, how- 
ever, very fair under the circumstances, and in all cases the peo- 
ple seemed willing to do what they could. Large numbers of the 
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farmers of that section had settled on government lands within 
two or three years, and money was scarce with them. 

I noticed that in the erection of new school buildings, the ad- 
vice of the county superintendent was sought, so that what little 
money they had to spend for that purpose might be laid out to 
the best advantage. But it was in the instruction of the schools 
that the benefit of county supervision was most apparent. Very 
little was taught besides reading, writing, and arithmetic, but the 
work was almost uniformly well done. The reading of the first, 
second, and third reader classes would compare with those of the 
city schools. Although the teachers were young and inexperi- 
enced, the order and the general management of the schools, and 
the handling of the classes proved that some one who knew how 
to teach had pointed out to them the right way. They were not 
obliged to go through the tedious process of finding out for them- 
selves the best methods, most of them never finding it out at all, 
but, under the guidance of the superintendent, the work was 
properly done from the beginning. Certainly the benefit derived 
from the services of the superintendent is not to be compared 
with the paltry sum expended in his salary. 

When the election is fairly over I hope that every one inter- 
ested (and who is not?) will go to work to bring about the pass- 
age of a law by our Legislature giving us the county superin- 
tendency in Ohio. t. s. 



LANGUAGE LESSONS. 



Mr. Bditob : I wish to join your Kent correspondent in his 
appreciation of your articles on the teaching of language. I an^ 
glad to see the attention of teachers called to this important sub- 
ject. Every one who has observed the results of the old rote 
methods of instruction, must be impressed with its barrenness 
both in thought and expression. Our pupils must be taught 
from the primer to observe and to think, and the results of their 
observation and thinking must be expressed in good English. I 
earnestly hope that the teachers of our schools will give the 
course of instruction you are presenting, a faithful trial. It can 
not fail to produce excellent results. 

Vbtbban. 
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ACTING MANAGER OF SCHOOLS. 

A school officer wishes us to mention some of the benefits arising from the 
appointment of an acting manager of schools as is provided for in the school 
law. The task is rendered easy by glancing at the duties which such an officer 
should discharge. Among these duties are the carrying out of the general 
rales of the board of education ; the oversight of all school property ; the sys- 
tematic visitation and examination of the schools, and the correction of errors 
discovered in their instruction and government ; the assistance of teachers, an 
inspection of their records, etc. ; the awakening of an increased ihterest in 
the schools on the part of pupils, directors, and the citizens generally ; and 
finally the suggestion of ways and means for school improvement and progress. 
Is spelling neglected ? The acting manager gives special attention to this 
branch when examining the schools, and its neglect soon ceases. Is reading 
poorly taught ? He brings classes from the several schools together, and gives 
the teachers an opportunity to hear each other's classes and to witness model 
class drills. Is better instruction in writing desired ? He examines the copy 
books of the several schools with respect to neatness and improvement ; offers, 
it may be, a premium for the best set of books; secures the use of the black- 
board in giving instruction, correcting errors, etc. 

Without going further into these details, it must be evident that the faithful 
discharge of the duties indicated can but result in greater uniformity and sys- 
tem ; in better instruction, and, consequently, greater progress by the pupils ; 
in a more laudable emulation among the teachers and pupils of the several 
schools ; in the correction of serious errors and abuses ; in a deeper interest in 
the schools on the part of the community ; in a more intelligent and hearty 
cooperation on the part of school officers ; and, generally, in greater efficiency 
and success. 

We have only space to add that local directors may largely thwart the best 
efforts of an acting manager, and render his services of doubtful utility. Very 
much depends on their hearty cooperation. Judging from the past, we fear 
that this feature of our school system will not, work duccessfully until the man- 
agement of the schools is entrusted entirely to the township board of educa- 
cation. We have discussed this subject in another place. 



THE TOWNSHIP SYSTEM. 



The Ohio school system in its local organization in townships is a combina- 
tion of two distinct systems, and, as such, is necessarily complicated and de- 
fective. Instead of entrusting the management of the schools to one board of 
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officers, the responsibility is divided between tbe township board of edncation 
and the several sab-district boards of directors. To the township board is en- 
trusted the duty of dividing the township into snb-districts and altering the 
same when necessary ; of levying taxes for school purposes and distribating 
the funds thus raised ; of determining when and at what cost school-houses may 
be erected, repairs made, etc. ; and of adopting general rules and regulations 
for the government of the schools. The sub-district boards of directors are 
authorized to employ teachers ; to make contracts for fuel, repairs, the build- 
ing of school-houses, etc. ; to visit and supervise the schools; and, generally, 
to take the local management and control of the school interest in their sev- 
eral sub-districts, subject to such general rules as may be adopted by the town- 
ship board. Thus, as is evidsnt, we have neither the township system nor the 
sub-district system, but a compromise between them. The responsibilil^ of 
managing the schools is divided between separate and often conflicting Authoar- 
ities with a consequent loss of harmony and efficiency. What is needed to 
make the system more simple and efficient, is the abolition of the sub-district 
boards, and the transfer of their duties to the township board of educatioa 
This change will give us the township system, pure and simple — ^tiie only sys- 
tem that has stood the test of practical experience, or which, from the natoie 
of the case, can work with efficiency and success. 

It is unnecessary to point out the delects of the sub-district system. It b 
sufficient to say, that it has failed in every State in which it has been tried, aiid 
so signal has been this fiulure that it is universally condemned by all compe- 
tent school authorities as "evil and only evil." But we need not go abroad 
for experience or testimony on this point Ohio gave the system a long an4 
fiuthfnl trial Its admitted lamentable failure led to the adoption of our pres- 
ent system, which has been in operation since 1853, and which has been sue- 
cessful just to the extent that it is a departure from the old sub-district system. 
Its weakness is largely due to the sub-district element unwisely incorporated 
into it The time has cmne when this clogging element should be eradicated, 
and the system be made one-headed, compact, vigorous, and efficient 

This change may readily be effected, and without friction, by abolishing tiie 
sub-district boards of local directors, as above suggested, and providing for the 
•election of a township board of education consisting of one member to each 
sub-district To avoid too frequent changes in the board, and a consequent 
loss of experience, the members may be chosen for two years, the election in 
the sub-districts whose number is odd (sul>4istriets are numbered) occurring 
in the odd years and tiie election in the even sub-districts occurring in the 
even years. This is the plan adopted in several of our cities, and it works well 
That the present system may glide into the proposed one without any jar, the 
present sub-district clerks might continue to be members of the township board 
until by the above plan their successors would be elected. 

The advantages which would result from the proposed change, are many and 
important It would reduce the number of school officers in each township to 
one third of the present number, thus securing more competent and efficient 
men than is possible under the present system. It would secure greater uni- 
formity and system in tiie management of the schools ; better teachers woiM 
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be employed and at more uniform wages and with greater permanency; tiie 

school terms in the several sub-districts would be more nearly equal ; a truer 

economy in the expenditure of school funds would be exercised ; school-houses 

would be better constructed and more suitably furnished; the schools would be 

better classified and graded ; and the instruction would be more systematic and 

thorough — ^in a sentence, the efficiency of the system in every direction would 

be enhanced. 

Our present system is greatly superior to the old sub-district organization 

which it superseded and which still encumbers it One more step is needed. 

The entire management of the schools should be entrusted to the township 

board. . This will complete the good work begun in 1853, and prepare the way for 

mi efficient system of township and county school supervision, now so greatly 

needed. 

m • m 

SCHOOL EXAMINATION& 

Friend White : It may not be timely, but I wish to call your attention to 
our plan of conducting the annual examination of our schools. The Board of 
Education appoint a committee of at least three competent persons for each 
school who are authorized to ask any questions to test the thoroughness of the 
instruction or the attainment of the pupils. For example, the teacher calls out 
a class in arithmetic. After stating that the class has gone over say from 
fractions to square root, the examining committee is requested to assign to any 
or to each pupil a topic to discuss, a problem to solve, a demonstration to give, 
or a principle to explain — i^e same to be embraced in the ground gone over 
by the pupils. 

These committees include from forty to fifty of our best citizens. At the 
close of the examination, they meet and discuss the result of their labors. 
They then appoint a sub-committee to draw up a report for the Board. This 
report which is usually brief, is published in our papers for the information of 
teachers, patrons, and pupils. 

, We have used this plan for five years, and it works well It brings the schools 
prominently before the people once a year, and creates a lively interest in their 
progress and success. I would like very much, for my own benefit, to see an 
article in the Monthly from your pen on the best and most satisfactory mode 
of conducting the annual examinations in city and town schools. Will yoa 
not favor us ? b. w. s. 

School Aids. — ^A township clerk, whose school district has made a trial of 
the " School Aids " lately advertised in the Monthly, informs us that they have 
given the highest satisfaction. The pupils have been incited to increased dili- 
gence in study; the teachers greatly assisted in securing good order; and a 
new interest has been awakened among the school patrons. When the pupils 
return home at night inquiries are made respecting their tickets, and thus they 
are greatly encouraged to keep up their grade. So well pleased is our inform- 
ant with the *^ Aids " that he wishes us to commend them to teachers and school 
officers. They ar^ published by J. W. 9ohermerhom 4 Co., New York. 
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Our contribntors this month include seyeral writers who are enrolled among 
the contributors to the leading literary journals of the country. Their thoughts 
will be read with interest and profit How impressively Mr. Mansfield's sketch 
of Ms early instructors reminds the teacher that his spirit and example are not 
only reproductive, but immortal ! Mr. Venable' s excellent article on Pestalozii 
is timely and suggestive. We hope the old fogies will profit by the well-merited 
thrust he gives them. Prof Day's valuable contribution should be carefully 
itudied by every teacher of reading. The phonic analysis of words, an im- 
portant means of vocal culture, requires the accurate utterance of unaccented 
as well as accented vowels — a requirement which few teachers of reading can 
meet While we abominate a set " Mathematical Department " in an educa- 
tional journal, we are always glad to publish articles on tiie teaching of math- 
ematics. Dr. Herrmann's able article is in this direction. Mr. Cook always 
writes from the stand-point of a practical teacher, and his articles are instruc- 
tive and valuable. Prof Sterling's brief letter admirably presents the advan- 
tages of school supervision. 



FIBST LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
{(hncluded.) 

III. MODIFIERS OF THE SUBJECT. 

Having made the pupil familiar with the essential elements of a sentence, he 
may next be lead to expand these elements by the use of modifiers. Begin 
with the subject, and show that it may be modified — 

1. By an Adjective.* Review the previous lesson on quality. Write on the 
blackboard as models one or more sentences in which the subject is modified 
by a word denoting quality; as, "Tall trees bend"; "Dead leaves falL" 
Require the class to write similar sentences. Sentences in which quality, 
class, or condition are predicated, as " Shallow brooks are noisy ", " A truth- 
ful boy is a hero," etc., may successively be given as models, and the writing 
of additional exercises secured. The sentences written by the pupik may be 
analyzed as above, with the modifier of the subject added. 

Sentences may be written on the board in which the subject is modified by a 
word which limits it without denoting quality; as, " This boy fell;" " Ten 
soldiers were killed." These sentences will serve as models for sentences to be 
written by the class. 

* This term ii used for the sake of brevity. 
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Sentences in which the subject is modified both by limiting and qualifying 
adjectives may next be required; as, '* A few wild flowers are in the vase." 

The pupils may be required not only to analyze their sentences, but also to 
state what the modifying words denote. 

2. By a Noun denoting Possession, Develop the idea of possession or 
ownership. Show how a word denoting possession may modify the subject. 
Give as a model the sentence, '^ Children's voices are musical," and require 
the class to write sentences modifying the subject in the same manner. The 
noun denoting possession may be modified by one or more adjectives, as, " The 
crazy man's eyes were restless " ; and both the subject and the possessive word 
naay be modified, as, " The sun's warm t&ya are pleasant" These sentences 
will nerve as models for a large number of sentences. The written exercises 
should be continued until the possessive sign is used with accuracy. 

3. By a Noun in Apposition. Show how the subject of a sentence may be 
modified by a word denoting the class to which the object it represents belongs, 
as, "Milton, thepoetj was blind." "Willie, the drummer^ is dead." Develop 
the idea of identification. Give sentences, and require the class to add after 
each subject a noun in apposition. 

4. By an Adjunct Another method of modifying the subject of a sentence 
is by the use of a prepositional phrase, as, " The rays of the sun warm the 
earth," " The hand of diligence is seldom empty." It will be found a valua- 
ble exercise to require the pupils to change the prepositional phrases used by 
them to adjectives, or to nouns in the possessive case. 

In a similar manner the use of participles and infinitives, as modifiers of a 
noun, may be illustrated and familiarized. We prefer, however, to omit these 
modifiers until the verb is better understood. 

The class should now be taught that these different modifiers of the subject 
are equally applicable to a noun in the predicate. The following sentences 
may be given as models for several new exercises : " A flatterer is a dangerous 
enemy; " "An idle brain is the deviVs workshop; " " Idleness is the parent of. 
vice J' 

Personal pronouns may next be introduced, and gender and person made 
familiar. This will be found an easy task. 

IV. MODIFIEBS OF THE VERB. 

Having taught the pupils to recognize readily the verb, take up next the 
modifiers of the verb, familiarizing each by written exercises. The verb may be 
modified,— - 

1. By an Adverb. Write upon the blackboard a simple sentence in which 
the verb is modified by an adverb of manner ^ as, "The soldier fought bravely.'* 
Show that the word "bravely" modifies "fought" by indicating the manner of 
the action. The soldier fought how ? Bravely. Repeat this question, and 
have the class give other answers. Write the sentences thus formed on the 
blackboard, thus : 

The soldier fought bravely. The soldier fought gallantly. The soldier 
fought badly. The soldier fought fiercely. The soldier fought well The 
soldier fought ill. 
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Beqttire the class to writ« n&j twenty different sentences, modifying each 
verb by an adverb of manner. 

Next show how the verb may be modified by an adverb denoting fifne^ as, 
" A gdod name will shine /orcrcr" ; " The news came to-day.** Require simi- 
lar sentences to be written as above. 

In like manner the class should write sentences containing adverbs denot- 
ing j?tocc, catMf, etc. ; then sentences modifying each verb by two or more ad- 
verbs, as, " She sang very sweetly.** 

Sentences in which an adverb modifies an adjective may here be introdnced, 
as : " A very tall tree was blown down." " Washington was a truly great man." 
'^ The stranger is quite rich." Each of these sentences will serve as a model 
for one or more exercises. 

2. By an Adjunct. The second method of modifying a verb is by an ad- 
junct (prepositional phrase) denoting manner, Ume^ place^ cause, etc., as " Bad 
workmen are known by their chips " ; " In the morning, sow thy seed" ; " The 
heroic Baker fell at Baits Bluff'* \ "Re died for his country" etc. Show 
that these adjuncts perform the same office in the sentence as adverbs, since, 
like them, they answer the questions, "How?" "When?" "Where?" "Why?" 
etc. ; and fix in the pupil's mind the fact that the adjunct as a whole modifies 
the verb. This will enable the pupil, when parsing is reached, to decide with 
certainty between what words the preposition shows the relation, since the 
preposition always shows the relation between its object and the word which the 
adjunct as a whole modifies. If the adjunct modifies a noun, the preposition 
will connect its object to that noun ; if it limits a verb, the preposition will con- 
nect its object to the verb, etc. It will be seen that an adjunct performs the 
office of either an adjective or an adverb. 

The different classes of adjuncts, as those denoting time, place, manner, 
cause, etc., may each be familiarized by one or more written exercises. Sen- 
tences may also be written in which the verb is modified both by an adverb and 
an adjunct, as, " The building was shaken violently by the wind.** 

3. By an Object. The third method of modifying a verb is by means of a 
noun or pronoun in the objective casa^ What does the wind shake ? The 
wind shakes the house. What does the fire burn? The fire burns coal 
Write one or both of these sentences on the board as a model, also twenty 
transitive verbs, and require the class to form sentences containing them, modi- 
fying each verb by an olject 

For the next lesson, give the class twenty verbs, part transitive and part in- 
transitive, and instruct the class to form sentences containing them, and to 
modify as many pf the verbs by objects as may be possible. The pupils will 
thus be led to the fact that all verbs do not admit of an object, i. e., that verbs 
are divided into two classes — those which take an object after them (transitive), 
and those which do not (intransitive). Otiier lists of verbs may be given, and 
the class be required to find out which are transitive and which intransitive by 
forming sentences containing them. 

* Some grammarians do not regard the objeot as a modifier of the verb, but aa aa 
easeutial element of the sentenoe. It seems to us to be clearly a modifier. 
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Next require the class to form twentj sentences^ selecting their own yerbs, 
and modifying each by an object 

Show that the object in each of the above sentences may be made the sub- 
ject, by changing the form of the verb. " The wind shakes the house," may 
be written, " The house is shaken by the wind." Require the class to change 
in a similar manner each sentence in the last exercise as above. The pupils 
will now discover that transitive verbs have two forms, which may be called 
active and passive. Let this fact be made familiar by the pupils' changing 
sentences from the active to the passive form, and mce versa. We would here 
guard teachers against the error of parsing verbs in the passive voice as in- 
transitive. Verbs in the passive voice, with very few exceptions, are transitive. 

4. By an Infinitive Phrase. Without attempting to convey an idea of mode, 
teach the pupils to recognize infinitives by naming verbs for them to change to 
infinitives by prefixing " to." Let infinitive phrases also be formed. Show 
that the verb may be modified by an infinitive or an infinitive phrase, as, " The 
boy strives to exceV : " He was requested to speak " ; "A noble boy will scorn 
to do a mean act." A few sentences of this kind may then be written by the 
class and analyzed. 

The teacher may also introduce sentences in which the infinitive limits a noun 
or an adjective. We do not think it best, however, to spend much time on this 
element at this stage of the pupil's progress. The young learner will find 
great difficulty in understanding its office in many familiar sentences. Indeed, 
grammarians disagree very much in their disposition of the infinitive, even in 
such sentences as the following : *' It is sweet to die for one's country " ; " The 
boy was too lazy to learn" ; "My father is about to leave home." Some of 
our best scholars regard the infinitive as a verbal noun. We are inclined to 
this opinion. 

The use of the simple sentence^ both as an adjective and adverbial modifier, 
may next be made familiar, but inasmuch as the sentence thus formed is com- 
plex &nd not simple, we should here devote but little time to this class of modi- 
fiers. Sentences may also be written in which a simple sentence forms the 
subject, the object, or the attribute. 

In all of the above lessons the main reliance should be placed on the written 
exercises. These will give the pupil a better idea of the nature of modifiers 
than any amount of explanation by the teacher. We repeat the suggestion 
made last month, that all of these exercises should be carefully corrected by 
the teacher, and then neatly copied by the pupils with pen and ink in their 
exercise books. 

T. ANALYSIS AKB PARSING. 

The teacher should now review thoroughly the entire course of instruction 
gone over, beginning with the first lesson. In this review analysis and parsing 
should receive the principal attention, the pupils being required to give orally 
any additional sentence that may be needed for purposes of illustration. The 
sentences to be analyzed and piursed should be selected chiefly from the written 
exercises of the pupils. Each sentence should first be analyzed and then the 
different words parsed, tluis making analysis (as it should be) the key to pairs- 
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ing, A definite fonmila for parsing each part of speech should be given, and 
insisted on. No time should be wasted m pumping. The formula should in- 
clude only those properties with which the class has been 'made familiar. In 
parsing a yerb, for instance, the pupil should only give its class (transitive or 
intransitive), voice, person, number, and agreement or government It maybe 
profitable to require also the time of the verb — whether p(M<,jwc«en< or future. 
The ability to decide at once in which of the three natural divisions of time 
the attribute is affirmed, should certainly precede any attempt to master further 
the subject of tense. The mode and tense of the verb, its classes with refer- 
ence to the formation of its past tense and past participle, etc., are not impor- 
tant at this stage of the pupil's progress, and, in our judgment, should be 
omitted. It is a great mistake to thrust the young learner into this swamp of 
difficulty. 

If preferred parsing may be introduced earlier, and, to some extent, be made 
to go hand in hand with synthesis. The definitions of the diflFerent parts of 
speech and the few rules of syntax needed in parsing, may also be taught. A 
text-book may be used for this purpose. 

The above is an imperfect outline of a course of instruction, designed to 
afford practice in sentence-making or composition, and to lead the young learner 
by this natural, and hence rational, means to a clear idea of the simple sen- 
tence. We have not attempted to indicate fully the nature of the oral drills 
which should prepare the way for the written exercises. We can only add that 
this instruction should be on the plan of object teaching. The pupils should 
be led to observe objects around them, and to form sentences embodying the 
results of their observations with reference to the special point of the lesson. 
Such a course will remove the difficulty they will otherwise experience in form- 
ing the requisite number of sentences. 

We have not aimed to exhaust every principle, but, on the contrary, have 
omitted whatever was not essential to the pupil's progress. We have endeav- 
ored to carry out the important principle of one thing at a time, and this at 
the right time. It is believed that the above course of instruction, faithfully 
carried out, will afford the pupil an excellent preparation for the study of a 
text-book on the subject, and, at the same time, will teach him, in a practical 
manner, " how to speak and write correctly." 



THE DISCIPLINARY VALUE OF SCIENCE. 

We may be quite sure that the acquirement of those olasses of facts which are 
most useful for regulating conduct, involyes a mental exercise best fitted for strength- 
ening the faculties. It would be utterly contrary to the beautiful economy of Kature, 
if one kind of culture were needed for the gaining of information and another kind 
were needed as a mental gymnastic. — Herbert Spencer. 

The above extract contains the gist of Mr. Spencer*8 argument in favor of 
the disciplinary value of science. He claims that the facts of natural science 
are more useful in life than other kinds of scholastic knowledge, and then 
from this claimed superior utility, he argues the superiority of science as a 
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means of mental discipline. In other words, the ntilitj of knowledge is made 
the source of its educational value. On this theory no system of education is 
possible, since it involves the impossibility of determining, a priori^ what 
knowledge as knowledge the student will actually use in life. Katuri^ philoso- 
phy, for illustration, is one of the most useful and practical of the natural 
sciences, and yet very few of its facts and principles are ever directly or con- 
sciously used by the great majority of graduates. Who, standing at the thresh- 
hold of this study, can separate the facts which he is to use from those which 
he is not to use ? And how is the one class of these facts to be acquired 
without the aid of the other ? The supposition that the use or non-use of 
knowledge determines its discipUnary value, also involves the absurdiQr ihiit 
each fact is able, by a sort of prophetic power, to look into the future, and, on' 
the ground of its use or non-use, to lend or withhold its strengthening aid to' 
the unfolding mind I On such a theory as this, mental discipline would be 
unattainable to the student destined to be cut off by death before the termina- 
tioH of his school life.. Nor can the abs^rdity of this theory be avoided by 
classifying knowledge, and inferring die disciplinary value of a class of facts* 
from the usefolness of a portion of such fkcU; How are the useftil to lend 
their virtue io the non-useful ? Equally futile is ihe attemtpt to attach tMs ^t^ 
cipHnary value to the utility of classes of knowiedge to students as a ckss; 
The moment this is attempted the whole theory has to be abandoned. 

The truth is, the attempt to base a system of education on the practical util- 
ity of specified knowledge is utterly Utopian, whatever may be true respecting, 
the '^harmony of nature." The disciplinary value of knowled^^e dependa 
solely on its relation to the mind. The ment«kl faculties require for their 
growth and nurture certain kinds of knowledge, tmd it is through the acquisi- 
tion of this knowledge by proper methods that the mental faculties are devel- 
oped and disciplined. When knorwledge that is adapted to meet the educa- 
tional wants of the mind, has the farther merit of practical application in the! 
business of life, it is to be preferred to knowledge which lacks such practical 
utility. But, as we said last month, the highest practical result of school train- 
ing is thought Mental power is used constantly in all the duti^ andl relations 
of life. 

Mr. Spencer lays great stress on what he calls the natqrt^l exerciw of thje :. 
mind on life's duties. But the study of science has no special me^t in this 
direction, except so far as it trains the .judgment in weighing {»robabili€es and 
the reason in following the guidance ot induction. In the process of educa- 
tion science has, it is true, a place and function of the highest importance. It 
sustains as vital a relation to the complete developnaent of the mind as air or , 
water or food does to the growth of the body. But as food can not take the 
place of air or water in the nurture of the body, so natural science can not fill 
the office of language or mathematics in the development and nurture of the 
mind. All these must he conjoin^ — a^^ th^ t^^i^'CGLet^od of this-^^ion is the- 
great problem of education... 

31 
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MISCELLANY. 

Thi niimW of rabferiptioni rooeiyed linM ouir last itine, hti been raAoient to 
ezhMut our edition of the July nnmber/nnd we are obliged to let all new inbserip- 
tioni begin with the Oetober number. We can etiU supply the fln t fix numbers (from 
Jannnry to June inolusiye) of the eunent Tolnme, which we send, postpaid, for yS/%y 
ceiUi a set. There are single articles in these numbers worth the amount asked for 
the half-Tolume. We are happy to add that we shall close the year with the largest 
droulation the Monthly has oyer had. We thank all who have assisted in attaining 
this result. 

Thi demand for the eoursoof instmetion in language and oral grammar, ooneluded 
in tiie HoMTHLT this montii, has induoed us to republish the articles in a pamphlet 
of sixteen pages. We will send a eopy by mail, prepaid, for 10 oents ; 26 oofMos for 
$2.00: 50 copies for $8.00. 

Iv MixoBiAH. — Hon. William Turner Coggeshall, XTnited States Minister to Boqua- 
dor, 8. A., died August 2, at Guapala, near Quito, aged 43 years. He left this eonntry 
in July, 1860, in feeble heahh, hoping that the oHmate of Boaador would prove bene- 
iiflial. He improTod for a time, but the disease from which he was suffering (eon- 
sumption) had made too much progress to yield to climatic influence. His remains 
are interred in the new Protestant Cemetery at Quito, which was established througli 
his efforts. His daughter, who accompanied him to Quito, is still tiiere in the family 
of Bx-Fresident Flores, waiting for an opportunity to return to this country. 

Mr. Coggeshall began his yaried and suooessftil literary career, when only twenty 
years of age, as associate editor of tiie Akron Bwi»ard. He was subsequently con- 
nected witii sereral weekly papers and literary magaiines, and finally became editor 
and proprietor of the Springfield RepuhUe, In 1804 he sold the Bepuhlie to aoeept tiie 
post of editor of the Ohio SkUB Jamnud, from which he retired in November, 1865, to 
enter on hii duties as Private Becretary to Governor- Cox. He was the anther of sev- 
eral Uteraiy works, including " Homo Hits and Hints ", " Turner Letters *', and 
*' Poets and Poetry of the West." He was also author of several Biographical 
Bketohes in the American Cyclopedia, and nunierons Bssays. 

Mr. Coggeshall was a lealous and active friend of popular education, and for years 
regularly attended the meetings of the State Teachers' Association. At the meetinn^ 
at Newark in 1860, he read a paper on the "Character and Services of Horace 
Mann," and at Mt. Vernon in 1862, he read another on the " Character and Services 
of Lorin Andrews." The tribute he paid to these eminent educators was just, appre- 
dative, and noble. In 1858 Mr. Coggeshall, who was then acting as State Librarian, 
aooepted the editorship of this journal (then called the Ohio Jawmal ^f ^dmoaiUm), and . 
for two years eondncted it with ability and success* His selections were excellent, 
and many of his own contributions possess permanent value. 

In brief, Mr. Coggeshall's life was one of untiring and varied industry, and what- 
ever he attempted was done well. He leaves a devoted wife and five children, and a 
host of friends, to mourn his loss. J^equ%eaeai(paee, 

BduOatioval Depabtmihts.— The educational column of the Tuaearawat Advoo«u» 
was recently filled with practice thoughts and sqggestions for teachers, addressed to 
them under these pertinent inquiries : " What are your motives ? " " Are you striv- 
ing to improve yourself in your calling ? " We take pleasure in making a note of 
this, since the so-called " Bducational Departments " of papers are too often filled 
with smsll criticisms, grammatical notes and queries, arithmetical pussies, prob- 
lems, etc. 
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Lanoitagi Cvltttbv. — Prof. Ogden, of K aslivillt, Tenn., writes ns that he ii tndn- 
ing bis entire school in a course of instmction in language similar to that we recently 
mapped out in the Monthly. He is meeting with decided success, as is eyinced in a 
few specimen exercises of the beginning olass, kindly sent us. He assures us that 
they are the results of only three weeks' drill, some of the pupils at the beginning 
being " utterly incapable of writing a sentence correctly." The exercises are, for so 
young pupils, neatly written, well divided into sentences, and altogether very 
creditable. Three yean of such instruction would produce surprising results. " Lan- 
guage Culture " is henceforth to receiye due attention in the I'isk University. Bight. 

Thb Bducatioval Pboblbii. — At the late meeting of the Teachers' Association of 
Minnesota, Prof. Phelps, Principal of the Btate Normal School, read an able paper 
on '< Methods and Subjects of Study in a Liberal Bdueation." He adrooated the 
union of classical and seientilio studies, and placed great stress on right methods of 
instruction, adopting the declaration of Bdward Everett, that " in education the 
method, the method, is everything." He urged that the paramount question is not 
whether we shall teach the classics, the sciences, or history alone, but how shall we 
teach oU these studies so as to economise both time and power, and thereby seonre the 
ends of a broad and generous culture. We hare seen only an abstract of the paper^ 
but, judging from this, we think much good seed was sown. 

Pbbbdxbn'8 ScHOOLS.-«-The semi-annual report of the Freedmen's Schools for the 
flrst half of this year is just out, and shows the following figures for the first of July, 
1867 : Day schools, 1,416 ; n^ght schools, 668 : total, 2,084. Teachers, 2,442 ; pnpiU, 
130,736, — being an increase in six months of 908 schools, 784 teachers, and 40,282 
pupils. Of the whole number of pupils, 1,848 are whites. The total expenditures by 
the Freedmen's Bureau for educational purposes in the six months, were $220,884; 
tuition paid by freecbnen, $7,332 ; number of school buildings owned by freednen, 
891 ; furnished by the Bureau, 428. About two-fifths of the teachers are negroes. 
There are 21 Kormal Schools, with 188 pupils, and 1,568 Sunday Schools, with 105,707 
pupils. The amount of good being accomplished by these schools, sustained largely 
by the liberality of the people of the North, is beyond estimate. 

Tbachbbs' Ivbtitittbs. — In our notices last month of the institutes held In July 
and August, we omitted the two normal institutes held at Zanesville, conducted re- 
spectively by A. T. Wiles and Col. Z. M. Chandler. Both institutes were well at- 
tended. They were followed by the regulur county institute which we noticed. 

The institute at Troy was conducted by teachers of the county, and gave good satis- 
faction. The spirit was excellent. The institute at Newark was attended by about 

sixty teachers. An institute was held at La Porte, Lorain county, the week be- 
ginning Sept. 17th— no report. A successful institute was held at Mt. Gilead, 

Morrow county, the last week in August The principal* instructor was W. E. Crosby, 
then of Cincinnati, now superintendent of the Lima schools. He gave special atten- 
tion to primary instmction which he treated in a very satisfactory manner. He was 
Msisted by Mr. Grussup and Prof. Griiftth. 

Obwbll Nobxal Ivstitutb.— This school, located at Orwell, Ashtabula county, 0., 
is specially designed for the training of teachers. Instruction is given in the several 
branehes taught in the oommon schools, with special reference to the best methods of 
teaohing them, and classes are formed each term in the Theory and Practice of Teaeh- 
ing. Each pupil-teacher is required to oonduct several recitations under the eye of 
the principal. A new boarding hall will be ready for use at the opening of the Win- 
ter term, Nov. 19th. The school is in charge of Mr. H. U. Johnson, an experienced 
teacher. 
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W^BBSV OarNTT.— fA daj'i lession of ^t teaoherf ' institnto was luld at Wayaes- 
rille^ Ootobier X2. Bssays on ** Analytical Grammar^" " Philosophy in our Common 
Bohools^" and ** Primary Instmction," were read respectiyely hty Messrs. P. Sellers, 
B. H. Holbrook, and Miss A. StarkBy, of Morrow. A motion that the title of '' Pro- 
fessor ** be not applied to any member of the institute, gaye rise to a spirited diseiu- 
sion. It was yoted down. A two-days' meeting is to be held at Lebanon, Not. 16 
and 16.*-— Mrs. Wright who succeeded Mr. Kimball as superintendent of the Leba- 
non pphools, is filling' the position to the satisfaction of all parties.— ^^The Normal 
School hf^ oyer 200 students in the different departments. 

JjOQtx CormT.— Wp a» glad to laarm that the sohqol a^aminera of this oouoty 
haya tm»^ the standard of quaHflcation, required of appUoants, fiiU 25 per oeat 
9!his is 09a of the good resnlts of the teachers' institutes held in Angust last la- 

areasad attention is also giyen to the professional knowledge of i^Uoants, Mr. 

J^sap^ Shaw has taken oharge of the public schools of Bellefontatne, at a salaiy of 
.|1,20Q. 9is is a ripe aeholar and a waU-yeraed and saooaiaful teacher. 

Wood Govstt.—A latter from this coimty giyes a raiy enoouraging aeoount of the 
«0ii4itm of the schools. Their progress is attributed to the teaohers' institute heI4 
last fall, and the efficiency of the oounty board of school e^u^niners. The loss ef Mr. 
J. W. Ewing, who resigned the superintendexMsy of the schools of Perrysburg to 
aooept a similar position at Saginaw, Mich., is deeply felt. He had won the eonft- 
danoe and astaem of the teaohers throughout the county. The committee propose to 
hAld anothat institute this fall. Efficient examinevs and goad institataa are potent 
adnoational aganoies. 

PosTAOi CouvtT. — ^Wa find tills tesHmany in the last annual report of Ae State 
Behool Department : 

" The condition of the schools is belieyed to be better than at any preyious period. 
Byidenees of their improyement are seen In a more general introduction of mental 
arithmetic, composition, and oral instruction ; also in the more thorough and praoti- 
cal preparation of teachers. Teachers' Institutes and the EdutatioiMl MotUMy are 
yaluable and paying agencies in improying our schools. A systematic and efficient 
superyision is the one thing noW lacking to render them what their. friends desire them 
io be. — H. H. Stevens, Auditor,^* 

Mr. Stayens was formerly prinoipal of the Bayanna High Sn^oal. Pew oounty 
Mditors are doing ^s much as he to promote school intarests. 

PnsnoifT.-^This enterprisini; town has just completed a new building for the ae- 
commodation of the three upper departments of its public schools. The building is 
a three-story bri<^ structure, 66 by 52 feet, with two towers in front. It is well 
arranged, and is in eyery way a first-class building. The cost was only $15,009. 
Another building, to cost $3,000, is to be built on the east side of the riyor lor the 
accomniodation of an intermediate and a secondary school. The public schools are 
under the skillful supervision of Mr. Wni. W. fipss^ and are making fine progroM. 
The present enrollment is about 900 pupils — an increase of over 100. Mr. Boss is 
aStisted by an exoeireat corps of teaohers. 

GviiaiPOLis. — The puhlio schools are under the skillAU and laalons diraetien of Mr. 
H* J* Caldwell, and are making excellent progress. The high school, organised only 
one year ago, has sivty^fonr pupils enrolled.^— Mr. 6^rge L. Mills, late superia* 
tendent of the schools of Elyria, has taken charge of the academy. It can not fail 
to prosper under his direotiott. 
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KJtXT.^'J!hiM geowiog tovB U kigFiag ike fonndaliaii of pesmiMVBt prmperily in the 
eteotton of a Una i^hool building. Th.« building i» 60 by 122 ftet^ is tbreo stories higb 
aboT0 the basementy and U to eoat tbn sqjb of $84^7. An additional sum of $6,000 
was paid for the lot, and it is estimated that $10,000 will be reqnired for famishing 
the school rooms and fitting up the grounds. Joseph F. Lnkens, late of Harmar, O., 
has taken charge of the schools, at a salaiy of $1^200. 

€a«p Washtnoton. — IThere are few small towns In Ohio that have better schools 
than Oamp Washington, near Oineinnati. The Union school, which enrolls 300 papils, 
has been for three years past in charge of Mr. J. M. Miller, assisted by six teachers, 
all of whose names are in our subscription book. Mr. MUler^s salary this year is 
$1,250. 

IiO«i>0N.-^The new building is one of the finest school edifices !n the West. The 
first two stories, above the basement, fbmish each four large, well-lighted, and (what 
is important) well-yentilated school rooms. In the upper story is a nicely Arescoed 
hall, some twenty i%et high, and capable of seating ftrom 600 to 800 persons. The 
cost of building and grounds was about $60,000. 

LAVCAafmn.-^L. Hiortslet has vesigaed Hie position of teaohef in the South €kam- 
mar Sohool, and 8. 8. Knabeneline has been appointed to fill the vacancy. D. Cole 
remains in charge of the Korth Grammar SohooL 

Wheeling. — While present at the late meeting of the West Virginia Teachers' AS'*' 
sociation, we formed the acquaintance of several of the Wheeling teachers. We were 
pleased with their evident culture and professional spirit^ and received a very favor- 
able impression of the condition and progress of the city schools. A letter from 
Supt. Williams, enclosing the names of thirty-two subscribers, is proofs pleasing and 
positive, that our good impressions were well fou^nded. We recently cut from a 
Wheeling paper the minutes of a special meeting of the Board of Education from 
which we learned that Mr. Williams was unanimously electedguperintendent, and his 
salaiy raised to $1,600. He is a capable and efficient officer. 

Ikdiana?olis. — The number of pupils enrolled in the public schools in September 
of this year (3,432), is tince the number enrolled in 1805 — showing either a rapid in- 
crease of population in the city or a marked increase in the popularity of the schools. 
We think the latter is the true explanation. Several fine school buildings have been 
erected, and the schools are efficiently manai^. Ms. Shortridge la a capital superin- 
tendent. We notice that 95 per cent, of the piqiils enrolled in September were not 
absent, and more than half weve neither absent nor tardy. What eijty in Ohio ea« 
9,xcel this ? 

Eehton CoLLEaB.— We are glad to learn that it is the desire of the present Faculty 
to bring this institution into closer contact with the public school system of the State. 
Fresident Stone and Prof. Sterling both bring to the college a lively and earnest in- 
terest in popular education. 

Marietta College.— The prises for exoeUencw of seholarsliip for the last eoUega 
year, amounting in all to $160, have been awarded to Wm. CK Ballantine and Wm. H. 
Pearce, Seniors ; Jos. M. Rees and Chas. P, Currie, juniors ; and F. F. Oldham and 
6. S. Sisson, Sophomores. The new Freshman class is larger than any former class, 
and the whole number of students in the four classes is greater than in any year since 
1861. The preparatory class is also greater than heretofore. No college in the West 
IB worthier of patronage than Marietta* 
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Wnraiv BnuTi Oollmb.— Tbe trastoM kart granted Praildent Hitekeo^k a 
leaye of absenM, and he has gone to Biirope with the hope of reatoriag hif health 
whioh is maeh Impaired hj ezoeMiye labot. He tailed last month. The Freshman 
olass tn the eoUege has M students^ being the largest elass that has entered for ser- 
eral 



Tn HiTBxo STsnx.— The National Academy of Scienoes, Washington, B. C, 
recommends the introdnotion of the study of the metrieal system of weights and 
measures into the eommon sehoels of the country as a means of preparing the people 
for its general adoption and use. It also recommends to universities and oollegee to 
mske a knowledge of the suliject a necessary qualilleation for admission. These sug- 
gestions are worthy of consideration. 

** Gbadb a " iir SPunrenBLn.— At the meeting of the State Teachers' Assodation 
in July last, Mr. Nichols, of the Bijmblic, prophetieaUy hinted that the goodly eity 
of Springfield was soon to hare a High School. We see that he spoke ** by the card.'* 
The school has been established some two months, under the title of " Qrade A", and 
has 85 pupils enrolled ! 

" A rose by any other name would smell as sweet." 

The next step is the erection of a suitable building. We ezpeOt soon to hear tiiat 
the " structure " is completed. A ehange of teiuM is often as good as a change of 
base. 

A School Joubnal Rbconstbuctbd. — The Maryland Edmeational Jmumal, a neat 
32 pp. magasine, published at Baltimore by B. S. Zeveley, has recently been '* recon- 
structed." The former editorial committee with Drs. Van Bokkelen and MeJilton at 
the head, baye all been " retired ", and Dr. Kelson, Vice Pres. St. John's CoUege, 
called to take the editorial quill. The publisher tells us that this change has bean 
made " to couTinoe all that the Journal is based on a broad and liberal foundation." 
The last number indicates its ** liberal " spirit by suggesting the remoyal of the 
teachers of Baltimore " who were appointed for no other reason than that they oonld 
take the iron oath." This ought to secure a " liberal " patronage. 

In A8HB8. — Dr. Dio Lewis's beautiful school building at Lexington, Mass., waa 
recently destroyed by fire. The indomitable Doctor, nothing daunted, has opened 
his school in the Spy Pond douse, near Boston, with the announcement that next 
year he shall " resume operations in Lexington on an extended scale." 

PBBSOITAL.— We haye been obliged this year to decline most of the Inyitations we 
haye reeeiyed to conduct teachers' institutes. Had we accepted them we should have 
spent some twenty weeks in Ohio, six er seyen weeks in Indiana, two weeks in Michi- 
gan, and seyeral weeks in Pennsylyania. Many of these calls we haye found it difil- 
cult to decline. The institute work is rapidly growing in importance. 

Prof. M. G. Stbybns, formerly Professor of Mathematics at Hayerford Oollege, Pa., 
has taken charge of the Salem High School. Prof. S. is an experienced teacher^ and 
the people of Salem haye been fortunate in securing his seryiees. 

Hon. Anson Sxtth has accepted the general agency of the Hahnemann Life In- 
surance Company of Cleyeland. We wiH insure his success. 

Hon. DAyiD Bbes died recently at his residence near Gardington, 0., at the age of 
55 years. He was an aotiye and sealous friend of edaoation. 

BEy. Saxijel H. McMullen, of Philadelphia, has been appointed professor of 
Oreek in Miami Uniyersity. 

H. 0. Newcomb, of Warren, Ohio, has been appointed professor of medera lan- 
;,;.^uage8 and history in Eureka Gollege, 111. 
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A QsAiniAB or thv Evolibh Lanqxtaob. By Samxtxl S. Gbbbitb, A.M., Author of 
'< Introduotioii to the Study of Bnglish €hrammar," ''AnalysiB of Sentences," etc. 
Philadelphia: OowperthwaitA Go. 1867. 

Greene's grammatical text-books stand unquestionably well toward the head of the 
long list of American works on English grammar. In our judgment they have few, 
if any, superiors. They are characterized by logical and systematic arrangement, 
simplicity of nomenclature, clearness and^acouracy of definitions, fullness and variety 
of exercises and models, and, pre-eminently, by the prominence given to thoughts and 
ideat as determining all grammatical forms. The pupil is made to take an interior 
view of the sentence-— to grasp the essential elements of the thought and arrange the 
modifying elements about them. Great prominence is also given to synthesis. 

The work whose title-page we give above, is not a new treatise, but a careful and 
thorough revision of the second or middle book of the series. By comparing it with 
the excellent edition of 1860, we find that the order of the topics has not been dis- 
turbed, but that the method in which many of them was treated, has been much im- 
proved. , The most noticeable ohange is in the typographical appearance, which, in 
the new edition, is superior in every respect. In short, we pronounce this treatise, 
both in matter and manner, equal to the best. 

Thb Enqlish of Shakbspbabb. Illustrated by a Philological Commentary on his 
Julius CsBsar. By f^BOBOB L. Obaik, Professor of History and of English Litera- 
ture in Queen's . College, Belfast. Edited by W. J. RolfE| Master of the High 
School, Cambridge, Mass. Boston : Crosby i Ainsworth. 1867. 

We much regret that so good a book as this has been so long in our possession 
without receiving merited attention. The editor has given us the portions of the 
original work which he has retained, precisely as the author wrote them, and has 
enclosed his own notes in brackets so that the reader may easily recognise them. 
The text of the play is left both by the author and editor without material change, 
their aim being to ascertain what Shakespeare really wrote, and hew this is to be 
read and construed. The oommentary is largely philological. Every skillful teacher 
who uses this book, will be rewarded i^ith satisfactory results. We know of no 
means of interesting a class in Shakespeare more worthy of commendation. 

Hitohbll's Nbw Outlinb Maps. Designed to accompany Mitchell's New School 
Geographies. Philadelphia : B. H. Butler & Co. 

These maps represent both the physical features and the political divisions of the 
earth's surface — the former being shown by different colors and tints, and the latter 
by bold boundary lines. We are specially pleased with the harmony and softness of 
the coloring — the water, plains, plateaus, mountain systems, etc., being accurately 
set forth, and yet the different tints employed blending together so as to produce a 
most pleasing effect. The relative elevation of mountain chains and plateaus is 
shown by a greater depth of shading or coloring. The names of the more important 
localites are engraved in clear letters — a feature which few outline maps possess. An 
examination of these maps shows that they are remarkably full, and accurate. We 
have seen maps possessing four times as much surface, and yet much inferior to them 
in ftiUness of detail as well as in clearness and boldness of outline. They are small 
(24 by 28 inches), light, and strongly mounted — are just the thing for our primary 
and country schools. 
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Thb Mbtuo Stbtem or Wbxosts avd Mbasubbb. Prepared to aoeompany Eaton's 
Common School Arithmetie. By H. A. Nbwton, Professor of Mathematios, Yale 
College. Boston : Taggard A Thom]»son. J.8d7« Prioe 10 oents. 

This neat brochure of sixteen pages contains a clear and practical exposition of the 
metric system .with the usual French nomenclature. The problems are w^ selected^ 
and are sui&eiently numerous to elucidate the system. 

Thb North Ambbioan Bbtibw. Edited by Prof. Jambs Russbll Lowbll and 
Crablbs Elliott Nobton, Esq. Boston : Tlcknor & Fields, Publishers. 

The October number of this standard Quarterly presente the following excellent 
table of contents : I. George the Third and Lord North, C. 0. Hasewell : II. The 
United States Naval Observatory, Simon Newcomb ; III. Bank of England Restric- 
tion, 1797-1821 J IV. Arthur Hugh Clough, C. E. Norton j V. Civil Service of the 
United States ; VI. Our National Schools of Science, D. C. Oilman ; VII. Key and 
Oppert on Indo-European Philology, Prof. Whitney; VIII. The Reformation of 
Prison Discipline, F. B. Sanborn ; IX. The Winthrop Papers, James Russell Lowell ; 
X. Critical Notices. 

Thb Littlb CaBPOBAL for November contains its usual variety of original and 
sparkling matter. All new subscribers for 1668 sent befbre the close of November, 
will raceive the November and December numbers of 1867 free. Great inducements 
are offered to those who raise clubs. Terms, one dollar a year. Sample copies sent 
post paid to all who apply before the close of the year, whether the usual ten cents 
are enclosed or not. Address : Alfbbd L. Sbwbll, Publisher, Chicago, 111. 

Mabbiagb Cbbtificatb. — ^We advise those of our readers who wish a fit memento 
of the greatest event of life, to send to the Republic Printing Co.^ Springfield, 0., for 
their beautifully engraved Marriage Certificate. It is printed on a tinted plate, 18 
by 21 inches, and ornamented in an exquisite manner. Sent, post paid, for $1.00. 

Thb Book Butbb.— Those of our readers who would like to pay iwenty-five eents 
a year for information respecting the works published by Charles Beribiier A Oo. and 
those imported by Soribaer, Welford A Co., can not do better than subscribe for ''The 
Book Buyer,** a little paper published monthly by Charles Seribner k Co., New York. 
It also contains an interesting rctiHM^ of foreign literary iatelUgenoe. 

Thb Tbachbb of Penmanship. This is the title of a paper published monthly by 
L. S. Thompson, Sandusky, 0,, and specially devoted to the development and art of 
penmanship. It is illustrated with cute, and yet afforded at the low prioe of $1.00 a 
year. We heartily commend it to teachers of writing. 
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LoBD Bacon's Lifs and Essays. By James R. Boyd. New York : A. S. Barnes 
&Co. 1867. 

Thb Abt of English Composition. By Heniy N, Day. New York: Charles 
Seribner & Co. 1867. 

Tbb Abt of Discovbsb. By Henry N. Day. New York: Charles Seribner Jk 
Co. 1867. 

Intbbmediatb Abitkmetic. By P. A. Towne. Louisville, Ky. : John P. Morton 
& Co. 1867. 

Kathbina : Her Life and Mine. By J. G. Holland. New York : Charles Serib- 
ner k Co. 1867. 

Mistakes of Educated Men. By John S. Hart, LL.D. Philadelphia: J. 0. 
Garrigues. 1867. 
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USE AND METHOD OP OBJECT LESSONS. 

BY W. H. VENABLE. 

"Eeal knowledge must take precedence of word -teaching and 
mere talk." So, in his downright way, wrote Pestalozzi, a man 
who, though esteemed a visionary by his contemporaries, was 
really one of the most practical of educational reformers. Beat 
knowledge^ knowledge that shall take hold upon the understand- 
ing and work into character, and be reproduced in the conduct 
of life ; not " mere talk," not empty words stored up in the 
memory, like useless furniture packed away in the garret for 
safe keeping, — real knowledge is what our pupils need and what 
our teachers should supply. Knowledge is good because it is 
always useful in the affairs of daily life, good because it satisfies 
the natural hunger of the mind as bread does that of the body, 
good because it furnishes the fulcrum upon which rests the lever 
we call mental discipline. If knowledge is so valuable, it is of 
immense importance that we find out the best methods of acquir- 
ing it. By what means is real knowledge to be had ? What in- 
struments has the Creator furnished us with for the collection of 
the elements of knowledge ? 

Evidently our primary notions are all received through the 
medium of the senses. External objects affect the nerves and 
32 
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brain in such a manner as finally to produce what we call an im- 
pression upon the mind. Becoming conscioas of this impression 
we perceive. The reference of this impression to some external 
canse, or the seeking of other external causes which will produce 
other impressions, is called observation. The observant person 
is one who habitually takes notice of things. As soon as one has 
established the habit of observing and perceiving, he is in the 
constant receipt of crude information which immediately be- 
comes subject to the various processes of mind which are con- 
cerned in education. With these processes and the faculties to 
which they belong we have nothing to do, except indeed it be to 
remember their true relation to perception and observation. For 
observation and perception are to be exercised with reference to 
the use to which things perceived and observed are to be put. 
But in this article we are chiefly concerned with the discussion 
of the question, how to get crude information. 

To secure habits of close observation and accurate perception 
that form of school drill called giving object lessons, has been in- 
stituted. Object lessons are serviceable not only in awakening 
the undeveloped powers of the very young, but also in sharpen- 
ing, regulating, and stimulating the faculties of older pupils 
whose early training has been neglected or perverted. They 
afford a remedy for the unfortunate condition of all such as 
having eyes see not and having ears hear not. 

Wovds stand for things. He who gets ideas of things from 
words gets them at second hand. But examining things — ^tangi- 
ble, or visible, or audible objects— one gets ideas at first hand, — 
gets clear and definite ideas, and is then ready to comprehend 
and memorize words. And yet, as is implied in the foregoing 
paragraph, the main design of the object lesson in the school- 
room, is not to impart special facts, but to exercise the acquiring 
faculties. The knowledge acquired in a given lesson is incidental 
and perhaps unimportant ; but the process by which the acquisi- 
tion is made, that is the essential thing. The immediate end to 
be gained is not knowledge, but the power to get knowledge. This 
abstraction is not to be stated to the pupil. He may suppose he 
works only for the objective fact. But he is " building better 
than he knows." While consciously gaining knowledge, he is 
unconsciously gaining power. Even if he fails to secure the 
knowledge, the power remains with him, and that will help him 
to abundant knowledge. His gain is like that of the three sons, 
who, digging for hidden treasure, found not the treasure indeed, 
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but so enriched the ground by their digging that its enhanced 
productivenesB soon brought its owners a fortune. The true 
wealth of the mind is not knowledge laid away there, but intel- 
lectual fertility. 

Yery simple facts should first be presented to the mind, and 
not too many of them. Let the primary object lesson be brief, 
striking, definite, plain. The art of making knowledge pleasant 
consists greatly in rendering it comprehensible. No knowledge 
is repulsive. Every body likes to learn that which is adapted to 
his capacity. But complex and difficult ideas are not adapted to 
undeveloped minds. What school boy, for instance, can take in 
the profound thought of Wordsworth's Excursion, or appreciate 
the wonderful delineations of Thackeray's Novels? There is a 
kind of knowledge, the comprehension of which depends upon age 
and experience. The comprehension of some things depends upon 
study, of others upon imagination, of others upon genius. We 
can not grade these different kinds of knowledge down to the 
comprehension of one class of minds. We sometimes hear talk 
about << making subjects easy." The nature of ideas can not be 
changed, any more than the nature of material things. Lead is 
heavy, cork is light ; fire is hot, ice is cold. You can not make 
lead light, or fire cold. Degrees of difficulty must exist in, 
knowledge. We must not hope to level the mountains, — ^we 
must ascend them. And to ascend them we must start at their 
bases. We must begin at the bottom. Step by by step we must 
go slowly up. Strength will increase, and the prospect widen at 
every increment of altitude. 

We must guard against the idea that knowledge to be pleasant 
to the young must be curious. Novelties, as such, should be used 
sparingly. Cakes and candy any child will eagerly devour, but 
if too much indulged in they may destroy the appetite for bread 
and meat. On the other hand, plain and wholesome food is 
always relished by those who are accustomed to it, Alas for the 
children who have been made mental dyspeptics by a protracted 
diet on tit-bits and bon-bons of learning ! Let the body of the 
object lesson be substantial victuals, with only enough condi- 
ments for flavor. 

An opinion prevails that object lessons are intended to make 
learning easy. Their design is not so much to make education 
eaay as to make it natural. It is a great mistake to suppose the 
easiest way to do a thing is necessarily the best way or the pleas- 
antest. Our best pleasure comes from effort, not from ease. 
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Object lessons, properly managed, inspire love of stadj. The 
activity of the acquisitive powers stimulates all the other facul- 
ties to activity. The mental forces when naturally developed 
reinforce one another. They grow strong together, and delight 
in their own energy. They do not shun toil, they seek it. The 
well-taught pupil always rejoices to know the inexhaustible uni- 
verse is his text-book. Like Alexander, he sighs for new worlds 
to conquer, — ^not for ease and rest. Beware of all methods of 
study which promise great triumphs for little toil. The most 
precious knowledge is like gold in the flinty rock in the dark 
mine. Object teaching is not a charm to open the mine and dis- 
solve the rock. But it it one of the means of furnishing the 
miner with strength, skill, courage, enthusiasm. It professes not 
to give the seeker nuggets of gold in hand, but it offers him pick- 
axe and crow-bar, quartz-crusher and crucible. 

Finally, object teaching should be systematic; it should be 
used to present fei^ta in such a manner as to induce in the mind 
habits of comparison and classification. Disconnected and ram- 
bling lessons tend to dissipate mental force. Nothing can be 
truly known unless it be seen in its relations to other things. A 
confused mass of information may benefit its possessor, bat it 
does not educate him. Unclassified information is to scientific 
knowledge as a heap of brush is to a living tree. The end of all 
knowledge and thought is the ability to comprehend unity in 
diversity. The measure of man's noblest education is his power 
to generalize in accordance with the absolute truth of nature. 



^ NOTES ON TEACHING NATUKAL SCIENCE. 

The Editor of the Monthly has asked for a few items of per- 
sonal experience in teaching certain branches of Natural Science, 
and the following is the first attempt at complying with his re- 
quest. These notes will be nothing more than what they profess 
to be, viz., hints of useful appliances in the class-room, sugges- 
tions of simple demonstrations, and well meant advice intended 
only for the younger members of the profession. No one can 
give directions so explicit and full that they can always be fol- 
lowed with Chinese fidelity. There must always be allowed 
great latitude for intelligent deviation from the letter of the pre- 
script, as there will always be ample opportunity for special 
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adapbation of materialB on hand as well as for the inyention of 
new methods. 

NO. I. PRELIMINARY NOTIONS OF XJEASURX AND WBIQHT. 

It is of very great advantage to the pupil to form definite 
notions regarding certain measures and weights of frequent use. 
Teachers leave this important matter almost entirely to chance, 
so that it would be surprising to find even advanced classes prac- 
tically familiar with the measures and weights mentioned in the 
text-books, although in the daily habit of talking about them. 
So long as this remains true of any one, his notions of phenom- 
ena dependent on size or weight must be vague and indefinite. 
For the reasons implied in the foregoing, it is desirable to devote 
a lesson or two, with occasional reviews, to the consideration of 
weights and measures. The mode of finding the standard has 
already been described in the Monthly.* 

At the outset let it be remarked with special emphasis that 
seeing is believing, and that ocular demonstration should always 
be had if possible. It is easy to obtain all the apparatus neces- 
sary for the full illustration of the theme now before us. Let 
the teacher provide himself with an accurately divided foot rule 
and a small balance. Let the pupils be provided with strips of 
white paper, or with smoothly planed laths, with beveled edges. 

The demonstration of length may be first attempted in a rough 
but not altogether untrustworthy manner. Make a seconds pen- 
dulum out of a heavy ball and a bit of string, and test its accuracy 
by the clock. The distance between the centre of oscillation and 
point of suspension will be 39.1 inches, as may be verified by the 
foot rule. Even this rough approximation will not be useless to 
the pupil. 

Having <^ justified" the standard rule, set the pupils at work 
making measures for themselves on the strips of paper or lath, 
and vary the exercise as much as possible, e. ^., Make strips 
exaetly a yard long, and divide them into halves, quarters, etc. 
Join the yard strips to make a rod. Divide the foot into inches^ 
the inches into fractional parts, and finally encourage each one 
to manufacture for himself of hard wood, an accurate and con- 
venient measure. Now put this acquired knowledge to some 
practical use, e. ^., devote a little time to guessing the distance be- 
^tween two points, as the width of the room, the height of a per- 

*VoL vii(18«6), pi 200. 
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fion or the length of a book, and then verify the answers. By all 
means have ei^h pupil determine his own height, the length of 
his arm, his shoe, the average length of }iis step, and subject this 
last unit to frequent tests in the way of measuring known dis- 
tances. This exercise is of sufficient value to warrant the teacher 
in recurring to it frequently. 

When the pupils can make accurate subdivisions of English 
units, let them make a measure the length of a French metre, 
and subdivide it into decimal parts, tenths throughout, hun- 
dredths in one decimetre, and thousandths in one centimetre, and 
preserve it for future use. The metre is exactly 39.370788 
inches long, but of course the smaller decimals in this and in 
other measures given hereafter will be disregarded. Now if it is 
proposed to make the French measures of constant application, 
the pupil should become accustomed to them by practical work 
as before in English measures ; if not likely to be used, it will 
suffice to apply them in but a few examples ; e. g.^ compare the 
metre with the seconds pendulum, with the yard ; find the num- 
ber of metres in a mile, or between the school-house and each 
pupil's home. It is to be hoped that every teacher will recog- 
nize the importance of familiarizing his pupils with the metrical 
system, and also of exerting his personal influence toward secur- 
ing its general adoption. 

Measures of surface are readily conjoined with linear measures, 
and the teacher's fancy will suggest numerous practical applica- 
tions. The determination of relative areas when homologous 
parts are given, is sometimes of importance, and, of course, it 
must be expected that an advanced pupil in natural science un- 
derstands the rudiments of mensuration, and can solve ordinary 
problems of surface and volume. 

For measures of volume, let each pupil make cubical boxes of 
paper, or preferably of glass, at least the first four whose dimen- 
sions are given in the table. 

. ^^ „ C0NTEVT8 IK CUBIC INCHES OH EACH 

UHIT BOXES. ^^^^^^ gj^j^ 

Water pound box *... 27.7274 3.026 

Hydrogen grain box 40.58 3.6 

Litre box 61.028 8.937 

The 100 inch box 100. 4.641 

The Air grain box 3.218 1.476 

Imperial gallon box 277.274 6.523 

1000 gr. water box 3.961 1.582 

Boxes made of stiff paper will answer to compare volumes of 
dry and light substances, as saw-dust, shorts or bran. The pupil 
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should compare those of his own making with the measures of 
the grocer. If the teacher can have a set of boxes made of glass 
or of metal, he may at once proceed to find the relation between 
volume and weight; otherwise he will be obliged to take on 
authority the facts about to be stated. 

The first box will contain exactly an imperial pound of water 
at the English normal temperature and atmospheric pressure, 
(60® P., 30 in Bar.) It will also contain of any liquid or solid 
the number of pounds represented by its specific gravity, c. g.^ 
Alcohol, 0.85 ; Mercury, 13.6 ; Sulphuric Acid, 1.84 ; Platinum, 
21.5. 

The second box may be associated with a very interesting 
series of facts. It will contain one grain of Hydrogen, and of 
other gases and vapors, weights in grains corresponding to their 
atomic weights, or som'e multiple of them, as is represented in 
the following table which is worthy of careful attention. Con- 
sequently, if we reckon their specific gravities from hydrogen as 
the standard, the same numbers or multiples will express these 
also. In many cases the atomic weights, weight in grains, and 
specific gravities are denoted by the same numerals : 

46.58 CUBIC INCHES ATOMIC WT. OF BOX FULL SPECIFIC GBAYITT. ATOMIC 
OF — WEIGHTS. IN GRAINS. H. =s 1. NUMBEBS. 

Hydrogen 11 11 

Nitrogen 14 14 14 1 

Chlorine 36.5 35.5 35.5 1 

Oxygen 8 16 16 2 

Air 14.43 14.43 

YAPOE OF — 

Iodine 127 127 127 1 

Bromine 80 80 80 1 

Mercury 100 100 100 1 

Phosphorns 31 64 64 2 

Arsenic 75 150 150 2 

Sulphur , 16 32 32 2 

COMPOUNDS — 

36.5 
Hydrochloric Acid 36.5 ~ ^^'^^ ^ 

Steam 9 9 9 1 

17 
Ammonia 17 ~2* 8*^ K 

This box is 1.6798 times larger than the water-pound box, and 
is capable of containing 11758 grains of water, or 252797 grains 
of Platinum. These numbers will, therefore, represent the rela- 
tive weights of equal volumes of Hydrogen (1), Water, and Pla- 
tinum. Conversely their reciprocals will represent the relative 
volumes of equal weights of these substances. Hydrogen being 1. 
A small cube 0.158 inch on each side will equal the\bulk of a 
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grain of water, and another, 0.057 inch on each Bide, the bulk of 
a grain of platinnm. For the sake of comparison, let the pupil 
make two such cubes of wood, chalk, or some other easily 
wrought material. 

If the time can be spared for this exercise, the pupil may in- 
crease the number of his cubes of grain-volume of various bodies. 
Box Ko. 5 would form one of the suite. He can readily calculate 
the size of one grain of each of the elements, from that of the Hydro- 
gen grain, or from the grain of water, which is .003961 cubic inch. 
So also pound-volume boxes for solids and liquids can readily be 
calculated and made for comparison with water and with each 
other. Of course, it would be out of the question to include 
gases in the pound- volume suite, inasmuch as the hydrogen 
pound box would be about 69 inches on each side. Found cubes 
of many solids, as lead, wax, wood, zine, etc., etc., which can 
easily be made or bought, possess many advantages for reference 
on account of their permanent form. The pupil can cast easily 
fusible bodies in wooden boxes coated with graphite. The casts 
should be made a little larger than needed and filed to size. 

The litre box is a decimetre on each side (^.9370788 inches), 
and contains one thousand grammes = one kilogramme = 2.2046 
lbs. avoirdupois = 15434 grains of distilled water in vacuo at 
39°. 38 Fahr. Its volume equals 1000 cubic centimetres = 1.763 
imperial pints. The volume of one pint may be indicated by 
drawing a heavy line 2.236 inches from the bottom. The size of 
this box furnishes an excellent starting point for preparing 
kilogramme suites as just recommended for pounds. With 
water as the standard, it will contain as many kilogrammes 
of any substance as are denoted by its specific gravity. Hof- 
mann proposes to make it also the standard volume for gases 
and vapors, and to call its volume weight of Hydlpogen one 
Crith = .0896 gramme = 1.383 grains. If we adopt the crith as 
the unit instead of the grain, all that has been said of the second 
box with reference to the relation between atomic weights, abso- 
lute weights, and specific gravities applies to this box, with the 
interchange of the terms grain and crith. But with the same 
volume as the standard of comparison for all bodies, it becomes 
necessary to have one suite for gases and another for liquids and 
solids, and also to bear constantly in mind the ratio (11758) be- 
tween the two standards, water, and hydrogen. K the reader 
has never seen a litre measure, he ought to make one in order to 
obtain a correct notion of its size by actual sight and experience. 
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The 100 inch box is frequently mentioned as a unit 6f volume, 
deriving its sole importance from this &ct. It contains of Hydro* 
gen, 2.14 grains ; Air, 31.074 grains ; Water, 25245.6 grains = 
3.604 lbs. ; Iron, 28.11 fts. ; Platinum, 75.68 fts. 

It is a matter of greater difficulty to make pur pupils familiarly 
acquainted with weights by their actually handling them. Never- 
theless something may be done even in this direction. The vol- 
ume boxes have all been constructed with reference to weights, 
and from them, with a little imagination, the pupil can conceive 
how large a specified weight of a given substance would seem, if 
he can not imagine how it would feel. His strength will not per* 
mit him to acquire a wide range of personal experience in judg- 
ing the weight of bodies by lifting, but he may learn a few of the 
more common units. 

The teacher may now bring his balance into use, and exercise 
the pupils in guessing weights of objects near at hand, as books 
of different sizes, chairs, etc., etc. A profitable variation of 
guessing weights, is to require each pupil to put into a bag a cer- 
tain weight of sand or shot. We all know how nearly grocers 
will estimate a desired weight of merchandize, although they are 
generally guided in their guess by the bulk of the articles. So 
also it is well to encourage the pupils in guessing the weight of 
objects solely by the size, as heaps of hay, live animals, etc., even 
if it is not possible to give them practice in examples of this sort 
at school. , 

But after all we have said as to what may actually be accom- 
plished in the class-room, it must be borne in mind that the 
chief utility of this kind of work, is the quickening of the obser- 
vation, and the possible formation of a habit of estimating the 
size and weight of familiar objects. If these ends are attained, 
the exercise becomes trebly profitable. Much must be left to the 
discretion and invention of the teacher. The questions of proper 
time and place, and of suitable objects, must be settled each for 
himself. 

These notes do not aim at any thing higher than offering a few 
general hints of special themes, with the hope that some one 
after put^g them in practice, and, reviewing them as occasion 
permits, will be so fi^r profited thereby and interested as to com- 
mend a similar course to his fellows. 

8. A. If* 
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PROPESSOE TOUMANS ON THE CULTURE DEMANDED 
BY MODERN LIFE.* 

A matter so vast and grave aa that suggested by the title to 
this volume,* can not be adequately considered by any individual 
mind. The word Culture, in the broad sense here indicated, in- 
volves such training of specific faculties, such adjustment and 
combination of mental powers, such impartations of stimulating 
and nutritious knowledge, such growth and maturing of all that 
contributes to make man an intellectual and moral being, that it 
may well be questioned whether any single thinker could give 
the term a just and adequate definition. So the added phrase, 
Modem Life, implies so much in relation to the present state of 
the globe, and to the present position of man and of society,— 
suggests such wide, complicated, profound inquiries into the 
mental and social and civil and religious condition of mankind 
wherever civilization exists, — ^that he who should attempt to de- 
scribe just what type of culture would meet the demands of this 
multiform life, and make the most of man and of society exactly 
as they are, would soon find that he had undertaken a task to 
which no individual mind is competent. It is only by the joint 
contributions of many cultured and earnest inquirers — ^by the 
confluence of many tributary streams of thought and of investi- 
gation — ^that such a problem is even partially to be solved. Yet 
we are none the less to encourage individual thought, or to wel- 
come whatever any intelligent lover of culture may desire to say 
on this vast and weighty theme, — assured, as we are, that each 
and every such effort, rightly received, will furnish some desira- 
ble impulse toward the ultimate solution. 

It is no harsh criticism to say, that this volume can not be re- 
garded as a broad, calm, thorough discussion of the theme indi- 
cated in the title. So much of it as was written by Professor 
Toumans, is rather a somewhat narrow and partizan presentation 
of the claims of scientific as opposed to classical education ; and 
the various addresses and essays that compose the main portion 
of the volume, are devoted to the commendation (^ scientific 
studies, rather than to any comprehensive consideration of the 
culture demanded by modern life. After admitting all that is 
claimed by the editor of these essays and addresses, or inculcated 

* The Cultubx Dim anded bt Modern Life. By Prof. E. L. Youmans. Pp. 
^ 473. D. Appleton k Co. 1867. 
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by the series of eminent witnesses whom he summons upon the 
stand, the thoughtful reader must perceive that the problem sug- 
gested in the title ifl>«tiU ikr from being solved ; and that, beyond: 
any possible controversy between the advocates of classical and 
the advocates of scientific training, there is very much in this 
great matter of culture which is worthy of most careful exami* 
nation. It may, indeed, be questioned whether the exciting or 
the prosecution of such controversy does not tend to obscure our 
vision of the true problem to be solved ; and whether more broad 
and just views of culture would not more readily prevail, if the 
advocacy of such specific methods of training were for the time 
suspended. 

Partizanship is extremely liable to be disingenuous and even 
unjust ; and the editor of this volume can hardly claim to have 
altogether escaped the common liability. To say nothing of the 
disposition to stigmatize the advocacy of classical education as 
inspired by an excessive love of tradition or by mere regard for 
caste, or as willfiilly indifferent to the issues of such education, 
or the larger benefits accruing from scientific studies, it may be 
seriously questioned whether Professor Toumans has not sought 
to strengthen his own position by putting the eminent authori- 
ties whom he quotes into attitudes which they never intended to 
occupy, and by using them in ways to which some of them would 
never have consented. The address of John Stuart Mill, taken 
as a whole and read independently, would probably make upon 
no one the precise impression made by those portions of it quoted 
in this volume, and set in such peculiar collocations. The lec- 
tures of Whewell and Faraday and Liebig, and others here pub- 
lished — delivered as they were on various occasions and for the 
most part independently of each other — ^were not designed to be 
used as so many parts or sections of one vast argument against 
classical training ; and it is quite doubtful whether all of these 
distinguished authors would have consented to any such use. 
The same criticism is applicable to some at least of the minor 
quotations published in the appendix. It surely is possible for 
men to commend the study of botany or zoology, or to advocate 
a more general interest in scientific education, without condemn- 
ing the pursui|i of classical studies or undervaluing the influence 
of linguistic culture. Antagonism to Greek and Soman litera- 
ture is by no means a necessary consequence of devotion to 
physiological or to social science ; nor is it to be taken for granted 
that every friend of such sciences is ready to sustain Professor 
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YoumanB in his extreme tendency to decry all classical learning. 
There are minds capacious enough, as the Inaugural Address 
of Mill shows us, not only to attach their due worth to both oi 
these forms of mental training, but also to appreciate the import- 
ant place which both ought to receive in the broad and multi- 
form culture demanded by modern life. 

The question between classical and scientific education is in the 
way of receiving a happy and permanent solution. Intelligent 
advocates of the former are ready on their part cheerfully to ad- 
mit such general propositions as these : 

That the completest discipline of the mental powers, and the 
symmetrical development of the whole mind for the practical 
work of life^ require the use of mathematical and of scientific as 
well as classical studies; and that, in any thorough system of 
culture, each and all of these should have an appropriate and 
honored place. 

That on the side of knowledge as well as discipline, mathemati- 
cal and scientific studies do furnish equally with the classics an 
indispensable contribution to that information of the mind — ^that 
wide and varied acquaintance with truth which is as essential to 
true culture as the soil is to the maturing of the living plant. 

That in such times of material improvement as those in which 
we live, both the discipline and the knowledge imparted by 
studies of the former class are rightfVilly becoming more and 
more prominent as constituents in a sound and liberal education; 
and that in the progress of mankind toward the highest material 
civilization, such specific culture as the sciences afibrd will be 
still more highly prized, and become more and more vital as an 
agency in that symmetricid development of the individual man, 
through which alone such progress and such civilization can be 
sustained. 

And surely there are few advocates of scientific as distinguished 
from classical education, however earnest or engrossed in their 
special pursuits, who are not prepared on the other hand to ad- 
mit: 

That among all the sciences which occupy human attention, the 
science of language, considered in the broadest sense, is second 
to none in its capacity either to arouse, train, perfect the mental 
powers, or to impsurt such information as the ripest culture re- 
quires. 

That a thorough acquaintance with the classic literature is not 
only an essential element in all comprehensive knowledge of Ian- 
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gma^ bat is of vital importance in its bearings upon scientifio 
study in whatever field ; and that the exclusion of that literature 
from our systems of education would both rob our culture of one 
among its brightest charms, and prove an irreparable loss to true 
science even in the most material directions. 

That in this age of utilities and of progress in all that concerns 
a merely physical civilization, such training and such knowledge 
as classic literature affords, possess a special value in their rela- 
tions to a broad and harmonious culture ; and that all who prize 
such culture more than they prize any specific department of 
science, are alike interested in preserving such knowledge and 
such training at whatsoever cost. 

So long as such general principles are recognized on both sides, 
and are being carried to their practical results, the issue between 
scientific and classical education is of no greater moment, as 
Herbert Spencer remarks, than the question whether bread is 
more or less nutritive than potatoes ; or the inquiry, humorously 
suggested by Mill, whether a tailor should make coats or trousers. 
The real point to which investigation should be directed, is the 
point of adjustment— of philosophic, proportionate, fruitful com- 
bination. To array these methods of culture in attitudes of hos- 
tility, and claim for either a supremacy purchased by the degrad- 
ing of the other — to found institutions based exclusively on 
either, or frame systems of training in which the one or the other 
is ignored, — is a sin of which genuine scholarship can never be 
guilty. The attempt to decry either, or create odium against 
either on whatever ground, is a grievous offense against true cul- 
ture. How shall the classics, the modern languages, the meta- 
physical and the material sciences be so harmoniously adjusted 
and combined, that each shall contribute its full part to the de- 
velopment of mind and heart and will, and shall in due measure 
nourish and endow the soul for the great task of life ? This is 
the grand inquiry which all sound scholars are now pausing from 
partizanship, from controversy, to consider and to answer. 

Every reader of the Inaugural Address to which allusion has 
been made, must have been profoundly impressed not merely 
with the breadth of view and the eminent learning disclosed, but 
likewise with the genial and catholic spirit everywhere mani- 
fested. It might have been expected that, at least in his own de- 
partment of Logic and Metaphysics, that remarkable man who 
does equal honor to English schools and English politics, would 
have betrayed something df the partial enthusiasm so natural in 
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those whose lives have been spent in some special sphere of 
scholarly labor. But even here the genial catholicity, that 
springs inherently from a trnly liberal cnltnre, does not forsake 
him : his mind is large enongh to contemplate other studies with 
eqnal interest, and his grand heart comprehends and embraces 
all with equal affection. Let his examplre stimulate us to similar 
attainments 1 

Columbus, 0. s. b. m. 



SCHOOL PROGRESS. 



These are doubtless times of wonderful activity. The energies 
of our people which the late rebellion has almost stimulated into 
fierceness, do not seem to find sufficient scope in material enter- 
prises, but are* expanding into all the moral and intellectul chi^n- 
nets that underlie and permeate society. Into none of these has 
the energizing tide flowed with a fuller stream than in that of 
education. 

Those who had the good fortune to be engaged during the last 
season as laborers in the institute field, could not fail to be struck 
with pleasure at the alacrity with which teachers collected from 
the most distant points — as well from the obscure rural district 
as from the bustling town — ^to gather up with eagerness such 
crumbs of information of a better way of performing their work 
as might fall to them from the tables of those who had been 
blessed with larger privileges. Such a spirit can not but be grati- 
fying to every worker in the good cause. When we see the 
teacher lifting himself up to a higher plain from which to take 
a wider lookout, we feel assured that the elevation of his school 
must follow. Yet how many such teachers, with their loins girt 
about with new truths, and their hearts aglow from looking on 
the nobler side of their profession, have returned from these in- 
stitutes to have their strength exhausted and their spiritual fires 
quenched by the indifference, or, worse, hostile opposition of the 
community in which their labors lie, to their earnest and honest 
strivings toward a better performance of their work. 

At one of the institutes held last summer, this question was 
proposed for discussion : " What do our schools most need ? " In 
answer to it, a friend declared his convictions to be that what 
was most Deeded was not so much better books and school-houses, 
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wieer, nobler, and more earnest teachers, (though the value of 
these could scarcely be over-estimated,) but that, toward which 
we have as yet done comparatively little, the arousing of the 
public mind to the transcendent importance of our public school 
system and the education of our youth. And he maintained his * 
position with such eloquence and logic as could not fail to carry 
conviction to every hearer. 

There is yet an indifference in regard to this whole subject of 
education, which does not fail to astonish and perplex those liv- 
ing at the great educational centers. Nothing does more to clog 
the workings of our noble school system, than the freq^uent and 
total incompetence of those chosen to carry its provisions into 
effect. School districts where, on account of backwardness in 
educational matters, there is most need of the services of its 
wisest men, are oftenest cursed in this way, though our larger 
towns and cities do not always escape. A young candidate stated 
to the examiners before whom he had appeared for the purpose 
of obtaining a certificate, that the district in which he expected 
to teach the coming winter had had no school for four years, and 
that two out of three of its directors could neither read nor 
write. Tet this district yis not a score of miles away from the 
metropolis of the State. The directors of a district lying within 
sight of the same city, sent up to the examiners for the county a 
strong recommendation of a common drunkard, knowing him to 
be such, asking that he might be given a certificate, as they wished 
to employ him in their school. In an adjoining county, a lady, 
and one of the best teachers in it, had insisted that all her pupils 
sufficiently advanced, should write compositions. The son of one 
of the directors rebelled against the imposition. The board was 
called together, and in solemn conclave resolved that composition 
is a useless thing, and should not be taught in their school. 
Another teacher, not far distant, is in danger of being dismissed, 
because he has had the presumption to attempt to vary the 
treadmill round for some of his more advanced pupils, by intro- 
ducing them into the mysteries of Natural Philosophy, — the 
community in that enlightened region having sagely concluded 
that instruction in anything beyond the common branches in our 
schools is undoubtedly illegal. It is much learning that has made 
them mad. Another case : A young teacher, having caught the 
Oswego or some similar affection, attempted in one of our rural 
districts to teach the alphabet and primary reading by the sound 
method. Whereupon the patrons of the school arose as one man 
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to put down the new-fangled method, and to declare their faith 
in the spelling-book of their fathers. Of course the enterprising 
young teacher was compelled to take reftige from the storm under 
the old conservatiye shelter. 

But instances of this kind might be multiplied almost indefi- 
nitely. These are enough, however, 'to indicate some of the dis- 
couragements that the enthusiastic young teacher is likely to 
meet. Nothing has been said of the humiliation that conceited 
ignorance in authority is so prone to heap upon the intelligence 
and refinement that lie above it, and which is not unfirequently 
looked upon as a personal insult. It has been omitted because it 
is hardly possible to speak of it, without exhibiting a warmth of 
feeling that might look like indignation. 

Tou have already decided against the sub-district system. 
With this decision I most heartily agree. But the question still 
returns : How are we to get the best men — ^not all men of learn- 
ing necessarily, but men of good common sense, liberal views, 
and feeling the importance of their work — ^to control our schools ? 
I see no other way of doing this, except in the way my friend in 
the institute proposed doing it — ^by exciting in the whole com- 
munity an educational revival. And one of the most effectual 
means of bringing this last about, it seems to me, will be by 
county supervision. If this should be adopted, of course all the 
county superintendents would not be just such men as the judi- 
cious could desire to see in sucfh a position — some of them, it 
might be, would be just such men as ought not to be in it ; yet, 
very certainly, the majority would be competent and faithful ; 
and might we not venture to ho})e that another Samuel Lewis or 
Horace Mann would, in the course of time, arise among them to 
leave the record of his benevolent labors upon more than one 
generation? We may not be able to persuade the people to 
eschew politics entirely in the selection of these superintendents 
— I would that we might — ^but we may persuade parties to pre- 
sent their very best men for the position, so that whatever party 
might succeed in the election, the schools would be assured of a 
competent officer. 

Ought we not, then, to push forward county supervision ? 

J. H. 
m • m ^ 

The Michigan State Convention adopted a clause for the new 
constitution requiring a public library in every township, and 
one or more in every city. 
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mSTEUCTION IN LANGUAGE. 

[We trust that the writer of this admirable letter will excuse the liberty we 
take in publishing it It will be read with interest] 

Hon. E. B. White : Savannah, Ga., Nov. 8, 1867. 

Dear Sir — Inclosed is one dollar, for which please send me ten 
or twelve copies of your pamphlet on << Language and Oral 
Grammar.*' 

Your plan of teaching language is undoubtedly the true one — 
natural and philosophical. I have been working for some time 
in the same direction. I can not, however, agree with you in 
placing the study of scientific grammar so far forward in the 
course ; nor can I agree with those who regard the study of the 
science of grammar as absurd. I think we should continue the 
study of grammar as a science in our schools, but we should also 
study it as an art. Grammar as a science teaches us how to speak 
and write correctly, but does not at all teach us to speak and 
write, any more than would the study of the science of music 
alone further us in the art of musical expression. We learn to 
speak and write by much practice in speaking and writing, and 
we learn to speak and write correctly by the study of the princi- 
ples of the language arranged in their natural order — which, of 
course, constitute the science of grammar. It is absurd to teach 
only the science of grammar, and expect any but the most un- 
satisfactory results ; but it would be almost as absurd to attempt 
to train scholars in speaking and writing without a constant and 
systematic reference to the principles of the language. Why not 
then combine principle and practice, as we do in the study of 
music ? Accompany the study of grammar with just such a 
series of exercises on language as you have indicated, and we 
should no longer be obliged to confess that the study of grammar 
is a failure in our schools. This we are doing in our schools in 
this city, and with gratifying results. In the Primary and In- 
termediate schools we use Lilienthal and AUyn's Object Lessons, 
an excellent little book, which covers the ground of the first part 
of your course. This brings our scholars up to the Grammar 
school, at from ten to twelve years of age, with considerable 
ability in speaking and writing ; for they have had daily practice 
for three or four years. They then commence the study of 
grammar as a science, and continue the art in writing all the ex- 
33 
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ercises in Qaackenbos's First Lessons in Composition. After 
' this comes the Bhetoric, with its series of exercises, and the class 
has arrrived, by gradual steps, to the point of writing essays. 
The Quackenbos books are by no means perfect ; but the judicious 
teacher, by omitting what is inappropriate and supplement- 
ing their deficiencies, may accomplish a good work with them. 
We need a book with a better selection of exercises, and a larger 
variety, than those found in Quackenbos's First Lessons. * * 
, I see that our most advanced teachers throughout the country 
are feeling about for some better way of teaching language. It 
seems to me, however, that they err in charging the whole blame 
of our past failures on our grammars. We have been teaching 
only the science of grammar, and have very unreasonably ex- 
pected our scholars to improve in the art of speaking and writing 
without any practice in either. 

I trust you will pardon me for saying so much on a subject so 
much discussed, but I was tempted into saying it by the belief 
that you would appreciate the point I make. 

I am very respectfully, yours, 

B. Mallon. 



EMINENT BACKING. 

It is a trite but true saying, that the weight of any assertion 
depends much less upon its intrinsic value than upon the charac- 
ter or standing of him who makes it. I, for one, do not feel 
disposed to quarrel with this law of our being ; for we are, 
most of us, so imperfectly trained, so miserably disquali- 
fied for the correct appreciation of evidence and the logical 
analysis of thought, for the tracing of the golden thread of truth 
through the web of error ih which it is apt to be entangled, that 
without the wholesome safeguard of authority, we should be in 
continual danger of rash judgments and fatal error, if we leaned 
only on our own understandings. The sanction of a high and 
honored name is like the stamp on the coin which enables us to 
receive with confidence and generally with safety what other- 
wise we should look upon with misgiving. To be sure the stamp 
may sometimes prove a counterfeit, or, though genuine, it may 
recommend as sterling metal what contains base alloy ; still, on 
the whole, the advantages &r exceed the risk of occasional loss. 

How often in the pages of this journal have obscure and unin- 
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fluential teachers propounded what they fondly believed to be 
indubitable and vital truths underlying the foundation of all 
training, the adoption of which would fertilize the field of human 
culture, and produce bountiful harvests instead of scanty and 
uncertain returns I So they wrote with burning hearts and eager 
pen, hoping for the cordial sympathy of their readers! But 
"can any good come out of Nazareth? " They were not presi- 
dents of colleges, not even superintendents of Union schools. 
Their effusions were only a scribbler's hobby, — an Utopian 
dream 1 They had even presumed to set up their crude, un- 
tried theories against the venerable experience of our most popu- 
lar institutions ! 

Not long ago the writer ventured on the Quixotic defense of a 
western institution accused of " quackery " and *^ humbug," be- 
cause, by improved instruments and methods, it professed to 
teach more Greek and Latin in one year than we do in three or 
four with our old-fashioned machinery. In confirmation he 
mentioned what he had himself seen effected by similar means in 
other countries. But his testimony lacked weight, and the winds 
blew it whither? So he resigned himself to the con- 
temptuous silence that is sure to gr^et presumptuous voices from 
the crowd, not, however, without hope that, sooner or later, those 
same cherished truths would yet be promulgated from a quarter 
and with a power which must command attention. With what 
delight, therefore, did he hail the grand inaugural address of 
J. S. Mill to the students of St. Andrew's University, Scotland, 
delivered on the first of February, 1867 ! 

The whole of that admirable digest from one of the deepest 
thinkers and most philosophical minds of the age, well deserves 
to be carefully read and pondered by every student old and young 
in the land ; but for my present purpose I will select only a few 
passages bearing on the point in controversy — the possibility of 
shortening the time assumed to be necessary for the acquisition 
of Latin and Greek, not only without any loss, but with positive 
gain in the amount of scholarship secured : 

" If all the improvements in the mode of leaching languages, which are 
already sanctioned by experience, were adopted in our classical schools, we 
should soon cease hearing of Latin and Greek as studies which must engross 
the school years, and render impossible any other acquirements. If a boy 
learnt Greei and Latin on the same principle on which a mere child learns 
with such ease and rapidity any modern language, namely, by acquiring some 
familiarity with the vocabulary by practice and repetition, before bemg troubled 
with grammatical rules — those rules being acquired with ten-fold greater 
facility when the cases to which they apply are already familiar to the mind, — 
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an average school-boy, Ion? before the aee at which schooling terminates, 
would be able to read fluently and with intelligent interest any ordinary Latin 
or Greek author in prose or verse ; would have a competent knowledge of the 
grammatical structure of both lan^raages, and have had time besides for an 
ample amount of scientific instruction. 

With respect to the accusation of substituting superficial for 
solid knowledge, he says : 

" Archbishop Whately has well discriminated between a general knowledge 
and a superficial knowledge. To have a general knowledge of a subject is to 
know only its leading truths, but to know these not superficially but thoroughly, 
so as to have a true conception of the sulnect in its great features, leaving the 
minor details to those who require them for the purposes of their special pur- 
suit" 

I have more than once recommended in this journal the writing 
in a foreign language as a most effectual means of learning it 
accurately, and the making free translations from it into the ver- 
nacular as exercises in English composition. This is, of course, 
incompatible with the practice of wading through all the multi- 
tudinous rules and exceptions and superfluity of unprofitable 
erudition, with which our popular Latin and Greek grammars 
are stuffed. To be sure my own unsupported opinion is worth 
little ; but what says J. S. Mill ? 

" I am not blind to the utility of composing in a langaaze as a means of 
learning it accurately. I hardly know any other means equmly effectual," 

There is another heresy to the possible truth of which people 
are at last beginning to open their eyes — ^the proper place of 
grammar in a regular course of study — abstract grammar I 
mean, of course, not the practical use of language by sentence- 
building and composition-drills with which every course ought 
to begin and terminate. That the views so forcibly advocated by 
the editor and others are in entire harmony with J. S. Miirs may 
be inferred from the following passage : 

*^ Consider for a moment what nammar is. It is the most elementary part 
of logic. It is the beginning of the analysis of the thinkine process. The 
principles and rules or grammar are the means by which the forms of lan- 
guage are made to correspond with the universal forms of thought . . . The 
structure of every sentence is a lesson in logic. . . . The lan^ages which 
teach best the subject-matter of universal grammar are those which have the 
most definite rules and which provide distinct forms for the greatest number of 
distinctions in thought In these qualities the classical languages have an 
incomparable superiority over every modem lanjguage and over aU languages, 
dead or living, which have a literature worth being generally studied." . 

Shall I be forgiven if I attempt to relieve the dryness of this, 
I fear, too long paper, by quoting the noble words with which 
J. S. Mill concludes bis address ? 
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" I do not attempt to instigate you by the prospect of direct rewards, either 
earthly or heavenly ; the less we think about beinff rewarded in either way, 
the better for us. But there is one reward which will not fail you and which 
may be called disinterested, because it is not a consequence, but is inherent in 
the very fact of deserving it ; — ^the deeper and more varied interest you will 
feel in life ; which will give it ten-fold its value, and a value which will last to 
the end. All merely personal objects grow less valuable as we advance in life : 
this not only endures but increases." T. E. s. 



NOTES TAKEN AT A TEACHEES' INSTITUTE. 

The institute is conducted by both lady and gentleman in- 
structors. Most of them are well suited to their vocation — 
skillful in teaching and pleasant in manner. But of one lady 
in particular I wish to speak. Her clear and forcible explana- 
tions and illustrations are highly interesting. Her easy flow of 
language charms the audience. But she is greatly at fault in 
that she has no patience with minds that can not keep pace with 
her own. At the close of each brilliant effort, she graciously 
inquires, " Has any one any questions to ask ? " But woe to the 
anxious learner who dares thus seek for further information I A 
moment of suspended breath, a withering look, and a keen retort 
are sure to precede the explanation sought. The unlucky ques- 
tioner has, at least, obtained a strong impression of his own 
stupidity. 

I can not but think how many little hearts will ache and how 
many little lips will quiver at the echo of these keen retorts ! 

Many of those in attendance on the institute are quite young. 
In their admiration for the genius of the lecturer, they take no 
note of an evil element in the instruction which they are re- 
ceiving. Have not the guardians of their schools secured this 
person to teach them how to teach ? This is the model which 
they are expected to follow. Their confidence in the judgment 
and integrity of these guardians, forbids their taking any excep- 
tion to the model. I fear they will, in a measure, teach, in like 
manner, those who, in a like manner, will teach coming genera- 
tions. 

What teacher is not, in his method of conducting a school, 
greatly influenced by the example and spirit of some former in- 
structor I Most probably the teacher with whom he finished his 
course of study, or perhaps some luminary at a teachers' insti- 
tute, is his, perhaps unconscious, model. 

Query. — Should not those who conduct teachers' institutes be 
qualified in spirit as well as in intellect? a. 
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SELP-EEPOETING IN SCHOOLS. 

Many persons of sound judgment and extensive observation 
have come to regard the self-reporting system, widely adopted in 
our public schools, as of very doubtful propriety. The objection 
is, that it encourages deceit and falsehood, and tends to demoral- 
ize pupils. The success of a single pupil in improving his rank 
by a false report is a very dangerous example for the whole class. 
The spirit of emulation is thus brought to the aid of temptation. 
It is a great trial for a spirited young scholar to carry home to 
ambitious parents a low report, when a little deceit, such as others 
practise, will save him from mortification. Deceit and falsehood 
should never triumph over honesty in the school-room. 

It is important to develop in scholars a high standard of honor, 
and they should feel that they can be trusted ; but there should 
be no system in schools where dishonesty has advantages over 
truth. Unless the self-reporting system is carefully guarded it 
will lead to great abuses. If all false returns could be discovered 
and corrected, and timely punishment inflicted, the danger would 
be greatly reduced ; but the great mass of teachers have not the 
time or the ability for investigating and detecting frauds. It is 
certainly far better for the teacher to make up his own reports, 
however imperfect his materials may be, than to tolerate a sys- 
tem which may undermine the morals of his pupils, by reward- 
ing falsehood and degrading truth. Knowledge will be of little 
advantage to the coming generations without character; and 
while we enlighten, we should also fortify and strengthen the 
youthful mind. — Mass, Annual Report. 



Spelling. — It is a mistake to require the use of a spelling-book 
in a primary school. But if one must be used, put as many of 
the words as possible into sentences of their own. This is a good 
exercise, and the recognition of a word here and there may lead 
them to suppose there is a meaning in the rest. But it is enough 
for a child to spell the words he can read and use intelligently. 
With these his familiarity should be perfect. Early establish the 
habit of curiosity about the spelling of a word heard for the first 
time ; so his knowledge of spelling keeps pace with his under- 
standing ; but for classes of words, or any generalization, he is 
yet much too young. — Maine Normal. 
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It is now nearly two years since we organized this department of the 
Monthly to succeed the former " Official Department^" which, for years, was 
filled almost exclnsively with official communicalions from the School Depart- 
ment Oar object was to widen the department — to include in it not only the 
official instructions and opinions of the School Commissioner, but also plans 
and suggestions for the improvement of schools, and such other information 
as would be of value to school officers, particularly the directors of country 
schools. We believed that this change would make the department more in- 
teresting and valuable. We have not been disappointed. On the contrary, 
there is gratifying evidence, notwithstanding we have failed to receive the 
assistance we desired and expected, that this department has never been read 
with greater interest, not only by the general reader, but also by school officers. 
We feel confident that no other equal number of pages in the Monthly are 
exerting so potent and beneficial influence on our country schools. It is our 
purpose to enlarge the department, and make it of still greater interest and 
value. We hope soon to be favored by the School Department with official 
communications; and brief contributions from school officers and all ethers in- 
terested in this feature of the Monthly, are earnestly solicited. We always 
take pleasure in answering, when able to do so, any practical inquiries that 
may be submitted. 



A FEW WORDS TO SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 

We wish to invite the special attention of school officers, particularly of 
school directors, to the contribution in this number headed '^School Pro- 
gress." The facts stated by the writer reveal a lamentable condition of things 
in the school districts referred to, and yet, with the single exception of the 
sub-district that has been without a school for four years, we can give not sim- 
ply one but several parallel, and even worse, cases. A teacher, not long since, 
told us that he requested a large boy in his school, who found trouble in dis- 
tinguishing the letters b and d, to print them on the blackboard. This the 
boy refused to do, and his parents sustained him in his disobedience, urging 
that they had bought the boy a spelling-book " to learn his letters from." The 
truth is hundreds of teachers are deterred from any attempt to adopt better 
methods of teaching through the fear of opposition from parents and directors. 
It is true that this fear is oflen cowardly and sometimes groundless, but it 
nevertheless exists and exerts its evil influence. 

What we wish to urge is, that school directors should not only stand by 
teachers in their laudable efforts to find a " better way," but they should en- 
courage them to seek it Instead of being found fault with for getting out of 
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the beaten track, teachers should be berated for keeping in it No parent who 
knows any thing of teaching, wishes his children taught as he was taught He 
feels too keenly the defects of his early training. He knows by sad experi- 
ence, that improvement is both possible and desirable. But, unfortunately, 
those who know the least about schools are the very parents that resist aU im- 
provement, and give teachers most troubla School directors should firmly 
stand between the teacher and such old fogyism. There is not only progress 
in all other departments of effort, but it is accep&d and rejoiced in. The 
farmer does not use the same plow, hoe, scythe, or rake, that was used thirty 
years ago. Even his horses are not shod in the same way. Every where we 
recognize progress. Let school instruction form no exception. How sadly it 
needs to be made more thorough and efficient ! 



SEPARATE SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 



Mr. Editor : In examining the November number of your valuable maga- 
zine, I was much interested in an article headed ^' The Township System." It 
expresses my views on this subject But there is one defect in our present 
system, which, though important, is not mentioned. I refer to separate or in- 
dependent districts. A law was passed last winter authorizing any sub-dis- 
trict or any two or more contiguous sub-districts containing two hundred and 
seventy-five (275) inhabitants, or upwards, to organize as a separate district 
with all the powers and privileges of such a district That this provision will 
prove highly injurious to our township schools, is easily shown. 

Townships of average size contain about ten sub-districts. In the more 
fertile and densely populated townships, there are three or four of these sub- 
districts containing the requisite number of inhabitants, and, under the law, 
they may become independent districts, leaving the smaller and weaker sub- 
districts, from which not unfrequently they have derived their wealth, to take 
care of themselves. By so doing the larger sub-districts obtain more privi- 
leges than when under the control of the township board. They can levy a 
higher rate of tax, build better school-houses, pay higher wages to teachers, and, 
as a consequence, have better schools. But how is it with the weaker sub-disr 
tricts ? Cut off from the assistance of the wealthier sub-districts, they are left 
to struggle on with limited school funds, and are compelled to pay low wages 
to teachers, and thus can only secure the incompetent and inefficient — those 
who are willing to ^' teach for nothing and board themselves." The result is, 
that the weaker sub-districts as a class can only have poor schools. This evil 
is great even where an entire township is fertile and rich, but when only a por- 
tion of a township is fertile (and this portion will usually have the requisite 
population), the condition of the schools in the more unproductive portion may 
more readily be imagined than described. 

But, it will be urged, these wealthier sub-districts wish better schools than 
they now have, and they ought to have the privilege of sustaining them. We 
admit that they ought to have better schools, but not by injuring or destroying 
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the 9cliools in the othe/ sub-districts. I think that the desired end could 
best be attained by repealing all the prorisions of the law relating to inde- 
pendent districts, and givitig to each township board of education full con- 
trol and direction of all the schools within the boundaries of the township, 
with power to levy as high a rate of tax as the boards of separate districts are 
authorized to levy. In short, I would substitute for our present mixed 
arrangement the " Township System " as described by you in the November 
number of the Monthly. w. r. s. 

[Remarks. — ^In our November article, we purposely omitted any reference to 
the law referred to by our correspondent, intending to give this feature of our 
school system a separate consideration. We are glad that we are happily 
saved the trouble. The fact is worthy of remark that the two principal amend- 
ments toijhe general school law enacted by the last Legislature, were serious 
inroads on the township feature of the school system. We allude to the law 
providing for the organization of separate districts above referred to, and the 
law authorizing a sub-district tax for school-house purposes — the latter, we are 
happy to add, being limited in its action to the years 1867 and 1868. Both 
of tiiese laws are in the direction of the old sub-district system. They are 
steps backward. What is wanted is a forward movement — the adoption of the 
township system, pure and simple. We do not, however, quite agree with our 
correspondent in the opinion that all separate districts should be abolished. 
We see no objections to the provisions of the law of 1863 which make towns 
and incorporated villages containing three hundred inhabitants, separate dis- 
tricts. This provision has resulted in the organization of hundreds of good 
graded schools, and has otherwise worked well But we unite in the protest 
against the breaking up of our townships into petty independent districts. — Eo. 

Monthly.] 

^ ^ 

THE TOWNSHIP SYSTEM. 

With my whole heart I believe that the highest success pan not be attained 
with our present local organization, and that the true remedy is the township 
system. It was recommended by our first State superintendent, and has been 
indorsed by all his successors ; I have cited in its favor the earnest approval of 
some of the ablest and best men of other States ; it is sanctioned by every 
State superintendent from whom I have heard on the subject ; it has been in 
operation in several States for many years, and not one of them could be in- 
duced to return to the other plan ; the tendency of legislation is all in that 
direction in States where the system has not yet been established ; it has been 
vindicated by experience, vindicated by results, vindicated by its simplicity and 
self-evident adaptation to the wants of the people and to the necessities of the 
case : the preponderance of argument, of experience, of testimony, of econo- 
my, and of common sense, is arrayed on its side, I believe it is destined to 
become, territorially, the ultimate American system of school organization ; 
and to the end that it may speedly be inaugurated and established in Illinois, I 
earnestly invoke the cooperation of the friends of common schools, and the 
favorable regard of the General Assembly. — Hon, Newton Bateman, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of Illinois, 
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We call special attention to the article in this number ably reviewing the re- 
cent work of Professor Youmans entitled " The Cnltnre Demanded by Modem 
Life." We most heartily agree with the writer in the view that the great prob- 
lem in higher education is the harmonious adjustment and combination of lan- 
guage, mathematics, metaphysics, and the physical sciences as parts of s 
philosophic and thorough course of training. As we said last month, ndther 
of these great classes of studies can take the place of the other. Each is 
necessary to a full and harmonious development of the mind. We wish to add 
that, in our judgment, the study of the physical sciences should begin as early 
as the study of language. 



CLOSE OF THE VOLUME. 

We are happy to be able to announce that the Monthly closes the current 
volume with the largest circulation in its history. This fact is aU the more 
gratifying since the volume was begun under special discouragements. The 
previous year had been so crowded with duties that we had been unable to give 
the necessary time to editorial labor, and its close found us in a condition de- 
manding rest and recuperation. A new magazine was started at Cincinnati, 
and, although its own want of success was evident, bid fair to lessen the 
Mokthly's circulation in that section of the State, and otherwise weaken its 
support 

Notwithstanding these and other drawbacks, the Monthly was enlarged to 
forty pages, and otherwise, with increased expense, greatiy improved. We pnt 
our trust in the professional spirit of Ohio teachers, and confidentiy went for 
ward. The result has more than met our moderate expectations. Our Cincin- 
nati rival quieUy suspended with its fourth issue, leaving us again an open and 
undisputed field. Our circulation steadily increased not only within but beyond 
the borders of the State — ^in the East, West, and SoutL In short, the evi- 
dences of increasing success multiplied from month to month, and the year 
closes with bright prospects for the future. Certainly the Monthly has never 
before been so widely and favorably known. Words of encouragement reach 
us from all parts of the country. 



THE MONTHLY FOR 1868. 

Our arrangements for the next year are a guarantee that the present charac- 
ter of the Monthly will be more than sustained. Our excellent corps of con- 
tributors — ^whose contributions have certainly not been excelled by those to any 
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other educational journal in the country — will be strengthened by the addition 
of several other eminent writers in this and other States. As an earnest of 
this we announce that the January and February numbers will, one or both, 
contain articles from the pens of Hon. E. D. Mansfield, President Andrews, 
of Marietta College, W. H. Venable and S. A Norton, of Cincinnati, T. W. 
Harvey, of Painesville, Wm. Slocum, Esq., of Rochester, N. Y., and Prof. 
Wm. F. Phelps, Principal of the Minnesota State Normal School These and 
other contributors of like ability will discuss, in a thorough and practical man- 
ner, the live educational questions of the day — questions of practical interest 
to all who are engaged in school instruction or management 

Since the great majority of our readers are about equally divided between 
the teachers of graded schools, teachers of ungraded schools, and school offi- 
cers, we shall strive, as heretofore, to adapt our pages to the respective wants 
and circumstances of each of these classes. To this end we earnesUy solicit 
contributions from all who have good counsel or practical suggestions to offer. 
We wish brief and pointed articles. Those who have neither the time nor the 
disposition to write are requested to suggest topics which they would like to see 
discussed. Our desire is to make these pages bear directly and effectively on 
the practical duties of teachers and school officers of all grades. 

We hope to devote still more editorial space to professional topics. We have 
articles on primary instruction and the teaching of geography and reading well 
in mind, and we expect to prepare them early in the year. The series of arti- 
cles on " Theory and Practice " will be resumed. 

In brief, the next volume of the Monthly will be as much better than the 
present as our increased experience and facilities can make it. And now, dear 
reader, what are you willing to do to widen its opportunities for usefulness? We 
are in the midst of a wide educational revival Thousands of teachers and 
school officers are earnestly inquiring for better methods and measures, and, 
as a result of this professional awakening, there is an increasing demand for 
educational works'. An earnest effort on the part of the friends of the Monthly 
would double its circulation. Is it not worthy of such effort? 



OBJECT LESSONa 
\ 

We fully agree with Mr. Venable, that the true design of an object lesson is 
to exercise the acquiring faculties, and not to impart a knowledge of special 
facts. Interrogate every principle of the method, and the answer is, that train- 
ing, not information, is its great end. But how is this mental training to be 
secured ? Manifestiy by making every step of the object lesson conform to the 
natural process of mental evolution. 

Just here, we take it, is the secret of the ill success of object lessons in many 
of our schools. The teacher failing to comprehend the true object of the 
method, or ignorant of its guiding principles, permits the lessons to degener- 
ate into miscellaneous, hap-hazard talks about certain objects, in which every 
fundamental law of mental training is ignored. In some cases the teacher 
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may have a nebulous idea that the real object of his performance is to develop i 
something — perceptive faculties, powers of observation, or some like subtil^ 1 
that dodges his comprehension — but development is not his forte. His entire 
work in the school-room has for its end the imparting of information ; his daily 
instruction is one round of fact-cramming, or, more properly, word-cramming. : 
In his hands the object lesson falls inevitably into the same ruts, or, it maybe^ ■ 
becomes a sort of patent method for stuffing the memories of children with the 
facts, generalizations, and technicalities of the physical sciences. 

We are tempted by these observations to point out two conditions on which, 
as it seems to us, the success of object lessons as a separate exercise in our i 
schools, depends : 

1. Our entire system of primary instruction must he based on the princi- 
ples of object teaching. So long as primary instruction remains in the old 
ruts, so long as we teach elementary arithmetic, geography, reading, etc., in 
direct violation of every principle that underlies true mental development, we 
need not look for special lessons on objects to be successful They will either 
be abandoned, or, if continued, will be subverted from their true fhnction. 
Object lessons, technically so-called, are only one of the branches or channels 
of primary teaching, and it is idle to expect instruction in this channel to flow 
in a direction directly opposite to that in the other channels. What is needed 
is the turning of primary instruction cut a whole in the right direction. It is 
not object lessons alone that can e£fect the needed reform, but the adoption of 
a truly philosophical system of primary instructiom — a system in which method 
stands before matter, the how before the what, training before knowledge. 

2. Teachers must be instructed in the principles as well as in the methods 
of object teaching. All experience shows that the carrying out of a philo- 
sophical system of education requires a mastery of its guiding principles. A 
mechanical routine of instruction may be directed by a mere lesson-hearer — 
all that is requisite is to turn the crank and tighten the screws ; but a system 
of instruction that has for its grand end the right unfolding and training of the 
mental powers, must be intelligently and skillfully employed. " The mistress 
of a dame-school," says Herbert Spencer, " can hear spelling-lessons ; any 
hedge-schoolmaster can drill boys in the multiplication-table; but to teach 
spelling rightly by using the powers of the letters instead of their names, or to 
instruct in numerical combinations by experimental synthesis, a modicum of 
understanding is needful : and to pursue a like rational course throughout the 
entire range of studies, asks an amount of judgment^ of invention, of intellec- 
tual sympathy, of analytical faculty, which we shall never see applied to it 
while the tutorial office is held in such small esteem. The true education is 
practicable only to the true philosopher." This is the true doctrine. The pri- 
mary teacher must be trained not only in methods, but in their philosophy. 
She must be an artist, not a mere operative. Her office is to develop mind, 
and, to this end, she must know the law of its development and the kind of 
exercise required at each step of its progress. She must see the adaptation of 
each means to its special end — ^must be able, in short, to adapt her method to 
its varying conditions. Mechanism here will not answer ; and the most soul- 
less of mechanisms is a philosophic method of instruction in the hands of a 
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►lind, plodding routinist We have 'seen object lessons which were more me- 
thanical, if possible, than the ordinary book lessons of the schools. The all- 
mportant agency for reforming primary insfruction is the thorough training 
if teachers. . 

Ve believe that the two conditions above specified are essential to complete 
access in object teaching, even in the direction of object lessons. The system 
unst be made as wide as primary instruction, and it must be directed by skill- 
III, trained teachers. Still we would not discourage the attempt to impart in- 
fcruction respecting common objects, even though the teacher may not have 
lastered the principles of object teaching. Such lessons will break the 
ttonotony of the usual routine and awaken interest, if they should serve no 
iher useful purpose. We would specially urge that each object lesson be 
aade a practical drill in sentence-making — ^in composition. It is not enough 
bat the child be taught to observe ; he must also be trained to express the 
esults of his observations in good language. Moreover, the written exercise 
I a tangible result of an object lesson, and as such will give direction and 
lethod to the teacher's instruction. Thus, by uniting object lessons and com- 
osition, by making the one the gateway to the other, at least a two-fold good 
B attained. 

N. B. We use the term object teaching, not as limited to "object lessons," 
at in the wider sense of a complete method of primary instruction — the ;ttatu- 
ftl method first sketched by Comenius, and afterward perfected and applied by 
'estalozzi. Object teaching, as thus used (for the want of a better term), in- 
ludes the whole of the system of which object lessons are only a part 
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It is unquestionably true that one of the most serious obstacles to school 
rogress is public indifference. An active public interest in the improvement 
r our schools would result in the election of more competent school officers, 
le employment of better teachers at more adequate wages, the introduction of 
iser methods of instruction, a more regular attendance of pupils, and, gen- 
rally, in better schools. But how is this public interest in school progress to 
3 aroused and maintained ? This is the important question. We answer*- 
/ inatigurating school progress. So long as teachers are content to trudge 
Long in the old ruts, they need not expect the public to invite them to take 
sw paths. A public appreciation of better methods of teaching is to be 
>cured by making the public practically familiar with such methods. Com- 
3tent teachers must create a demand for competent teachers ; good schools, 
»r good schools. This is the great educational law. Public sentiment does 
ot rise higher than its source on any subject The great need of our schools 
-that which transcends all other needs in importance — is wiser, truer, better 
Achers. " The great agent for carrying the benign work of reform to our 
shools," wrote Horace Mann, " must be the teacher himself" This is the 
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true doctrine. In the work of school reform, we mast have good teachers if 
we have nothing else, and we must have good teachers if we have every thing 
else. Progress must hegin here. The teacher must carry into the school-room 
a practical knowledge of better methods of teaching, truer and nobler ideas of 
his work, and a more earnest consecration to his high calling. Hence it i?, 
that central among the agencies for the improvement of schools are those 
which directly reach the teacher, which seek to endow him with fullness of 
qualification. 

Of these agencies two stand preeminent, viz : efficient normal instruction 
and thorough, efficient supervision. The first is the more central and vital, 
but the latter may be made potent and fruitful Indeed, the chief office of 
school supervision is the guidance and instruction of teachers in their daily 
duties. We have little confidence in school supervision, either state, county, 
or city, that exhausts itself on that which lies outside of the school-room— 
whether this be the external mechanism of the system or public sentiment 
Supervision must enter the schools ,* it must introduce better classification and 
system ; it must bring to teachers correct principles and methods of teaching 
and government; it must test the results of their labors, and inspire them with 
higher aims and purposes. Truly, there is a great work to be done outside of 
the schools — school officers need to be instructed and counseled, school patrons 
to be stimulated and enlightened, and a deeper public interest in the schools 
must be incited. But what we urge is, that this work can not well be accom- 
plished while the teacher is left plodding in the ruts of a dull routine. Beform 
must begin in the school-room^ and from thence go out and vitalize external 
agencies and conditions. 

We have presented these thoughts as the basis of a practical suggestion. 
The educators of the State are about to renew their efforts to secure the pass- 
age of a law creating the office of county school superintendent Now what 
is needed, let it be remembered, is not simply the office but competent officers- 
men qualified to instruct, inspire, and lead teachers, as well as to collect statis- 
tics and attend to outside matters. Let us have an efficient system of super- 
vision or none. It will be wiser to wait until we can secure the enactment of 
a good law than to inaugurate a vicious system with the hope of modifying and 
improving it 

The bill defeated in the last Legislature, though faulty in some of its features, 
contained three provisions which we regard as highly important, if not essen- 
tial : 1. It entrusted the appointment of the superintendent to the representa* 
lives of the several local school boards. 2. It required the appointee to hold 
or secure a certificate of qualification from a competent examining board. 3. 
It fixed the salary sufficiently high to command at least moderate ability and 
experience. These or similar provisions are necessary to guard the office 
against unworthy aspirants. We may not be able to remove the appointment 
of superintendent wholly from political influence, but it would certainly be a 
great mistake to place it under the direct control of the political caucus. 
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MISCELLANY. 

To the person sending us the largest nnmber of anhsoribers in the months of De- 
cember, January, and February, we will present a copy of Webster's New Diction- 
ary — ^retail price, $12. The last premium of this kind offered by us, was awarded to 
Mr. F. M. Ginn, Fremont, 0,, who sent us forty-Jive subscribers. We would also 
call attention to the other premiums annouhced in our prospectus. 

OuB supply of October and Noyember numbers is exhausted, and we are obliged 
to let all new subscribers begin with January. We send the December number 
gratia to all whose subscriptions to the next rolume were received prior to December 
Ist. We can still supply the first six' numbers (January to June inclusive) of the 
current volume. They will be sent, postpaid, for Jifty cents. 

Instruction in Language. -—A prominent school superintendent in Indiana writes : 
*' I like to say of a single educational article that it is worth the price of the volume 
to the subscriber. I can say this of your article on ' Instruction in Language.' " 
The pamphlet containing this article and the subsequent ones on oral grammar, may 
be secured by addressing this office. We will send by mail, prepaid, as follows ; 
One copy, 10 cents ; 15 copies^ $1.00 ; 50 copies, $3.00. 

Drawing. — The Western Star, published at Lebanon, 0., lately contained an edito- 
rial suggesting that teachers should be required to pass an examination in drawing. 
In support of this position it was justly urged that the study is one of great practi- 
cal importance, and that there are pupils in all our schools who can profitably engage 
in the exercise. We quote : 

'' Several considerations demand its speedy introduction into all our schools. It 
may be pursued profitably by young children. Any child old enough to commence 
learning to write, is old enough to commence the study of drawing. It is the opinion 
of those who have seen the results of the study of drawing, that one-half the time now 
devoted to writing spent in the practice of drawing under a skillful instructor would 
result in considerable skill in the art of drawing, while the training, the hand would 
receive, would make the pupil a better penman than he now generally becomes with- 
out the drawing exercises. But drawing is an exercise for the mind &i well as for the 
hand. It is one of the best means of developing the perceptive faculties. The study 
of drawing has been called the art of learning to see. Its study and practice lead 
to the habit of close observation. The artist sees more than other men in looking at 
the simplest object in nature." 

Military Eduoation In Collbges. — The Secretary of War, last April, designated 
Mijor J. H. Whittlesey, a retired officer of the army, to visit West Point and various 
colleges, with a view to seeing if it would be practicable ta introduce a system of 
military instruction into our principal colleges. We learn from the Washington cor- 
respondent of the Cincinnati Gazette that Major Whittlesey has concluded his labor 
and made his report, which will soon be laid before Congress by General Grant. 
Major Whittlesey proposes to authorise the President to locate, at certain colleges, 
Beleoted by the several State Legislatures, two military teachers from the army. Col- 
lege graduates who shall have distiaguished themselves in military matters, are to 
hare their names put into the army register, and one from each college is to be com- 
missioned, each year, as West Point graduates are. Provision is made for encour- 
aging a disposition among army officers to fit themselves for military professors. All 
military students are to have their books and camp equipage free. A director gen- 
eral of military education is to be appointed, with the rank and pay of a brigadier 
general. 
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News Exercise. — Many yean ago we adopted the practice of devoting a few min- 
ates at the close of school each day, to what may he called a news exercise. The 
pnpils one by one rose, and in concise language gave snch items of intelligence as 
they had been able to gather Arom papers and other sources. The exercise was ex- 
ceedingly interesting and profitable. The pupils gained a knowledge of historic 
eyents, discoveries, and received much other valuable information. The exercise also 
afforded them an excellent drill in the ready use of good language, and a spirit of 
inquiry and a taste for reading were cultivated. We notice that a teacher in Charles- 
town, Mass., has adopted a similar exercise, and with excellent results. 

Cincinnati Normal School.— At a meeting of the School Board of Cincinnati, 
held Nov. 18th, a special committee to whom the subject had been referred, submitted 
a report recommending the establishment of a city normal and training school. In 
this report the committee assert that " the necessity of training teachers before their 
formal admission to the profession is acknowledged by all progressive edueational 
men ** — a fact which Ohio is slow to recognise, being, in this respect, behind even the 
younger States. The excellent system of supervision adopted in Cincinnati has, to 
a certain extent, counteracted the want of normal training, but, as the committee 
urge, it does not remove the necessity of such training, since it fails to combine the- 
ory with practice. " The time of the teachers is taken up in teaching ; there is no 
time for theory, no time for the discussion of pedagogical principles, no time for 
criticism." Besides the principals are recruited from the ranks of the first assistants 
who, as a general rule, have had little experience in primary instruction where im- 
proved methods are most needed. The plan of organisation recommended is the con- 
nection of the normal school with one of the district schools, the classes to be taught 
by the pupil-teachers under the supervision and criticism of competent training 
teachers. This plan, which has been eminently successfiil in Oswego and Boston, 
combines theory and practice, and, besides, makes the normal school nearly self-sus- 
taining. We hope to record the early establishment of this school, and we trust that 
the State may soon follow in the good work of providing her teachers with much- 
needed professional training. We learn from several of our exohangei that Mrs. 
Smith, of the Oswego Training School, has been appointed principal of the proposed 
normal school in Cincinnati at a salary of $2,000. We think this announcement must 
be premature, as we have no such information. 

Fall Institutes. — We have reports from ten institutes held in the State in the 
months of October and November. It will be noticed that these institutes were gen- 
erally well attended and successful. Several of them were the largest ever held in 
Ohio. We rejoice in the progress of the good work. It is possible that institutes of 
which we have no information, may have been held. If so, we shall be greatly 
obliged if friends will send us brief reports. The institute at Kent, Portage county, 
is postponed to next spring*. Institutes will be held during holiday week at Cam- 
bridge, and at New Lexington or Somerset. 

Defiance County. — Hon. E. E. White — Dear Sir : We have just closed the first 
annual session of the Defiance County Teachers' Institute, which, we are happy to 
say, was a decided success. The number of teachers in attendance— forty -four — ^was 
not as great as might have been expected, but what we lacked in numbers was amply 
compensated for in interest and enthusiasm. Prof. Aaron Schuyler, of Baldwin Uni- 
versity, conducted the exercises with his usual ability and with great acceptance. It 
was resolved to hold a session of two weeks in 1868, commencing on the first Monday 
in August. Resolutions were passed recommending the creation of the office of county 
" "^erintendent of common schools ; and the increase of the maximum school tax 
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from three to five mills — ^the present lery being insufficient to sustain sohools six 
months each year. Specimen copies of the Ohio Educational Monthly were exhibited, 
and I enclose the names of nine subscribers. 

Defiance, Oct. 17, 1867. - B. H. Wallack, Pre9. /nrt. 

[We learn from another source that much of the success of the institute was due to 
Mr. Wallace's indefatigable efforts.— Ed.] 

OuTAHOGA County. — Dtar Sir : I hare the pleasure of submitting the following 
report of the Cuyahoga County Teachers' Institute, which convened at Chagrin Falls 
October 14, 1867, and held five days. Number of teachers in attendance — ^male, 40 ; 
female, 110 : total, 150. The following gentlemen were present, and gave instruction 
during the session : Prof. Thomas W. Harvey, Painesville j Col. D. F. DeWolf, To- 
ledo ; Mr. P. M. Osanne, Cleveland ; Prof. N. Coe Stewart (in music, assisted by Mrs. 
Stewart), Cleveland ; and Mr. 0. W. Kendall, Olmsted. Lectures were delivered by 
Bev. Isaac Errett, Rev. B. A. Hinsdale, Prof. Thos. W. Harvey, Col. Anderson, of 
Cleveland, and ** Deacon ** N. A. Gray. The session was one of the most profitable 
and interesting ever held in this county. The lectures drew crowded houses each 
night, and the day sessions were largely attended by citizens of the place and vicin- 
ity. James P. Mills,' iSiec'^. 

Medina County. — The institute held at Medina in 1866 was, we believe, the largest 
held in the State for several years previous. This year the committee expected a 
much smaller attendance, inasmuch as they were unable to announce positively the 
free entertainment of lady teachers. Moreover, Monday, Oct. 28, brought a cold, 
drizzling rain, Tuesday's skies were but little more propitious, and Wednesday cov- 
ered the ground with from three to four inches of snow. But, notwithstanding these 
drawbacks and discouragements, the teachers came until the number enrolled was 160. 
The court-room was crowded day and evening. Wm. P. Clark, Esq., gave a thorough 
course of instruction in English grammar, and Judge Barnard, the efficient superin- 
tendent of the Medina schools, gave an excellent lesson each day in arithmetic. 
Primary instruction, geography, reading, theory and practice, and school govern- 
ment were assigned to the writer. Bev. Mr« Pond, of Medina, gave a very accepta- 
ble lecture on '* Patriotism in the Schools," in which he urged the duty of instruc- 
tion in American history and the principles of government. We received twenty 
subscribers. 

Fulton County. — The third session was held in Wauseon during the last week of 
October. Col. DeWolf, of Toledo, gave great satisfaction in the discharge of his 
duties as principal. Evening lectures were delivered by Prof. Mykranz, of Bryan, 
Bev. Mr. Bacon, of Toledo, and Bev. Mr. Cook, of Morey's Corners. These were all 
good, but that of Mr. Bacon is deserving of special notice, and is wo;:thy of repe- 
tition. It would be well for other institutes in this region to call for it. Over one 
hundred teachers were in attendance. Com. 

Ashland County. — ^We learn from Capt. Barber, superintendent of the Ashland 
schools, that the institute held at Ashland, October 21-26, was a decided success. 
Seventy teachers were in attendance, and they manifested a deep interest in the exer- 
cises. Capt. Mitchell, of this city, and Professors Boyd and Fraunfelter, of the Sa- 
vannah Academy, took part in the work of instruction, and severally performed their 
duties ably and acceptably. The '< Superintendent's Bill " was discussed, but no 
action was taken on the question. A resolution, asking the board of examiners to 
raise the standard of qualifications and pledging the support of the teachers in carry 
34 
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ing oat the measure, wm talLj disoussed and unanimously passed. It was decided to 
hold another institnte next spring, time and place to be fixed by the executive com- 
mittee. 

• CoLUMBiAHA CouNTY. — The institute, held at Columbiana, Nov. 4-8, was not largely 
attended — we oan not give the number present — but it was favored with an excellent 
corps of instructors and lecturers, viz : W. D. Henkle, M. G. Stevens, and J. B. 
Strawn, of the Salem Schools, and Andrew B^rtt, of Pittsburg. Mr. Henkle gave 
two evening lectures, one on the " Teacher " and* the other on " School Punishments." 
Mr. Burtt gave two lectures, one on the " Teacher and his Work," and Rev. Mr. 
Gilmere gave a lecture on ''Dreams." Every teacher in the Salem schools was 
present. 

Washinoton Gountt. — The largest institute of the year, and probably the largest 
institute held in the State for many years, convened at Marietta, Nov. 15th, for a 
four days' session. The number of teachers actually enrolled, not counting others, 
was 218 — gentlemen 85, ladies 183 — and we have never, with possibly one exception, 
instructed a body of teachers more earnest, attentive, and intelligent. The day ses- 
sions were first held in the court-room, but this was soon found too small, and the 
Gentenary Methodist Ghapel was procured and filled. The evening sessions, except 
one, were held in the Congregational Church, the largest in the city, which was well 
filled with teachers and citizens. Mr. J. B. Phillips was the silent regulator ; Prof. 
Robert Eidd, the well-known elocutionist, presented, in his own inimitable manner, 
his specialty, with an " entertainment " on Thursday evening. President Andrews 
gave instruction in arithmetic, and also favored the institute with three able lectares 
on the Constitution of the United States. Auditor Btindy gave a capital lesson each 
day in elementary arithmetic. Our instruction was similar to that given by us at 
Medina. Several important topics, including the prize system and moral instruction, 
were called up through the '' budget," and discussed. Last, but not least, we brought 
away the names of nxty'three auhtcrihera — the largest number yet given us by any 
institute. The teachers of Wasliington county have gone up to the head 1 

Geauga County. — A teachers' institute was held at Chardon, Nov. 19th, 20th, 21st, 
and 22d, J. 0. Worallo being President, and John Nichols, Secretary. The instrac- 
tors were M. F. Cowdery, of Sandusky ; Prof. A. Schuyler, of Baldwin University, 
in arithmetic ; Rev. J. B. Bavison, in grammar ; and E. F. Adams, of Newburgh, in 
geography. Mr. Cowdery gave instruction in theory and practice, map-drawing, 
moral instruction, and primary grammar and reading. Our correspondent in speak- 
ing of the institute, says that '' it opened a store-house of practical instruction which 
we trust was appreciated and appropriated." Judge M. C. Canfield gave a lecture on 
" Corporal Punishment," presenting the legal aspects of the question in a very con- 
clusive and admirable manner. A copy was by vote requested for publication. The 
number of teachers in attendance, not including those present only a part of the 
time, was 70. We received sixteen subscribers. The educational fires are well kin- 
dled in old Geauga I 

Seneca County. — A day's institute was held at Tiffin on Saturday, November 23. 
Between fifty and sixty teachers were present. The instructors were W. E. Crosby, 
of Lima, and S. J. Kirkwood, of Tiffin, and a good day's work was done. Arrange- 
ments were made for holding similar meetings in the future. A resolution urging 
the adoption of the county superintendent system, was adopted. We received a 
small list of subscribers with the pleasing information that '^ a goodly proportion of 
those in attendance were already readers of the Monthly." Mr. Kirkwood has sent 
us many subscribers, and, of course, they were found at the institute. 
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Stase County. — The institute held at Canton the first week in Noyemher, was 
better attended than the two previously held. Between ninety and one hundred 
teachers were out, including those from Canton and Massillon. Instruction was giyen 
by Messrs. Clark, of Mt. Union College, Worley and Smith, of Canton, E. N. John- 
son, of Alliance, and T. W. Harrey, of Painesville. The evenings were spent in 
discussing practical educational questions and in general lectures, one of which was 
an able lecture on geology by Josiah Kimball, of Massillon. We received twelve 

subscribers. We have only a partial report of the institute held at Willoughby, 

Lake county, Nov. 12-16. 

EiCHLAND County.— The teachers* institute held at Plymouth, Not. 11-16, was at- 
tended by upwards of sixty teachers who were highly pleased with the exercises. 
The instructors were Capt. Wm. Mitchell, of Columbus ; M. F. Cowdery (two days), 
and J. P. Thompson, of Sandusky ; and P. N. Schuyler, of Norwalk. Evening lec- 
tures were delivered by Messrs. Mitchell and Cowdery, and Eev. Mr. Hough, of 
Plymouth. 

Warren County. — The teachers' institute held a two days' session at Lebanon, 
Nov. 16th and 17th. There was a good attendance as usual. Lectures were delivered 
by Thoa. W. Harvey, of Painesville, John Hancock, Prof. Kidd, and others. The 
manner in which the teachers of Warren county sustain their institute, fully attests 
their professional spirit. 

Hamilton County. — The county teachers' association is holding a day's session on 
the second Saturday of each m^onth at Bickoff 's Academy. The meetings so far have 
been very interesting to both city and country teachers. 

Lima. — There are few towns in Ohio growing more rapidly than Lima. It is situ- 
ated in a rich farming district, has excellent railroad facilities, a prosperous trade, 
and rapidly increasing manufacturing interests. The present population is nearly 
5000, and, being comparatively a new town, the inhabitants are young and enter- 
prising. The rapid increase in population is evinced by the school returns. In 1866 
the enumeration was 1410 ,* this year it is 1679 — an increase of nearly 20 per cent, in 
a single year. The public school building, worth $30,000, is inadequate to meet the 
demand for school room, and the people are contemplating the erection of another 
building about the same size as the present one. The citizens of Lima are now taking 
a lively interest in their public schools, and are determined to make them second to 
no other schools in the country. They have manifested this interest and determina- 
tion in placing their schools in the hands of a superintendent competent to manage 
them efficiently. Mr. Crosby achieved high success in the Cincinnati schools both as 
teacher and principal, and when he went to Lima, we knew that its schools would 
soon be put in complete working order. This result he is skillfully accomplishing, 
and the people are already boasting of their schools. We need not add that the 
schools are under the direction of an excellent board of education. 

Newark. — Some three years since we assisted in conducting a teachers' institute in 
Newark, and were pained to learn, from different sources, that the public schools were 
failing to command the full confidence of the people, and especially of those who 
were formerly their most active friends. We had also the evidence of this fact in the 
small degree of interest which the citizens manifested in the exercises of the insti- 
tute. A lively public interest in schools always shows itself on such an occasion. 
For several months past there has been a revival of public school interest in the city, 
and the board of education is determined to bring the schools up to a higher state of 
efficiency and success. A good beginning has been made in the selectien of George 
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sentedby a pleasing contrast of colors, which gires a sharpness and distinctness of 
outline rarely equaled. The boundaries of countries, the riTers, mountains, etc., are 
represented with great accuracy and clearness, and the lettering is distinct and taste- 
ful. In short, these political maps, whether tested by distinctness of outline or accu- 
racy of detail, by softness and general harmony of coloring or sharpness of features, 
stand approYod. They are " No. One." 

The text has undergone a careful revision, but we notice no radical changes. The 
most marked change is the reduction in the number of map questions — a change in 
the right direction — and the addition of an excellent '' Summary of Physical Geog- 
raphy." We haye always liked the exercises in this book denominated ''Map 
Studies," possibly because we presented the same method of memorizing a map in 
our little "Class Book" which we published some three years before the appearance 
of the Cornell Series. We have only space to add that those who adhere to the old 
system of teaching geography, will find this reyised '* Intermediate " one of the best 
works of its kind extant. 

Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary. A Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, Explanatory, Pronouncing, Etymological, Synonymous, with a copious Ap- 
pendix. Illustrated with more than Six Hundred Engravings. 1040 pp. 8to. 
Springfield : Q.&C. Merriam. 1867. 

This Tolume is in the main made up of materials taken from the latest edition of 
Webster's New Unabridged Dictionary, and is characterized by the same accuracy and 
general excellence. It, of course, lacks the fullness and completeness of the larger 
work, and can not take its place, but by the omission of obsolete and rare words and 
self-explaining compounds, the Vocabulary has been made to comprise the words 
which make up the main body of our English tongue, including most of the terms in 
Science and Art. We are specially pleased with the definitions which present the 
various shades of meaning in the admirable manner of the larger work. The pro- 
nunciation is the same in the two works— being the standard both in England and 
America. The Appendix contains an abridgement of the various useful vocabularies 
found in the Unabridged edition, with two entirely new tables, viz : " Vocabulary of 
Perfect and Allowable Rhymes," and a " Glossary of Scottish Words and Phrases." 
In behalf of that large class of persons who desire a more condensed and less ex- 
pensive work than the Boyal Quarto, we thank the publishers for this excellent 
treatise. We shall place our copy by the side of the larger work, and, in nine cases 
out of ten, shall, for convenience, refer to it. 

Littkll's Living Age. — This long-established magazine is a reprint of the best ar- 
ticles found in current English literature, whether literary, political, or scientific. It 
presents the very cream of the foreign periodicals. It is published weekly, making 
each year four octavo volumes of about eight hundred pages each. In no other form 
can a man of literary taste obtain, for the same money, so great an amount and variety 
of the choicest reading. See the publishers' advertisement in this number. 

American Journal of Education. — Our notice of the last issue of this massiye 
Quarterly, now edited by Prof. D. N. Camp, Hartford, Conn., is crowded out this 
month. We have only space to say that the subscription price is $4.00 a year, and 
that we have made an arrangement with the publisher whereby we can send both the 
Journal and the Ohio Educational Monthly one year for $4.50. 

New Advertisements. — Read all of them, includurg^ur. Prospectus. Our next 

number will be issued about the 10th of January. ( r> ' 
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